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PREFACE 


This excellent little study of the genesis of Constitutional 
Government in Canada is one of the best pieces of Historical 
Research which has been done in the University of 
Birmingham in recent years. Clearly and carefully, 
modestly but capably, %vith moderation of statement, 
with sanity of judgment, with conscientious weighing of 
evidence, the young and talented authoress has carried 
out a really useful study of a movement of deep im- 
portance. She has constantly and suggestively related 
the Colonial story to the British: this is an indispensable 
part of any proper treatment of the subject. 

I would like especially to recommend the first four 
chapters. The first of all, on British Colonial Policy, 
forms a good introduction to the main part of this book. 
Lord Durham’s mission, and the Durham Report, in 
Chapter III, are the natural climax of the author’s whole 
inquiry; and I think most readers will feel that she has 
risen to it. I also found in Chapter IV a very satisfactory 
and interesting treatment, as it seemed to me, of the 
administration of Poulett Thomson, Lord Sydenham. 

This is Miss Langstone’s first historical publication. 
One hopes that it will not be the last. 

RAYMOND BEA2LEY. 



INTRODUCTION 


This thesis is an attempt to trace, in some detail, the growth of 
the movement towards, and the final attainment of, self- 
government in Canada. Only the two provinces of Upper and 
Lower Canada {now called Ontario and Quebec) have been 
considered, as time was too short to allow of even the briefest 
account of the similar events which were taking place, at the 
same time, in the maritime provinces of Nova Scotia, New 
Bruns\vick, Prince Edward Island, and Newfoundland. 

There are two distinct aspects to this great problem of 
responsible government, namely, the actual conditions and 
political events in the colony and, also, the effect which these 
affairs had upon the various shades of opinion m Great Britain, 
and upon the official policy of the Government. It has been 
my constant aim to show these two factors in their proper 
relationship, the one to the other. In Chapter I a general 
survey of the colonial policy of the Mother Country, with 
particular reference to British North America, has been 
attempted, together \vith some mention of pubhc opinion and 
of the conflicting ideas of the different pohtical parties in this 
country. The occasion and early growth of this most important 
movement in Canada has been traced, in the second chapter, 
until the first great chmax was reached, that is, the rebellion 
of 1837 The tivo great centres of action were then closely 
hnked in Lord Durham’s mission and, thereafter, in the 
succeeding chapters, they have been treated side by side, 
since the one exercised a vital and decisive influence upon the 
other. The thesis concludes with the final and permanent 
grant of responsible government dunng the administration 
of Lord Elgin Only the immediate results of this great 
change, or rather, revolution, in the general conception of 
empire, have been considered. To give a complete account 
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of all the consequences of Canadian autonomy, it would be 
necessary to trace until the present day, the whole subsequent 
history of Canada and also of the imperial policy of the parent 
state because colonial sdf government lies at the foundation of 
the present Dominion of Canada and has determined the atti- 
tude of all Bntish statesmen of the later nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries towards imperial ideals and aspirations 
I wash to take this opportunity of expressing my ivarmest 
thanks to Sir Raymond Beazley for his valuable comments 
^d advice To his constant encouragement and gmdance 
aro most deeply indebted both m the execution of the 
work and its ultimate publication It gives me great pleasure 
0 express my smcere appreciation of help and counsel so 
generously given 

1931 


R W L 
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CHAPTER I 


THE COLONIAL POUCV OF GREAT BRITAIN 

The demand of the people of Canada for responsible govern 
ment preapitated one of the greatest enses m the history of 
the British Empire So fiercely urged so funously denied, 
this cry presented itself m vanous forms and conditions The 
underlying pnnciple however was always the same — that the 
colonists themselves should be able through their representa 
tives in the local legislature to guide and control m every 
particular, the whole administration of the colony This 
demand was natural enough and arose out of the laws which 
govern the development of political communities Was it 
to be expected that the descendants of a people who had won 
their liberties at the pomt of the sword, would for ever remain 
contented under the tutelage of a distant authonty? It was 
inevitable that a dependenqr should outgrow the bonds which 
had guided and protected its youthful development and which 
in mitunty retarded its prospenty and vigour and would 
aspire to tliat complete politi^ freedom in domestic affairs 
whicli It saw exercised m the Mother Country and in the 
Republic at its very doors 

The result of such a movement must necessarily from its 
verj nature depend upon the attitude of Uie Afother Country * 
If the policy which had fostered the growth of colonial 
ambitions* and >et refused their ultimate fulfilment,* was 
ngidly and uncompromisingly maintained a vaolent clash 
must nccessanly be expect^ But, if the MoUier Country 
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could, by some means, make her impenal claims conformable 
with the ever groNiing desire of the colonies for self govern- 
ment, a new and even stronger bond of empire might be forged 
based on the mutual esteem and co operation of two peoples 
benefiaal in the highest degree to both In the early yearn 
of the mneteenth century, therefore, the problem that lay 
before Great Britain was that of reconciling imperialism 
and democracy 

At that time, however, the colonial policy of this country 
was by no means of so generous sympathetic, and elastic a 
character as to offer an adequate and peaceful solution to that 
difficult and compheated question It is easy now to blame 
the bhndness of Bntish statesmen in not welcoming at once, 
these colonies to the status of partnership which later proved 
to be inevitable and yet so beneficial to both The old id^ 
of dommation and coeraon, however, died hard, and the 
evidence of bitter experience seemed also to point in the 
opposite direction The idea of a self governing dependency 
remaining under the sway of the Mother Country was only 
very gradually perceived by a few far seeing men during the 
third decade of the mneteenth century * The violent growdh 
of the demand for responsible government was the direct 
result of an impenal pobey, both democratic and arbitrary, 
generous and hard a pohey formed by the loss of an empire 
and the ideas of a bygone age Thus it is difficult to under- 
stand the colonial problem, with all its baffimg mtncacies 
without some knowledge of opinion in England Otherwnse 
it is impossible to comprehend how the movement towards 
self government should have reached a fury of rebelhon and 
then have quietly simk to rest and have been settled a few 
years later almost unnofaced 

The comer stone of the colonial policy of Great Bntain 
in the early days of the empire lay in the desire of the Mother 
Country to mcrease her commercial prospenty and activities 
That aspect of colomal administration was given a definite 
form by Cromwell in 1651 Before that time trade with the 
struggling settlements m America had been free from all 
restrictions * Dunng the Civil War henvever, the southern 
colonies especially Virgiraa. had been royahst and rather 
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than aid the Roundheads, were willing to allow their trade to 
/all into the hands of the Dut<di Cromwell, therefore, passed 
the Navigation Acts, wluch enacted that the commodities of 
Asia, Afnca, and Amenca could only be imported into England 
or her colonics m English ■% essels, and such as were the products 
of Europe only in English v essels or in the vessels of the country 
from which they were imported On this side of colonial 
ahiirs there was no difference of opinion between Roundheads 
and Cavaliers and, in order to encourage Enghsh shipping, 
Cromwell’s measures were re-cnacted m i66t.* and even 
supplemented in later years • The results of the application 
of these acts was to monopolize for Enghsh shipping the 
carrying trade of her dependencies, while for the colonists it 
greatly restricted the scope of their trade This pohey was 
further developed in the interests of English commerce, and 
certain "enumerated articles" of colonial produce had to be 
first imported into England before they could be rc-evported 
to foreign countnes* Grain, lumber, and fish were never, 
at any time, included m these enumerated articles, but, even 
so, more than four-fifths of colonial produce passed through 
Enghsh ports In the same spirit, to prevent competition 
with the Mother Country, several manufactures m the colonies 
were Mipprcssed or forbidden, including wool and bar iron m 
1719 felt hats in 1732 molasses m 1733 and steel furnaces m 
1750 Tins v\“is desenbed by Adam Smith as "a manifest 
violation of Uic most sacred nghts of mankind *'* On the 
other hand, however, the colonial products that did not nvail 
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established English industries were careiuhy iostwed by the 
Impcnal Parbament/ and high protective duties secured 
almost complete exclusion of foreign competitors. Moreover, 
all attempts at grmving tobacco in England were vigorously 
suppressed in the interests of the American colonies » 
this policy Vas far from being wholly arbitrary and selfish 
It is true that it was intended to relegate the colonies to an 
entirely subordinate position within the empire, and that they 
should existsolely forthegoodof the Mother Country. And so 
Viith other countries there was also a broad and statesmanlike 
conception behind it. It was the direct and constant aim of 
the mercantilist school, whence sprang this pobcy, to establish an 
entirely self-suffidng empire. Thus it was that the colonies were 
expected to concentrate upon the production of goods which 
could not be grown in England, and not to compete with the 
industries of the homeland. In 1732 the colony of Georpa 
was estabbshed primarily with a view of supplying the empire 
with Nvine * and silk.* William Pitt was eager to grow cotton 
in Dominica rather than import it from the Dutch or French 
possesions ‘ and great efforts were also made to cultivate 
'These protected iaduitnes lodaded indigo, tobacco, hemp, gum, flax, raw 
silk, iron, pipe stoves, vegetable oils, vises, olive trees, mettle v.'SX, nisifis, 
logwood, pitch, tar, and turpentine 

*C1 frity Co«"«I.ColonialSeties, vol l,pp 567-8.303 These 

were supplemented later by Acts of rarhamest Cf az George III. cap 73 
Cl SlaiuU$ al Latie, vol xiv, p 246 

• " With nobler products see thy Georgia teems. 

Cheer'd with the genial tun s director (s>c) beams 
There the wild vine to culture learns to yield 
And mrple clnstees npen thro’ the held 
Now bid thy merchants bring thy wine no more 
Or from th*^Italian or the Tuscan shore, 

No more tliey need th* Huogsnan vlnej-ards dram. 

And France herselt may dnnk her best champagne; 

Beheld, at last, and in a subject land. 

Nectar suificlent for thy Urge demand " 

Cf A True and Hittifieal Nanaltte •/ tkf Colony of Ctotela in America, by 
Fat Tsilfer and others, p xlU, 1741 


• On the foundation of Georgia In 175* it w-as estimated that the colony 
would produce as much silk ns was otdained from Ihedmont every year for 
fiat) 000 This was a most important argument In favour of the establish- 
ment of the colony Cf A nne/Attoimlo/ tkoEltabhihmenI 0/ Iht Colony of 

Gracia wiUfT CafUin Jamo p 3 

Aa to Donunlea. ooU.Ing ii ao dear j-ou ought to attend to the \ery 
beti-heUI cotton manufacinie. but for that very rrawa > ou ought, In all pobo . 
to lupf ly the first material cotton yourselves and not render the basis of such 
?. dependant on I ranee and the first niPtore 

\UUsnj Ihtt to^omas Nuthall. Eol. 11 May. 1766 Cf Chatkam Cottt- 
apead/aea, vol 111, p 410 ' ‘ 
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it in the West Indies, especially Barbadoes. On the whole, 
therefore, the system was not so oppressive as might have 
been expected.^ The limitation to British manufactured goods 
was but a slight hardship as they were easily the cheapest and 
best, while Sie suppression of colonial manufactures caused 
little pecuniary loss to the settlements * where "plenty of good 
land and liberty to manage their oivn affairs in their own way 
seem to be the two great causes of the prosperity of all new 
colonies." ® Thus the American colonies prospered and grew, 
for, indeed, that exclusive pohcy was merely characteristic 
of the prevailing tendencies of the age. Even Adam Smith 
declares that, "though the policy of Great Britain with regard 
to the trade of her colonies has been dictated by the same 
mercantile spirit as that of other nations, it has, however, upon 
the whole, been less illiberal and oppressive than any of 
them.” * 

If the commercial activities of the colonists were hedged 
about with restnctions in favour of the Mother Country, they 
were allowed the greatest liberty m the regulation of their 
o^vn domestic affairs Dunng the seventeenth century, when 
the foundations of England’s empire and policy were laid, it 
was a fundamental principle that an Enghshman carried 
his rights ivith him wherever he went. Even the arbitrary 
Charles I. in his Charter to Maryland m 1632, secures to the 
settlers "all liberties, franchises, and privileges of this our 
kingdom of England " ® In this early period several experiments 
were made in the colonial constitutions, which varied con- 
siderably in the different settlements. The normal constitution 
of a Crosvn Colony, however, was to some extent a copy of the 
institutions at home, being composed of a governor, appointed 
in England, a nominated council, and a popularly elected 
assembly.* In some of the other colonies, the government 


• "In the disposal ol their sorplus produce or of v\liat is over and above 

their own consumption, the English colonies have been favoured and have 
been allowed a more extensive market than those of any other European 
nation ’’—Adam Smith, op cit , book iv, chapter vu, p 258 ^ 

•’’Unjust, however, as such prohibtUons may be. ikty have not hitherto 
been very hurtful to the colonies " — Adam Smith, op cit . book iv chan+*.t- 
vu, p afei ' 

• Adam Smith, op at . book iv, chapter vm. p *56 

•Adam Smith, op ciL, book tv. chapter vu, p 363 

• S Lucas, op at . p 9a 

1 .^* 1 A nominated by the King and possessing a co-ordinate ncht of 

legislation with the represenuttves ot the people, is an invanaWe 
Dnush colonial consUtuhons inaU the toansa^tic possesa^^f^e 
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was even more democratic, as in Connecticut and Rhode 
Island where the governor and the executive officers were 
popularly elected ^ But whatever form the constitution took 
there was no interference in their domestic affairs and even 
upon so controversial a problem as religion the utmost freedom 
was permitted The religious sects proscribed in England 
were allowed to flourish in the different states of America in 
so far as the colonists themselves desired Indeed politically 
the American colonies were really self governing communities 
which offered a nominal and highly independent allegiance to 
Great Bntain In everything except their foreign trade the 
liberty of the English colonists to manage their own affairs 
their own way is complete It is in every respect equal to 
that of their fellow-citizens at home and is secured in the 
same manner by an assembly of the representatives of the 
people who claim the sole nght of imposing taxes for the 
support of the colonial government * No doubt the distance 
between the Mother Country and her daughter states across 
ocean fostered the development of this policy but even so 
* ^^tik It sprang m the first place at least more from principle 
than from neglect In short our ancestors cared nothing for 
the control of the internal government of the colonies but 
only for the regulation of their commerce which was lealously 
guarded m the interests of Great Bntain • 

By the beginning of the eighteenth century all the experi 
ments m different vaneties of government m the settlements in 


Tf ‘thi' legislative authority 
D.S.'lkVo vol 

said ordering and managing o! affair* aacl bus nts* of the 

successor* there shall be one governor one deput> 
be from time to time constituted el«ted 

man„era^dTr;‘i?*h^reS;:r 


e neral buain*<. .b.i_ , “ sposing and ordering ol the 

here Qaftn concerainE the leads and hcted tamenU 

S seated end He plantel on theeeol end Ihe 

USheee. e, t«Td. 

l,eVdiS7n^ta^SE" 
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Amenca had come to an end, and a umfonn system of govern- 
ment, like that of the Crown Colonies^ had been established 
This system prevailed everywhere, except m Rhode Island and 
Connecticut, winch remained completely self-govemmg No 
increased interference on the part of the Mother Country 
accompanied this reorganization, and, concerning the domestic 
affairs of the colonies, the administration of England "was 
slow, ineffective, and charactenzed by a preva^g official 
attitude of indifference and irresponsibility ‘ * As the century 
progressed, however, a slight ^ange gradually appeared in 
the attitude of Great Bntain towards her colonies which often 
passes unnoticed The mercantilist pohcy was no longer so 
ngidly upheld, and the real basis, therefore, of the colomal 
administration began to weaken In 1731, mm and sugar 
were omitted from the enumerated articles, and Walpole ^so 
allowed nee to be exported from the province of Carohna 
directly, to any port, south of Cape Finnistene * These were 
very considerable concessions to the colonists, and greatly 
increased their prospenty The slight loosening of the economic 
bonds, however w'as not followed by any dishke of colonial 
possessions Indeed the reverse was true, for a new conception 
seemed to have been slowly forming m England which regarded 
the colonies os something more than markets for English goods 
This tendency was exemplified in the career of William Pitt, 
Earl of Chatliam who earned the impcnal ideal so high m the 
Seven Years War But in the glonous victones of those years 
lay the seeds of future disruption In England, Chatham s soul- 
stimng oratory and great achievement had aroused a new pnde 
and interest in the empire which now stretched largely over 
India and Amenca This visionary enthusiasm gave strength to 
the new conception of empire whidihadbeen gradually forming 
unnoticed dunng the earlier years of the century The trouble 
with the thirteen colonies came too soon to allow this new 


tendency to be fully developed, but as expressed by Dr 
Johnson * and the parbamcntaiy orators of the Grenville 
‘Cf p 5 * The CambrtJg 0 Jhstory of the VnUth Empire vol I p en 

'jCcorRoll cap xxMii Cf Statutes at Large vol « p 35 ^ • 

* It Will not be doubted bat the Parliament of England has a n^ht 
to bind them by itatotes and to bind them in all cases whatsoever and has 
therelore a natural and conititutioaal power of lapng upon them any fcut or 
Impost whether external or interoal upon the product of land or the manu 
Ijctum ol In loi-p iti tl 5 c,l5«ndo oi nrar or !n the time of ptolound poaco 
lot thr * jrmo of Amena lot the parpote ol lamog i tevenoe or lotLiv 
other end benelitUI to the empie '-Dr lohrdor, Varehen «. Tv°en“/ 
alw in Dr Jehntom s Polilieal Tracts pp 201-3 ^ ^ 
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Party, ^ it implied a far stricter hold over all colonial affairs 
‘He that accepts protection, stipulates obedience We have 
aUvaysprotectedtheAmencans ^^cnlay thereforcsubjcct them 
to government”* There was a desire to tighten the bonds 
which connected the colonics with the Mother Country, and 
to make the empire one single united body by causing the 
guiding hand of Great Britain to supervise and shape the 
destinies of the settlers even m the farthermost parts This 
new interest in the colonies and the desire for greater control 
over their affairs is seen in the creation of a special secretary 
of state for the colonies in 176S* On the other hand, the 
American colonists, freed from the menace of the Trench, were 
able to adopt a far more independent attitude, and to demand 
far greater concessions than they would otherwise have dared 
to suggest Moreover, during former years when Britain had 
taken no interest in the domestic affairs of the colonies, “the 
prerogative had lost its force and its importance, and the 
representative assemblies, themselves doing what Parliament 
had done a century before, had become the centres of actual 
government It was the failure of the British Government to 
realize that fact and to find a solution whereby equality might 
be substituted for subordination and subservience toge^er 
with the ever-growing irksomeness of the commercial system 
and the entire lack of sympa&y between the Old World and 
the New that precipitated the disastrous movement which 
ended in the severance of the thirteen colonies 

The actual steps m that struggle are well known, and are not 
relevant to our subject The results however, of that success- 
ful rebellion had a momentous effect upon the colonial policy 
of Great Britain ‘ To prevent the further dismemberment of 
the empire became the primary object with our statesmen ” ® 
Contemporary pohticians saw, as one of the chief causes of the 
rebellion the attempt to obtain from the colonies an mipenal 
revenue Hence the announcement of Wilham Pitt in 1791, 


' As relates personally to n.. _ . 

assert the sovereignty ol the King a . . 

ttc dotnmions helonguig to the Oown and to maVe all the suhlects' ol the 
Kingdom contribute to the pQhhc burthens lor their own defence according 
to toeir abUiUes and situation — Geo^ CienviUe to Mr Pownall 17 July 
T GrenaiU Pajiett. 5 -vA ft Tip W-Vt 

* Cl ^ Johnson s PoUheal Tracts p 161 

[The Cambridge History of thoBrthshEmptrt vol I p atS 

Lord Durham a Report edited by Sir C P Lucas vol u p 65 
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by coercive measures occasionally became ludicrous Inter- 
course with the United States was discountcninced, and the 
colonists were ordered to leave the borderlands m a state of 
wilderness to prevent contamination * In the same spirit the 
right and pohey of interfering m the domestic affairs of the 
wlonies was insisted upon, whenever possible, and the Imperial 
Parhament strove to exercise "a sort of paternal jurisdiction 
in foming and traming the poliUcal society of the colonists * * 
i ne French Revolution, following the American revolt, cast a 
sinister shade over all democratic id^s and institutions and 
thus indirectly gave strength to the new movement towards 
colomal despotism The Revolutionary and Napoleonic wars 
ightened the mihtaiy defences of the empire, and created 
iresh sinews for a closer umon Thus, although the Amencan 
ar o Independence taught British statesmen not to impose 
t^es on dependencies it led to a closer and more ngid union 
by the Mother Country of a hr 
^'itocratic and meddling policy 
Tf TraS policy did not meet with umversel approval in England 
conception, being established by 
lonv Tn e developed and mamtamed by the 

centn™ ^““"“‘cctions m the early years of the nineteenth 
if It were detenmned to maintain the empire 

a more venprm wfule the other parties advocated 

to^maS? 1 ^"'* ^'"'Ocratic policy even if it should lead 
tratan waf ^ hberal colomal admmis 

taihon ’’y *b= 'Vh‘SS amongst whom the 

tramtion of Chatham was stiU alive Hwee the Whig govern 

to thl,X.s?r ’I ?b““‘c"red by generous concessions 
a. ed hoS lwn'''’'^'’'^'"'''^'’ Such actions invariably 
coSS, 'n‘''™'''“-"''“*"“yceahsed In this 

SSnol cv general uncertainty of the 

whole years of patient eHort^R^ n nnavadmg 

i^-iueni enoit Besides retarding the develop 

Cl VV of i July i 8 t 6 

J Herman Menvale op^ett p 628 “ 

CJ P 40 * Lord Durham 


PP 40 -* 

s Report voLii p 193 
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ment of the province, this general changeabihty of purpose 
had a most disastrous effect upon the temper of the colonists, 
imtating loyahsts, and exasperating and angering malcontents 
In 1834, it was the sudden alteration in the trend of colomal 
policy that turned Wilham Lyon ^.lackenzie from peaceful 
reform to that dangerous path that finally led to rebellion ^ 
Men of ail parties "ask for greater firmness of purpose in their 
rulers and a more defined and consistent pohcy on the part of 
the Government somethmg, m short, that \vill make all parties 
feel that an order of things has been established, to which it is 
necessary that they should conform themselves, and which is 
not to be subject to any unlooked for and sudden interruption 
consequent upon some unforeseen move in the game of pohtics 
in England *’ * 

A more vehement and even more determined opposition to 
the general attitude of the Colonial Office came from the 
Radicals Led by Joseph Hume * and John Arthur Roebuck,* 
they ingorously supported all the claims of the colomsts, even 
during a penod of rebeUion against the Mother Country* 
"It was the unjust conduct of the House of Commons and the 
violation of the nghts of the whole province of Canada that 
had led to the bloodshed that had taken place " * The 
opposition of the Radicals, honever, was rather different from 
that of the IITiigs WTiereas the latter merely wished to alter 
the existmg policy, in certain particulars, in order to give the 
colonies more freedom of action, the fonner desired to get nd 
of the colonies altogether They continually declared “that 
the colonies, instead of being an addition to the strength of the 
country, increased its weakness and that it would be 
better able to cope wath any contmgency which might arise 
if those colonies were freed from their allegiance and became 
their own masters " ’ In this connection the arguments of the 
Radicals were laigely based on the great expense entailed in 
the maintenance of a great empire In 1838, Lord Brougham ® 


* Cf pp 60 I 

* Lord Durham s Report vol ii p 192 

* Cf Appendix C also pp 20 45 51 59 61 

*C{ pp 13 16 21 116 150 

* • In out picicnt eoaflict Tnth the Canadians the people are not rebels 
it IS the Crown or Government «hicb. is in a state ol ttbelhon against them 

The English are now about to incur the onus of an increased debt for 
m^nUining a contest in which defeat will be honourable and tnumch 
inlamoua —•Meekly Despafeh, 7 January. 1838 

* Joseph Hume Cf Hansard 183S sol *1 pp 54-5 

Hansard 1823 viii p *50 *Cf p 17S 
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declared that the government and defence of Canada costs 
us considerably more than half a million a year ” * Mr 
Warburton * one of the leading Radicals said that what he 
objected to was taxing the people of this country for the 
purpose of extending a temtonal empire which could not be 
mamtained * The outcry became even louder if it was pro- 
posed to lend money for the internal development of a colony * 
privileges, which, to some extent, miti- 
gated the ngours of the economic pohey, were heavily censured 
as an indirect tax upon the people of this country* "The 
Canadian timber monopoly was continually declared to be 
a good example both of an abuse and an evil in colonial 
possessions • Herman Menvale ’ m his interesting lectures 
on colonial ^airs given before the University of Oxford durmg 
the years 183^40-41, states. We give them (i e the colonists) 
advantages and tax ourselves for their benefit in 
ibat TWO an interest in remaining under our supremacy 

governing them ' * 

p of all these attacks this arbitrary system of colonial 

*3J«uary 1838 vol x\ p an 

■“ PP 

Upptt Mr 

be a forced trade and ifsa *■*•^*'3 along this canal it would 

not mean to asVeA toat Country He did 

t on of th s canal but the not receive benefit from the forma 

state He was omte certa?n thV» the parent 

the roads in Se neiehbo^rh„.J^i, T”* upended every ywr on 

would be conferred on the cnnnt^ *5' “'^topohs a neater national benefit 
oT'SS' i"y rvrr bce„= Irom thr 

p 372 '^pensive canal m Canada —Hansard 1831 vol ii 

the Baltic in olderth^ w^may’^ c*o^Lu^rt excellent timber of 

at a higher pnee onTi w be^peUed to use the bad timber of Canada 

open our markets to the bett^ann “? **^®tance of the colony would not only 
own doors but would open ttw Baltic which grows near our 

as they now are in th«r exrortto manufactures restrained 

commodities which we can ta?e in retu^^ ”1^ Europe by the want of any 
of Lords 18 January i8a8 ct h*™ 7 *^^^ Brougham in the House 

• S t Wilham M^sworrt *®3B vol xl p 214 

Hanwd 1838 vol Li % «>< Commons 6 March 1838 Cf 

^ the Bar he^as^le^cd »^ter spending some years 

Hu lectures upon the c^omraMS^^^P^ Economy at Oxford 

appointed permanent AMistantm^ <S?^*‘“P’’®®^‘®“Hiat 101847 he 
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administration, wth its many failings, lingered on, o\nng 
mainly to the fact ^at the attitude of the gener^ public towards 
the colonies was one of supreme indifference. "A railway or 
turnpike Bill ordinarily interests more members than any 
measure affecting the most vital interests of our most important 
colonies.” ^ The disillusionment following the American War 
of Independence ^vas still strong, and it was generally thought 
that, once grown to maturity, the dependencies would auto- 
matically separate themselves from the empire * It was, 
therefore, felt that colonies were a hindrance, and a nuisance, 
and the less notice taken of them the better.* The Radicals, 
very naturally, eagerly supported and disseminated such views. 
''\Vhatever may be course we may pursue, the time must 
inevitably come when our American colonies uiU become inde- 
pendent states.” * Indeed, so low had the imperial ideal fallen 
that even the Tories, in spite of their desire to maintain the 
empire m its integrity as long as possible, showed, on occasions, 
that they, too, had no real faith in its permanence . In 1828, 
Huskisson, the Colonial Secretary in a Tory Government, 
said: “Whether Canada is to remain for ever dependent on 
England, or is to become an independent state — not I trust by 
hostile separation, but by amicable arrangement — it is still the 
duty and interest of this country to imbue it %Yith English 
feelmg and benefit it wth English lau-s and institutions " « 
In the same debate another Tory, Mr Stanley, expressed the 
same doubts. “If ever the Canadas separated from 
country, as they must, some day or other, it was still in our 
power to retain their friendship." • 

‘Charles BuUer Responsible Government Jor Colonies, p 140 
*"The colonies ol North Amenca have taaght us a lesson on that head 
hy which we ought to profit In truth it is pretty much wth colonies as 
With children wo protect and nourish them m infancy we direct them m 
youth, and leave them to ttmr own guidance in manhood and the best 
conduct to be observed is to part with them on fnendly terms, oSer them 
wholesome advice and assistance when theyrequireit. and keep up an amicable 
intercourse with them ’’ — Quarterly Review, April 1829. p 341 

* " . he observed in this country, for some length of time, a growing 
desire to get nd oi thew North American dominions — a desire that they 
should become republics This desire prevailed amongst a very large party 
in this country He was aware that there were also others, for whom he 
entertained the highest respect, who felt a desire that separation should take 
place, tranquilly if possible, but that, at all events, it should take place In 
his opinion these gentlemen were mistaken.** — Duke of WeJlmgton m the 
House of Lords Cf Hansard, 1840, vo! Iv. p *40 

* Joha Arthur Roebuck la the Ifcase of Commons Cf Hansard 1817 

Vol SoeXVU, p 1310 

* Hansard. 1838. vol xuc, p 3x6 • Ibid , p. 389 
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Such, then, was the state of opinion in England, dunng the 
years when Canada w as growing from a few scattered towmships 
to one of our most important colomes ' — a time m which 
impenahsm reached its lowest depths This had a great 
effect upon the course of events in Canada, and contnbuted, in 
no small degree, to the ever-growing demand for responsible 
government The meffiacncy of the colonial administration 
was dear to many in England and to nearly all in Canada 
There was no definite goal to which a minister might direct 
his pohey either m the dependency or in the dominant country 
It ivas an essentially unprogressive and stagnant system with- 
out any life or vitahty whatsoever Even its virtues, the 
sincere desire of all Enghshmen for the general well being of 
the colonists, encouraged the growth of that movement by 
which alone complete prospenty could be attained Many who 
supported Wilbam Lyon Mackenzie in his constant agitation 
oiUy did so in the hope of coercing the Mother Country 
into granting their demands * Long before the great crisis of 
1037, farseeing cntics in England had reahzed that a change 
of pohey was essential if the empire wras to be maintained In 
this respect the views of Sir James Mackmtosh • are of especial 
^ foreshadowing to some extent, the ideas of Lord 
iJurham and his co reformers “ My maxims of colonial pohey 
are few and simple A full and efficient protection from all 
loreign influence a full permission to conduct the whole of 
tneir o\TO mtemal affairs, compelhng them to pay all the 
reasonable expenses of their own government and givmg them, 
a e same time a perfect control over the expenditure of 
imposing no restnctions upon the industry or 
wniiiri people Those are the only conditions which I 

alliance with -the metropohtan 
government, and the only terms upon which I wish that all of 

399 422— n^tly't^eefold * Canada increased from 150 066 to 

* He was the advrJ^t^ Bond Head A Narrative p 91 

opposed to the Ton^ he was wndid Liberalism and although 

party feeling against his better liLely to be swayed by 

Parliament m ^^Vhle mteresta^ ^ j Mackmtosh entered 

nrgmg the reform of the^cnmmal^ndl* i*®'* succeeded RomiUy in 

for Catholic emancipatmn and the struggle 

included a Dissertation on ^he 1 efforts which 

the Revolution in Eneland and ^»fgl Philosophy the Nistory of 

tin pat to. 5 ? ™ npaaUy to I baigM 
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them should be governed Those too are the only means by 
which the hitherto almost incurable evil of all distant govern- 
ments can either be mitigated or removed ” ^ 

That the existing pohcy was altered and the dnft towards 
separation averted was due, entirely, to the work of Edward 
Gibbon Wakefield * and his disaples No stranger figure could 
be found than that of Wakefidd He was bom in I 79 ^» 
good stock, and he aspired, for a time, to be a man of fashion 
and a diplomat Mamed at twenty, and soon left a widower, 
he tned to improve his fortunes by abductmg an heiress For 
this he was sentenced to three yearn’ impnsonment, which 
proved the turning pomt m his life Dunng this period of 
confinement he wrote his famous Letter from Sydney, which 
embodied the doctrines that he sp^t the rest of his life trying 
to promote It dealt mainly wrth his economic theones, which 
form no part of our subject, but it also led to the formation, 
in 1S30, of the Colomzation Soaety In Wakefield s own words, 
"they were an unknoivn and feeble body, composed chiefly 
of very young men, some of whose names, however, have long 
ceased to be obscure, whilst others are amongst the most 
celebrated of our day the outside number of the founders 
of the society did not pass a dozen, the great pubhc was either 
hostile or indifferent to their views " ® If the ideals he put 
forward did not affect the general pubhc, they did impress the 
leading thinkers and youthful politiaans of the day John 
Stuart Mill lent his support to the movement, and amongst 
Wakefield s most brilliant disciples, we have Lord Durham,^ 
Charles Buller,* and Sir WiUiam Molesw orth “ the last two 
being also members of the Colonization Society These 
colonial reformers reaUzed to the full the defects of the existing 
sj’stem, and, also, that it was possible to find an alternative to 


* Hansard i8i8 vol sw p 320 

*Cf Lncychbadta DTttani>\ca (foorteenth ediUon) vol xxni p 285 
A Diclionary of lialionai Biograp\y >ol Iviii p 41^9 

* Fd»ard Gibbon Wakefield Tht Ari of Cotonuation n ao 

*Cf p 74 

•Charles Duller (1806-48) was bom in Calcotta but was educated la 
EncUnd first at Harrow then pnvately by Thomas Carijk and alterwards 
at Trinity College Cambridge He sat m Parliament from 1830 until his 
death In 1848 An eager relonner and fnend of John Stuart Mill he went to 
Canada with Lord Durliam as hia private secretary and always took a ereat 
Interest in all colonial matters In 1846 Bailer was made Judge Adve^te 
C eneral andbecameChicl Commissioner lor the Poor Law about a a ear befori- 
r,’., TOula- uid SK1CI0.1, ,0d u dombed by 
Carhloas the gcmalest Radical 1 haseeaer met. ^ 

* Ct Mrs Fawcett L\fe of Sir B d/tan AfelrrwrlA 
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the arbitrary policy of the Tones other than the inglonous 
separation offered by the Radicals They, therefore, ‘ framed 
a theory " This theory was carefully divided into two parts, 
into matters economical, such as the selection of poor emi- 
grants or the disposal of waste land and into matters political, 
such as the effects of extensive colonization on home politics, 
or on the nature of colonial government ’ ^ It was the strong 
these reformers that they linked together two objects 
which were generally kept apart — that is increased prospenty 
m the colonies and ameboration of conditions in England 
nnng the firat half of the nineteenth century generous minds 
were appalled at the want and squalor existing m all large 
** became an avowed aim of these new theorists 
® P mimmize distress by drawing off in an orderly and 
^ ematic manner, all the surplus population to the colomes * 
ill '7^^ absolutely imperial, for it aimed above 

•Rniavn* ever increasing prosperity of Greater 

^hey desired however, a genuine and permanent 
wiJ!,.!, hy granting to all the colonies those free institutions 
T* ' proud hentage of Englishmen at home 

madi ® ^ general and continual attack was 

th«> system In this they were aided by 

SLSit T ultimate aims were so essentially 

thp as a result of this dose co-operation 

One of converts from the Radical Party 

contral/^ notable was John Arthur Roebuck, who, in 
Se of previous utterances* wrote m 1849 "The 
that our colon, never acquiesced in the opimon 

anv scheme ^ ®nd they look wth disfavour upon 

the Mother c whidi contemplates the separation of 

S oS" th® colonies * ‘ Roebuck's change 

alliance which e and illustrates the very dose 

Whereas howe *^® I^adicals and the Reformers 

Cn S; SZ" the Radical Party concentrated their attack 
the maintenance of empire* 

louowers of Wakefield directed their efforts agamst the 


systematic colSt B 

Hai^rd i8„ vol Ixviu p 484 ^ Commons 


6 April 1843 Cf 
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Colonial Office, the inefficient administration of which was 
exposed wath hitter and merciless danty. From the misgovern- 
ment of Downmg Street the Reformers deduced much of the 
discontent m the colomes and, finally, a remedy for all abuses 
A short survey of the history of the Colomal Office may help 
m imderstandmg the position of that office in the early years 
of last century The first attempt at centralized adimnis- 
tration in colomal affairs was made in 1660 In July, a com- 
mittee of the Pnvy Council for the Plantations was appointed,^ 
followed, in December, by further letters patent creating a 
Council of Foreign Plantations The chief duties of this 
committee ^^ere as ^ollo^vs to require governors to send an 
account of their affairs and of the constitution of their la^vs 
and governments, to order and settle a contmual corre- 
spondence with governors, to see care was taken to propagate 
the gospel, to send stnct orders and instructions for reforming 
and regulating the conduct of the planters and their servants, 
and to inquire mto the governments of foreign plantations 
and, if good and practicable, to apply them to our own colomes 
In 1673, tffis council was umted to the Council for Trade, 
which then became kno^vn as the Council for Trade and 
Plantations This shows quite clearly how exclusively a com- 
meraal view was taken of the colomes at that time In 1677, 
this council was suppressed and its duties were transferred 
to the Pnvy Counal This arrangement, however, proved 
impracticable and, m 1695, it was reorgamzed on its former 
basis, m which form it existed until 1782 Owing to the 
increase of busmess in connection with the North Amencan 
Colomes, and also as a result of the new spirit of impenalism 
which was slowly growing up m England, a Secretary of State 
for the Colomes was established m 1768 This office existed 
side by side with the Council for Trade and Plantations, until 
the conclusion of the War of Independence put an end to 
them both In 1782, Burke's Act, abohshing this office of 
Secretary of State, empowered a committee of the Pnvy 
Council to exercise all the funcbons hitherto welded by the 
Council of Trade and Plantations * Pending the appomtment 
of such a committee, colonial affairs were to be conducted by a 
subordinate branch of the Home Office styled the "Office for 
Plantations” Dunng the years 1784 to 1786, however, 

^ Acts ef Pnvy Council Colomal S«i«3 vol i p apj 

*2i George HI cap 82 Cf Slatutes at Large \ol xjv pp 262-8 
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distance made it impossible for them to act with necessary 
promptitude, and the crisis had often passed and settled itself 
for good or evil before the Imperil instructions arrived. 
Thus “the real vigour of the executive has been essentially 
impaired: distance and delay have weakened the force of its 
decisions: and the colony has, in every crisis of danger, and 
almost every detail of local management, felt the mischief 
of having its executive authority exercised on the other side 
of the Atlantic.*’ * 

Nor had anything been gained by making Downing Street 
the centre of colonial government. The British public and 
Parliament knew so httle of conditions in the far-distant 
communities that their supervision of colonial affairs was 
purely nominal * The repeated changes at the Colomal Office, 
occasioned by party manoeuvres at home, left to most repre- 
sentatives of that department too little time to acquire even 
an elementary knowledge of the conditions of the communities 
for whom they were to legislate * The persons w ho had the 
real management of affairs were the permanent and entirely 
irresponsible clerks of the Colomal Office. “Tims the real 
government of the colony has been entirely dissevered from 
the slight nominal responsibility which exists." * One of 
the greatest evils arising from this system of irresponsible 
government was the mystery with which the motives and 
purposes of the governors and the Imperial Parliament w’cre 
hidden, even from the colonists themselves "The most 


imtaUon and indi\ idnal gn«>-ance Hu iKoorance of the real state of affairs 
in the colony, hli habit of rootine. his dependence on secret chqnes and 
Interests at home, produce an lovanable tendenej on his part to stave off 
the decision ofe>ery quesUon referred to him "—Charles Boiler ResfonubU 
Coeernmfyit for Iht Ccfcfiies pp 3S-9 * 

* I.ord Durham s Report, vol 11, p toj 

* "Thus from the general indifference of ParlLunent on Coltwiial nne<rt?m>. 

it « I«t httdly Ih. .l.sM„t „„Uol ot « to™ 

ot the maVing of laws for the colonies In nine cases out of ten it merlw 
registers the edicts of the Colonial Office in Dow niag Street."— ChariM ^ n ^ 
RfVntiMeCcrrmr-rsl/erlAeCWon.c.p -Charles BnUer: 

» From 1837 until 1835 there were eight changes in the Colonial Office 

Y, » I^obmson, afterwards Carl of Ripoa 

1827 William Huskisson 
rSiS Sir George Morra> 

1 8 JO Vlicount Coilench. afterwards Earl of Rinon 

iRjj C t, Staalej . afterwards Earl of Dcrb\ ^ 
t8j5 Charles Grant, afterwards Lord Cleneljj 

* Lord Durham's Report, vol U, p 103 
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important business of the govcmment wms carried on not in 
open discussions or public acts, but m secret corrLSpondcnce 
between the Go\cmor and the Secretary of State”* This 
mjstery was often only dispelled after the greatest alarm had 
bem created in the province The colonists \scre often the last 
to^ar of decisions which most vitally affected them * 

This point of view was vigorously maintained by all the 
Lolonial Reformers and their Radical alhes They were 
convinced that the discontent m the colonics was the result 
ot continual mismanagement at home » In vigorous speeches 
in the House of Commons Sir William Molcsuorth m 1838, 
reiterated the condemnation of Lord Durham "Tlie same 
^’stem of colonial misgovcmment whicli was pursued by the 
tones has been acted upon by the Whigs The causes for 
colonial system under ministers 
ne most adverse pnnciples, were easily to be explained 
iffiL * Secretary seldom remained long enough m his 
rniAmie ^'^^'^^mted ^vIth the concerns of the numerous 

Sin governed In the last ten >cars there had 

colonial secretanes They 
melrna m "lore seldom, the 

latS themselves acquainted waUi the comph- 

theirVorance rendered them 
and ctpral hands of the permanent under secretanes 

Office .hi, 7 “ ^®^«ses of the Colomal 

aiS frrelnh w PCculatiOH and plunder that the real 

SlonS inhabitants of our 

S SSd .nH * Charles BuUer bitterly 

satinzed and exposed the weaknesses of the colonial ad- 

»An P 107 

bo«eaestabl,“wnTol Kct^^^ " Sir John Col 

aiid unexpected blow upon the ^ seq It fell as a crushmg 

previously ,n the although It had been fully discussed 

Office ^ ® oispatches between the various go, emors and the Colonial 

^pos^^ Rebelhonl 'When on the 

Lower Canada should be colonies of Upper and 

occas on 1 stated thatilthe^^*^.. ?v*]‘ly country On that 

foabnued it must 

foretold that as soon as I beheii. *** resistance and separation- I 

Mun^ was adoptme towL^ narrow policy which this 

towards the state of Ever smee my attention has 

notoagbut misrule on the part of SH****^^*" I have seen 

of Commons 17 Jaaua^ —Joseph Hume m the House 

‘Hansard 1838 vol xl p 383 * Hansard 1838 vol xl p zap 
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England nevertheless the difference of opinion is interesting 
instructive It shows the stubborn opposition that the 
Reformers had to face m dispelling the old ideas, and that, 
in spite of the general indifference towards colomal possessions 
there were still intelligent Md thoughtful persons who really 
oeiieved that the existing system was best for the welfare and 
preservation of the Empire 

It was only m their attack upon the existing system that 
aoicals and Colonial Reformers worked together Their 
solution of the difficulties was quite different The former 
^ rapid but if possible, peaceful separation,* but 
determined to maintain the Empire in its full 
integrity The Colomal Reformers realized that it would be 
er y usdess to attempt to patch up the existing system, for. 

and careful it might be it could never reach 
that maximum level of efficiency which, alone, would satisfy 
Th^v and progressive settlers of the New World 

mmLJrt that, however well meaning the colonial 

mSSof tA be their lule must inevitably be greatly 

Sow O'* the spot cLrles^BuUer 

know \\.hnm saying that the Colonial Assembly ought to 
covemor cr t® to the various offices better than the 

choice wa<t England and. indeed, if their 

Suses nof^ ^ w" they, alone, are the sufferers* All the 
tration be remedied and the adminis- 

govemment acceptable to the colonists if responsible 

them The Reformer were 
control ovpr th colomes should be allowed complete 
cCse rd d-.T °r be aUowed to 

who should be rpe P°h<^y» and also nominate the pubUc officers 
tK wexi Lm^ Assembly for all their actions 

Sion m Lord Durh ^ the Refonners, found supreme expres- 
to ha"eSi?ml 5 fT ® "^"t cobmes m order 

cap.tai'^aSd law and a field for our surplus 

maintain colonie” ^ Th objects for which we 

whatever win G^p^t Tir,» *nerc was, therefore, no reason 
the colonies cjtcrS't?, .*11*°“''* interfere in the affairs of 
Immigration and^vast 1° ^°teign affairs trade, 

■ctr..™, Reformers l.ad clearly 


•CiiaVlrt Duller 

■^•'h-rwrhl . 


;ci S;rT.Vm p 1,6 
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shown that the existing sjrstem did not add either to the 
authority ^ or prospenty of Great Britain,* while, at the same 
time, it obviously retarded the development of the colonics ® 
The remedy they offered gave the colonists the greatest 
opportunities for prospenty and happiness, while in no way 
did it impair the real and fundamental basis of the power of 
the Mother Country 

More important, however, than the technical details of the 
proposed reform was the new spint which Wakefield’s teacliing 
breathed into colonial affairs The innate truth of Adam 
Smith s verdict upon the Empire was, at last, realized "Tlie 
rulers of Great Bntain have for more than a century past 
amused the people with the imagination that they possessed 
a great empire on the other side of the Atlantic This empire, 
however, has hitherto existed m imagination only It has 
hitherto been not an empire, but the project of an empire 
not a gold mine, but the project of a gold mine . * In 

place of the arbitrary yet uncertain and timid Tory policy and 
the mglonous suggestions of the Radicals, a new conception 
of empire was held up before the eyes of Great Bntain The 
real value of colonial possessions was, for the first time, clearly 
perceived to be ‘ the nghtful patnmony of the English people, 
the ample appanage which God and Nature have set aside m 
the New World for those whose lot has assigned them but 
insufficient portions m the Old ' « An empire presenting a 
united front to the outside world and yet composed of many 
self-govermng communities, bound only by the ties of mutual 
interest and affection, was the avowed ideal of these Reformers * 
They came as a new hope and guidance to a cynical and de- 
spainng generation The success of such a small body of men, 
brilliant though they were, was due to the great inspiration 
which they acknowledged and which they set before the eyes 
of Great Bntam 


»Cf p igseq 'Cf pp n-12 

* A compansoa with the teeming prospenty of the United States alwavs 
aroused the discontent of the Canadians who felt they ought to be shanne it 

This IS excellently seen in Lord Durham s Report voi 11 pp ats la 

* Adam Smith op cit p 903 ^ 

• I ord Durham s Report vol 11 p 13 

• Under wise and free institutions these great advantages mav vet 
secured to your Majesty 8 subjects and a connexion secured bv the Imt nf 
kindred ongm and mutual benefits may continue to bind to the BntiS 
Empire the ample temtones of its North Amencan Provinces and the la^ 

tXT/feioWrp >'.3 



CHAPTER II 

TIIE ORIGINS or THE STRUGGLE FOR RESPONSIBLE GOVERNMENT 

In the early eighteenth century there were two definite types 
ot colonies in North Amenca the French and the Enghsh. 
printing a remarkable contrast to each other The division 
limited to race language, customs, and 
FrSrh ‘ '>y 'he method of colonization The 

'he "'O'h of the State, and was, 
had been “ntroUcd by the Home Government * It 

the New \v° French impenahsts to reproduce, in 

this thl l, 'l l “'"hhobs «ti>ctly hke those in the Old In 
thL eelom.V'^ ’'T “<1 lie system under which 

Wmld w “• 'h« leudahsm of the Old 

hate doee^e t""* ‘‘Ucd his land just as he would 

itd was “Pheit obedience to his seigneur, 

AUhouch thes stit ''P'“'"'etive of the king 

DurlS It y'Serously condemned by Lord 

taeiirnootlie?'”'!? !I 'he French peasant wL had 

desired none n m voice in the government, and he 

atli to hts line h 'h' "'’"’un Catholic Churcli 

tlus he did wilhn 1 ° "ifi obey both impliatly, and 

CO on.es hottest? 'T '^hv conditions in the Bntisl. 
ttlttltts worn If, t dSl “ -ntere Uic 

the New World m^ordtttSlt "h° heS come out into 
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their ovvn way — a way which was often at vanance with the 
pohcy of the Home Government They were reared anud 
free institutions, both pohtical and religious,' and were fiercely 
jealous of any encroachments upon their pnvileges, real or 
supposed, even by the Impenal Crown Often self seeking 
and narrow m outlook, they were always conscious of their 
nghts as free citizens of the Bntish Empire 
The conquest of Canada and the Peace of Pans, in 1763,* 
made the French-Catiadians fellow subjects of the Bntish 
C^o^\’n with these wholly dissimilar New Englanders A most 
difficult position was created for the Bntish Government At 
first there was some idea in England of endeavounng to anghcize 
the new subjects, but the differences with the English colonies 
produced an alteration m this pohcy As the troubles wth 
the thirteen colomes became more and more comphcated, it 
was thought advisable by Bntish statesmen to conciliate the 
Trench Canadians by all means in their power In 1774, 
therefore, the Quebec Act * was passed which fully and 
generously earned out the guarantees of the Treaty of Pans 
This Act allowed the new subjects of the Croivn to retain the 
Trench law of property, but, at the same time, bestowed upon 
them the English criminal law Moreover the Roman Cathohe 
Church, with all its possessions, was given full recognition as 
the dominant Church m the colony Military rule, whidi had 
existed in the province smee 1763. was abandoned and an 
Administrative Council was establwhed consisting of not less 
than seventeen and not more than twenty three members, all 
of whom were to be appomted by the governor Roman 
Cathohes and Protestants were equally eligible for appomt- 
ment This council had the power "to make ordinances for 
the peace, welfare, and good government of the said province 
with the consent of His Majesty’s governor, ♦ but had not the 
pmver to levy any taxes whatsoever except for the purpose of 
making roads or erecting public buildings No elective 
assembly was given Although this Act greatly angered the 
New Englanders and was denounced by them as anti- 
Protestant and anti-democratic, it w as received by the French 
Canadians with gratitude and satisfaction This pohcy was 


* MCeoTBclII cap 83 Cf SMuUs at ZMr£e %ol x» pp i8<-7 
14 George III cap 83 Cl Staiultt at Large vol xn p |gg ’ 
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therefore successful in achieving its immediate objective and 
the lo^ty of the French was secured As a form of go\em 
ment however the Act was never properly tned Soon after 
It was passed the revolting colonists invaded Canada and all 
e ener^p of the province were engaged in repulsing the 
^ however for the efficacy of the Act 

tnat the colony remained loyal peaceful and contented durmg 
this trying period 

War of Independence in 17S3 created 
nf t ^ Canada Many of the enthusiastic adherents 

of refused to Uve under a repubhcan form 

cntfon 7^^”^ showed dangerous signs of perse 

lanri«5 if^ decided therefore to migrate to those northern 
^ remamed under the imperial sw'ay The 
their ^ grant of four milhon pounds for 

thousand loyalists 

wh^A wn« Scotia and ten thousand to Western Canada 
as thfisse unoccupied The United Empire Loyalists 

call Ontann^« Settled in the region we now 

the Governor naturally drawn under the junsdiction of 
loval to Although fervenay 

the colonists lov^ofV" brought with them all 

wth the sliffii* and were soon dissatisfied 

Quebec government ceded under the 

were also de« rm t ^derstood by Enghsh statesmen who 
greater ulurTf >oyalty of the French ^vith 

^ Awordingly m 1791 the Const: 
measures which fcSv Sreal legislatn e 

Canada. It was the L. ‘.“li.**'® Domimon of 

separate the twn *^® British Government to 

differences hetween'lhe*’two “""'S to the essential 

Pve more peSuy aX'?"?h“ 

therefore divided into dt Quebec was 

Canada * the former for In* Provmces of Upper and Lower 
the rrench The governor' k 

"T.wlr;r 

•Cf Appendix A PP *377 I379 and vol xix p <0* 
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Lower Canada, and the Lieiitenant-Govemor of Upper Canada 
was directly responsible to the Impenal Parliament As far 
as they could, Bntish statesmen endeavoured to establish m 
the Canadas “the image and transcript" of the Bntish consti 
tution ' The governor was the representative of the kmg, 
but his power was greater than that of the English monarch 
He was in reahty what the king is in theory, the centre and 
mainspring of the whole adrmmstration An Executive 
Council was created, consisting of the most notable members 
of the community, chosen by the governor, to aid him m the 
administration of the province, and to give advice on all matters 
of importance This council closely resembles the English Pnvy 
Council, when that body really advised the sovereign, and has no 
connection with the Cabinet of later days A second House, 


corresponding to the House of Lords,* called the Legislative 
Council, was established consisting, in Lower Canada of fifteen, 
and in Upper Canada, of seven members, all nominated by the 
governor The cluef and perpetual function of this council was 
to check and scrutinize all measures passed by the representa- 
tivebody Tlic Assembly whidiwisclectcd on a wide franchise, 
numbered fifty in Lower Canada and sixteen m Upper Canada 
Although the impcnai statesmen had gi\en to the constitu- 
tion of Canada a dose resemblance to that of England they 
had no intention of bestowing its spint In neither province 
was the Assembly allowed to direct the affairs of the colony, 
but all initiative had to come from the governor * This was 
because the assembly had no power whatever to force their 
measures on to the statute book, since they might be refused 
by the Legislative Council or by the governor or by the 
Impcnai Parliament, any time within tvio years * Moreover, 
the pow cr 0! the purse, that treasured defence of the House of 
Commons, v\ as not possessed by the Assembly of either province. 
In both, the revenue was denved from four sources, namely, 
the customs dues lev jcd at thcmoutiiof the St LawrenceRiver^ 

' It »wti* to me tlial it intemlcd to cstabliih In Canada a eeneral 
rwmUaeee to the Untish eonstitntlon «h>ch 1 think imposuble in anv 
John WuwW >n the llon*c Dl Commons on 0 Slotch 
Cl lUnurd 1837, scl p laS® 
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rents from the casual and temtonal revenue, taxation under 
Acts of the Provincial Legishlure, and the remainder 'whicli 
was provided by the Impenal Parliament All these sources 
o revenue, except the third, were under the direct control of 
tne governor, while the provincial taxes were limited to licences, 
mihtia fines, and petty taxes on property The Assembly 
\as, therefore reduced to the position of a mere debating club ‘ 
although financiaUy independent, the Executive could not 
lepslate without the concurrence of the Assembly * Thus, m 
although from different reasons,* the great 
problern arose In what way was it possible to bndge the 
"orninated counals and the popularly elected 
+!>« f 11 ^ j adequate solution was finally found in 

u and complete concession of responsible gov emment 
•nr.*!, colonies, thus formed, pursued different 

bnJnV'']l«? the same goal By 

the political lustory of these provinces until 

why the cry for responsible 
two peoples so different in 
«speciaUy cunous that the French- 
and so demanded this concession so fiercely 

S^ oohtS? ^^y they were essentially a 

oossefsed seigneunal famihes which 

their ideal fashioned and anstocratic in 

There wa< n « unlikely to lead a democratic movement 
wage while number dependent upon a weekly 

worlane cuhivatn^^H ?l population consisted of hard- 
habitants * These peasants called the 

• e simple and industnous folk, living con 

the whole patTonaee Bnhsh Ministry hold in their hands 

countiy and leave the ren^sratat.^v 'k dominion of the 

dependent —Snenlh ol the legislature powerless and 

Charles Lindsey 

combining of apparenUv cotomes was the 

efficient control o^ the peonle^e^ 1?®***“^’*°* W’th an utter absence of all 
vol li p P®0P*e over their rulers Cf Lord Durham s Report 

, 46 seq also pp 33 3 

l=urned®thatreptesenwrlld^.,i^“t,^“8hsh statesmen could have 
^“'^^jonibiaed — Lord Durham ■*b^ 22***’^* government could be success 

* Cf Lord Durham s Rroart^ Rqiort ed Lucas vol u p 79 

• la fact theCauad.aKu«™'^*2‘ P 3* 

called the and then as 

»n Canada p 933 eoaoitaat Cf Francis Parkman The Old E^gtmt 
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tentedly, as their forefathers had done, under the despotic 
sway of their seigneurs.^ "They are shrewd and intelligent, 
very moral, most amiable in their ‘domestic relations, and 
most graceful in their manners; but they lack all enterprise; 
they have no notion of improvement, and no desire for it. 
Their wants are few and easily satisfied. They have not 
advanced one, step in civilization beyond the old Bretons 
who first set foot on the banks of ^e St. Lawrence, and 
they are quite content to be stationary.” * An eminently 
conservative race, they had no desire for a constitution after 
the English pattern and were well content to continue under 
the paternal despotism of the Quebec Act. But, when thrust 
upon them by ^eir benevolent conquerors, they accepted it 
wth the passive obedience they had been taught to show to 
their rulers. This very desirable state of affairs might have 
been indefinitely continued but for one unfortunate considera- 
tion. The French-Canadians were extrenjely jealous of their 
nationality, and they were determined to preserve, in Canada, 
all the characteristics of their race. The British acquiescence 
m this ideal, signified by the Quebec Act, had secured their 
loyalty m the American War of Independence. The situation 
was, however, still very dangerous, for upon this one question the 
whole people were umted to a last degree and were acutely sensi- 
tive Any change from the pohcy of 1774, real or fancied, would 
result in the complete alienation, of the whole French pop^ation. 

A new factor soon came into play which, to a very large 
extent, created the conditions of next forty-six years 
During the years following the conquest of Canada, and 
especially after 17S3, many Bntish emigrants settled in Lo%ver 
Canada, but more especially in the eastern and hitherto 
uncultivated parts. There ^ey formed a small, progressive 
English settlement which was popularly knoivn as the Eastern 
Townships. The energy and commercial activities of these 
people aroused the jealousy and suspicion of the slowly moving 
habitant. These feehngs of animosity and rivalry were 
strengthened among the French community by the policy of 
some of the British governors. They regarded with uneasy 


‘ V'® ^at>itans. or agncolhjral popolaUon of French ongm, hold their 
unds by feudal teaure which prcvaUs m the 'seignonal' districts Thoueh 
under the sway of England for 75 years, they have changed but httle in 
at all in Ungnage” Cf Lorf Dnrfiam’sWport. vrf m. 

• Lord Iluthao^s Report, ed l»cas,vbl.Jii. Appendix E.p 267. 
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eyes the great French predominance in the colony, and deemed 
it to be their duty to show marked favour and to encourage 
the English settlers in every >vay This policy was pursued 
to the utmost by Sir James Craig ‘ the Governor of Canada 
from 1807 to 1811 and the unfortunate results of his adminis 
tration created the atmosphere uhich made possible the great 
struggle of the thirties and forties 
Sir James Craig arrived in the colony in October 1807 He 
was transparently honest and well meanmg but having spent 
much of his hfe m active service wth the armies of England 
abroad he brought to the avil government ngid military 
autocracy and discipline He found the French Canadians a 
strong united party bound not only by common interests but 
by the subtle ties of race language and laws Craig soon 
became violently anti French and his feelings of animosity 
were intensified by his two chief advisers Herman Witsms 
yland and Judge Sewell • The former was convinced that 

Bnulh ^'‘*1 '*** ® braltar m 1748 He eDtered the 

So^th T served vath distmetien >a American Wai xn 

From i 8 qi to In ifioi hewaspromntedtobeal euteaaat general 

rH#™— IF— 

i«5t b,<.„ i'lSs ^ 

England in 1760 

forces nnd se “A throSL? General of the Bnt sh 

New York in >78. h- stag** of the war On the evacuation of 

the latter was to England vnth Sir Guy Caileton and when 

cametoCanadaMlM8ec«^TnI^*°'^ Bntish North Amenca Kyland 
and clerk of the Ea wtive appointed both civU secretary 

thegovemmentorcanada 

but was d smissed from h « aladviserof S r James Craig 

18, a Hecon^u^'C^er 

m 1838. He waaaKn Executive Council Until his death 

‘Jonathan SeweU vas bora « Council in 1813 

educated la EneUnd Massachusetts in 1766 but was 

to the Bar In i™, “°d was there called 

and in 1795 Attomev^G™r«i Solicitor General of Lower Canada 

of Will am Henrv m the I em.i* f®” he represented theborough 

Ch ef *So8 he was appointed 

while m 1809 he became Resident of the Executive Council 

res gned the pres denev of Legislat ve Council also He 

Chief Justice in 1833 '^ut Council in 1829 and the offee of 

ontil i , death « Quebec o* the Legislative Council 

earl est advocates of the loderah/-. >839 He vas one of the 

and wrote several pol tical tre-ii ^ tte Bnt sh North Amcncan provinces 
tt. B, I “ “S'My 'I ««”/»' «< r,d„Jun « ./ 

0/OPiH *^""^(l^ndon 1814) aixiOnike Advantagts 

^'^*f^eelothtCim»iTceo/tht IVorW (London 1814) 
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xt was necessary to assimilate "the colony in its religion, laws, 
and manners wth the parent state, wlule the latter declared 
that "the province must be converted into an Enghsh colony, 
or It will be ultimately lost to England ^ The governor and 
his advisers, therefore, soon endeavoured to undermine the 
Trench nationality in every way The pohtical strength of 
the French-Canadians lay in their complete predominance in 
the Assembly As a check and counterpoise, therefore, it 
became the policy of the Government to fill the Legislative 
and Executive Councils with Bntish members only ® The 
Bench was, also, to be composed of Enghsh judges only * The 
result of these measures was not to crush out the influence of 
the French-Canadians, but merely to arouse them from their 
former political lethargy The po^cy of the governor met 
wth determmed opposition m the Assembly, which was led 
by Pierre Bedard, a French Canadian of considerable abihty 
and foresight ® A dissolution made no difference, for, m the 
ensuing elections, the French came back stronger and more 
united than ever Dunng the course of this struggle, a most 
valuable and significant suggestion came from the French 
party Finding his fellow countrymen opposed and threatened 


^ Obfenahens Relative to the Poltheol State of Lower Canada, by Mr Ryland. 
May x8(j 8 C{ \V P M Keime^. op cit.p *48 

* Oiservaltons of Chief Justice seaell on the Union of the Provinces Cf 
'V P M Kcnoedy op cit p 368 

* There is reasoa to apprehend that the tune is fast approaching when the 
House of Assembly oi Lotct Canada \nl\ become the centre of sedition and 
a receptacle for the most desperate demagogues in the provmce To 
remedy the evil it will require much wisdom joined to a predommating 
PogUsh influence both m the Legislative and Executive Councils — Obsrr 
valionsRelaCivetothePoliticalSlaleofLowerCanada by Mr Hyland Mayi8o8 
Cl W P M Kennedy, op cit p 248 

* It IS suggested that the two senior Judges at Quebec (who are both o£ 
them upwards of seventy three years of age) should be permitted to retire on 
pensions that m appointing their successors the utmost care should be taken 
to select men of capacity and firmness Englishmen whose natural ties and 
habits attach them to the laws and religionof the Parent State — Observations 
tielative to the Political Slate of Lower Canada by Mr Ilylaod May 1808 

* Pierre Stanislas Bedard was bom at Charlcsbourg near Quebec on 

^3 November 1762 He was educated at the Quebec Seminary and nas 
wled to the Bar of Lower Canada in 1790 In 1792 he was elected to the 
LegisUhve Assembly of Lower Canada and sat there continnouslj until his 
appointment to the 'Bench la aflsa He became the \eadei of the T^renci 
Can^ian Party in the House and was mainly instrumental in. founding 
Ce OanaJien a joDTua] As one of the editors he was 

Craig but was later released without being 
ieoTgo Prevost made amends for this illegal 
judge He sat on the Bench until Xus death 


imprisoned in 1810 by Sir James 
brought to tnal In 1812 Sir C 
imprisonment by appiointing Xuoi 
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by the governor and his English councillors, as a means of 
escape Pierre Bedard in z8o8, put forivard a claim for re 
sponsible government ^ He explained his meaning tolerably 
well and saw clearly that not only was it possible but even 
necessary for the Assembly to have some control over the 
Executive Sir James Craig s comment and explanation of 
this claim is most interesting "The Canadian Party hang 
so completely together and these people have so mudi influence 
mnong them that it is to be expected while their ignorance 
^ presumption for I know not to which to attribute it 
V ^ shall not besurpnsed if they adopt some resolution 
which inay put me under the necessity of dissolving them 
they either believe or affect to believe that there exists a 
Ministry here and that m imitation of the Constitution of 
f Ministry is responsible to them for the conduct 

o the Government It is not necessary that I should point 
out to your Lordship the steps to which such an idea may 
lead them ’ 


This claim put forward by Pierre Bedard is of the greatest 
mportance because it is the first definite suggestion of applying 
the prmciple o responsible government to a dependency It is 
finally important to notice that this suggestion was 
Assembly The claims of the representative 
Legislature were much more modest, and only 
ae«red to remove the judges from the House and to obtam 
over officials by paying the expenses of the civil 
erp^tpH ^though Bedards proposal ^vas rejected, it 

on a Valuable precedent which was not lost 

of thic 5®^®^tions It IS interesting to notice the cause 
tL^^pw The French Canadians found 

ciUor <5 anH the Assembly by the Enghsh coun 

the novpm nationality threatened by the policy of 

^ g vemor To meet this double attack Bedard demanded 
de troisiime branche de la ISgjslatore cst 

Ex<cuta pour la rest^mdrr 1 « tentatjves que ferait le ConseiJ 

qu il n y a point de mmfefl jjdoptaat le sentiment de ceux qut disent 

devir renonclT^e ™ “ ^wdrait on qn elle ab\ndonnlt 

eontre le reprtsentant meme on bien qu eUe dingedt ses accusations 

qne nous devons voir en nnt serait une chose monstrueuse parte 

et lui appbquer les personno sacrie de Sa MajestfS 

Assembly of — Sp«ch of Pierre Bedard in the 

tomei, Ip »8o8 Cl P X Gamean Histoirt du Canada 

Wa?aS“Se^l0MesT^CT^®itoR^*^^n"*8l> Secretary of SUte lor 
» 5 August i 8 o 8 Cl W P M Kennedy dp clt p *50 
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that the administration of the colony should be earned on in 
harmony with, the views of the majority m the Assembly, which 
meant, of couree, a French control It is most interesting to 
notice that, in direct contrast to the Upper Province,'^ the claim 
of responsible government arose, not from a desire for greater 
political power, but from a determination to preserve their 
nationality The Quebec Act had attached the simple and 
conservative habitants to the Bntish rule, even dunng the 
Amenam revolt, and. only the cry of “Notre langue, nos 
institutions et nos lois “ * could wm them from their staunch 
allegiance to the Imperial Crown Once raised, however, the 
cry for national sdf expression was difficult to silence or 
appease and was, in the end only laid to rest by the grant of 
their first demand, responsible government, although fre- 
quently, dunng the mtervemng years, it was lost amid the 
conflicting jangle of other popular demands 
The Bntish Government was alarmed by the new spint of 
the Assembly, and Lord Castlereagh, the Secretary of State 
for War and the Colonies, urged Sir James Craig to be more 
cautious But Craig was not the man lor conciliation The 
seuure of an idtra nationalist French newspaper Le Canadien, 
and the arbitrary impnsonment of Bedard and other leaders 
of the French Party, show the unfortunate character of bs 
government Such actions aroused still greater enmity and 
in 1810, the attack upon the Government ivas continued 
In February the House of Assembly passed a resolution 
statmg their unwilUngness that the revenues of the Crowm 
should be used to defray provincial expenses ® The move 
was obvious The representatives were slowly beginning to 
reahze the power of the purse and hoped by it, to control the 
Executive The temper of the House made all business 
impossible and the goiemor was obliged to di^olve the 
Assembly once more He could only offer the Imperial 
Parliament two suggestions as to the manner of solving the 
difficulty “The first and most obvious remedy that presents 
itself IS to depnve them of the constitution as they call it, 
that IS of the representatne part of the Government 
Next to this great measure, that w hich is most gener^ly looked 


|C£ p 47 8«i 

* Tius was the mettP of L* Ca>tadten »n ultra naUouakst French newsT«r,«- 
o<J ted parUy by Pierre Eedard It had great influence in this catlv cenod 
and was later suppressed by Sir James Cmg ^ ^ 

*Cf pp »7-a 
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up to IS the Reunion of the two provinces so as to balance the 
Canadian Party m the House ^ His proposals were not 
acceptable to the Home Government and he was accordingly 
withdrawn m i8io 

The utter failure of Sir James Craig was far more fatal than 
success could have been Had he succeeded in crushing 

out the Fr^ch nationality the whole subsequent history of 
Canada would have been vitally changed But he found that 
I^ople and the Roman Church too strong for him and the 
1 eals he strove to annihilate were strengthened by his perse- 
therefore his administration that laid the 
seeds ot that bitter racial conflict which for so long retarded 
e pi^ceful development of tlie province Before hts depar 
ture Craig himself confessed that the French Canadians were 
viewing us with sentiments of mistrust and jealousy with 
line of distinction 

nrft IS completely drawn Tnendship and corAality 

« found— even cconmon intercourse scarcely 
1^.1 1 Already the atmosphere of bitter animosity 
dircctly to the futdc rebclhon of 1837 and tlie 
Xr f had been created 
cih-itnrv successors followed a con 

water/^ if "hich for a tune acted like oil on troubled 
the war wiUi the United States* 
and \nl1i uhich the republican armies were loyally 

It dfd II “ Great effect upon Loaer Canada as 

m the liSor\ where it proved the turning point 

nnuenee en ° ‘■“^e one un^rtant 

to the ea^ "nr"' ">'= “"‘"S 

lncrcascd''co5t of ^ lesser degree to tlie 

accent the offer ffo'emment fhe governor was induced to 
tSS me ™,^r. Assembly to miso new revenue by fresh 
by the House ^ *"rtrrure is that being levied 

y House these taxes >,em nbsolntely controlled by the 

el rs£r°!j;;J‘?rS»"!<«IaadLl,rT,e„Un.h..oaa lion 

’'^7^'“ = 'Sm“ ffyJ'rs! 

a.‘S!;i^' the . 
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Assembly In the words of Lord Glenelg the Colonial Secre 
tary, it was ‘the first step which put the colonial assembly 
in possession of a practical power of exerasing the constitutional 
nght which they derived from the Act of 1791 ' 

The reconcihation was, however, of a temporary nature and 
did not indicate any fundamental change in the general position 
Racial animosities were increased rather than dummshed The 
numbers of the Enghsh settlers were steadily increasing and 
their progressive and successful methods of commerce and 
agriculture aroused the suspicion and jealousy of the habitants 
The parties in the Assembly assumed a national aspect * 
Moreover, although favoured personally by the governor the 
French Canadians were rigidly excluded from all share in the 
government ® This treatment was keenly resented by them 
and they declared C est pour que toutes les places des con 
seillers fussent donn^es k ce parti [1 e the Enghsh Party] 
qu aucun des membres de la majonte de 1 Assemblee pas 
meme 1 orateur n a pu etre conseiller ce qui est la cause de 
tout le d^sordre qui parait dans 1 exercice de notre consti 
tution * The desire for some share in the administration of 
the province is not exactly the same as the demand for respon- 
sible government We have seen that the French were not 
yet ready to take such a momentous step * Nevertheless m 
the history of the struggle for self government the movement 
for a French representation m the Executive Council is of the 
highest importance It is really an immature expression of 


^ Lord Glenelg In the House of Lords 9 May 1837 Cf Hansard 1837 
Nol rcxxwu p 708 

* Les divisions de la Chambre d Assemblee deviennent nationales les 
Anglais d un formant la nunont^ 4 laqaelle est I16 le gouvemement et 
les Caaadiens de 1 autre formant la majonte 4 laquelle est attachde la masse 
du peuplc —Mimotre au souittn de la Pequite des Habxlans du Bas 

Canada d Sen Allesse Royalt /# Pr»i»ca Rigent Humblemenl soumts d la 
constdiraiien de Milord Balhursf Mtmsire d Elat ■tour les Colomec n 
W P M Kennedy op cit p *83 

* Les membres qui ont dte fait ConseiUers Exdcuhfs ont ^td pns dans la 
rolnontd le parti du gouvemement s est trouvfi li6 avec la mmonti de la 
Chambre d AssembWe ct la majonte c est i-dire la Chambre d Assemblde 
die meme ^ laquelle est attaches la masse du pcuple regardde comme un 
corps etranger £ peme reconnu du gouvemement et des autres branches de 
la legislature a ete laissee dans 1 opposition comme destinde k etre mende nar 
la force -Mimotre au soulten de la RequlU des Habilans du flat 

Canada i Son Allesse R^ale le I^nee R/gent Humblemenl soumu i la 

w p'm ' p% "■ ° 

« Ibid p 184 

‘Cf pp 3 J -3 
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the desire for self govemhient Although on the surface it 
merely urges that both parties in the province ought to be heard 
before policy \vas decided it was m reality based on the same 
fundamental principle that government should be earned on 
accordmg to the will of the people and not accordmg to the 
whim of the ruler From maintaming the rights of the French 
Canadians to be heard m the Council it was but a short step 
to demand that the administration of the colony should be in 
harmony with the wishes of the majonty in the Assembly 
which would of course be French How short that step was 
^ remarkable petition ^ sent to England in 1814 
Although nominally only asking for a French element in the 
Council the document really contains a deaded advocacy of 
responsible government The theory is not of course worked 
out m the detail m which it appears in Lord Durham s Report * 
or ev» in the Canadian wntmgs * during the thirties but 
nev«thdess it gives the broad outlines of the system finally 
appued, to the colonial constitution by Lord Elgin Governor 
V ^847-54 « The petition denounces govern 

ment by minority qui, 6tant nvaux de la majority sont peu 
repr^enter and urges that the admmis- 
ation should be conducted m accordance wth the views of 
the majority in the Assembly La Chambre de 1 Assemble 
^ obtenir d une mam^re reguhfere sans que 
01 sur les recommandations de ceux du parti anglais Si 
le Gouvemement avait le pouvoir d appeler au conseil les 
S membres de la majonty de la Chambre d Assembl^e 

d entendre les deux partis et de 
reniP«^ 1 connaitre 1 un que par les informations 

con«5Pii« ^ serait plus pnv6 de connaissances et des 

pourrait tirer des anciens habitans du pays et 
aui n pqf viennent du part: oppose 

le nius d inf^ ou il y a le plus de connaissance du pays ni 

‘ This document 
iV Bas Canada i Sw 

Milord Uatkunt Ministra dl^i toumis d la consldirat on dt 

op «it pp as* 7 C< W P M Kennedy 

JCf p S7 8eq 

PP At 35 57 63 

PoyaJe U du Bas-Canada d Sen 

Milord Batkursl Minuirt A f soumtt d la considJrat on de 

op tit- p «J foftteCoto,,,, a w p M Ktonedy 
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may well be compared with the Nmety-two Resolutions ' which 
heralded the rebelhon of 1837 
The storm, which had been slowly gathenng. finally broke 
over the head of Lord Dalhousie,* when he came to rule the 
province in 1820 Its violence vms all the greater because the 
leadership of the French Party was steadily being transferred 
from the cautious and far-seeing Pierre Bedard to Louis Joseph 
Papmeau ^ Unstable, violent, and passionate, yet possessing 
considerable personal charm Papmeau exercised a remarkable 
influence over his compatriots He developed to the highest 
degree his gift of declamatory and persuasive oratory and, 
until 1837, he overshadowed all other figures m the pohtical 
life of Lower Canada From the time of his assumption of the 
leadership of the French Party, the confusion and violence in 
the Assembly rapidly increased and the more prudent pohcy 
of Bedard was completely lost Papmeau earnestly desired 
that the French Canadians should have a predominatmg 
influence upon the administration of the colony, but his 
methods of attaining this end were very unfortunate and 
umvise * Bedard s concise yet all embracing demand for 
responsible government was lost amid many futile wrangles 
wth the Mother Country upon details of less importance 
Even on the eve of the rebellion, when at last the importance 
of this pnnciple was realized, the French endeavoured to 
attain that ideal by urging that an elective Legislative Council 
should be granted * The demand, that the composition of 


* W P M Kenoedy op cit pp 36&-88 and also pp 41-a of this study 

* George Ramsay ninth Eail of Dalhousie was born in 1770 In 1788 he 
joined the 3rd Dragoon Guards and in 1809 he attained the rank of major 
general and in 1S30 that of genera! He fought throughout the Revolu 
tionary and Peninsalar Wars and was present at the BatUe of Waterloo 
In 1816 he was appointed Governor of Nova Scotia and m 1820 Governor 
General of Canada He held that position till i6z8 In 1829 he was appointed 
Commander in-Chief in India In 1830 he was elected Captain General of the 
Royal Company of Archers the lung s bodyguard for Scotland He died on 
2t March 1838 

•Louis Joseph Papmeau was born in Montreal on 7 October 1786 theson 
of Joseph Papmeau a French noUry He waa educated at the Quebec 
bemmary and was called to the Bar of Lower Canada In 1810 He served as 
an officer in the Canadian MihUa dunng the war of 1812 and was present at 
t^he capture of Detroit. In 1814 he was elected to the Assembly andiniSn 
he ch«en Speaker, which office U held almost contmuoisly until the 

^ndl but he found his advice ignored and soon resigned From that tim^ 
he earned on an aptaUon ever inching ,n violence against the pohev of 

the Government which finally tesnlted la the rebellion of iStr o* 

•Cf pp 40-1 SCI p 44 
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the Executive Council ought to be in harmony wth the majority 
of the Assembly, was not maintained half so vigorously or 
tenaciously This, as mudi as anything, shows Papineau’s 
lack of political insight, because the latter is far supenor to the 
former as a practical means of guiding the destimes of the 
colony Indeed the composition of the Legislative Council 
IS of minor importance when the Assembly controb the 
Lxecutive* 


The immediate cause of the great struggle, in which Papmeau 
was finally to lead his followers to rebellion, was a financial 
one Lord Dalhousie had been instructed by the Impenal 
arlianwnt to obtain from the Assembly, a permanent civil 
ist The House however, after changing the governor’s 
estimates voted the necessary revenue for one year only, and 
included in their scrutiny the revenues of the Crowai, as if 
uic> too were under provincial control The Legislative 
Council reje^d this Bill and censured the conduct of the 
K, J?,® however, refused to make any altcra- 

tions in the Bill and tlie Executive was, therefore, left walhout 
voted During the next year the governor 
^ * explained that the permanent revenue was for per- 
iv. /.«*! general expenditure would 

a V early \olc The representatives, led by 
Tiiov refused to agree to any compromise whatsoever 
^ vle^mined to guide the whole machinery of gov cm- 
cnil i ^c'onucs of the colony A permanent 

refused The Trcncli Party 
from certain expinng revenue Acts, 

rcwmrr rcccucd a large portion of her 

and 'vould have further embarrassed the Executive 

ofthcoth^rpiSmw'*' disabled the administration 

alarmed, and felt 

silence the Frenr^* should be made In iSsa, therefore to 
cSomes of \ »t <l«:lded to reunite the two 

union • T»“s Proi>osed act of 

~on IS a most important factor in the nsc of I rcnch 
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Canadian nationalism as it aimed at bnnging the Roman 
Catholic clergy under the control of the Government and also, 
at abohshing the use of the French language in parliamentary 
debates The Trench were funous at this attempt as they 
deemed it to submerge their national character Many 
petitions were sent to England ‘ and finally, Papmeau himself 
vent to London to appeal against the Act being passed The 
Upper Canadians ® also had no desire for umon and it was only 
advocated wth any real eagerness, by the Eastern Townships ^ 
Owing to the great outcry that was raised in Canada, the Bill 
was finally wthdrawn The chief result of this attempt at 
union was to cause the French Canadians to rally more firmly 
than ever, around the nationalist banner of Papmeau and to 
view with ever growing suspiaon the pohcy and pretensions 
of the Imperial Parliament 

Meanwhile the quarrel between the Executive and the 
Assembly concerning the permanent civil list raged more 
fiercely than ever The Colonial Secretary impressed upon 
the governor the necessity of refusing all arrangements that 
went in any degree to compromise the integnty of the revenue 
known by the name of the permanent revenue • while the 
Assembly denying this pnnaple declared that to the Legis- 
lature alone appertains the nght of distnbutmg all monies 
levied in the colonies * In his speech proroguing the 
Assembly in 1827 Lord Dalhousie clearly summed up the 
seriousness of the situation In my administration of the 
government I have seen seven years pass a^vay ^vlthout any 
conclusi\e adjustment of the public accounts thus accumu 
lating a mass for future investigation which must lead to 


* Petition o£ the Legislative Council of Lower Canada against union 182a 
Cf W P M Kennedy op cit p 331 

Resolution of the House of Assembly of Lower Canada against Union 
Ibid p 332 

Petition from the French Canadians against Union X823 Ibid pp 332 4 

‘Pctitionfrom Wentworth UpperCanada against the Union Cf W P M 
Kennedy op cit. pp 33S-8 

•Petioon from Bntuh of Montreal for Union December 1822 Ibid 
PP 31^23 

rtetition in favour of Umon of the Provinces from Merchants in the Citv and 
D strict of Quebec 1822 Ib d pp 324-6 ^ ^ 

Petit on from the Eastern Townships for Union 1822 Ibid pp 32&-ro 

« Lord to S r Francis Burton the Acting Governor dunni; the 

absenceofLordDalhousieinEngUnd 4 June 1825 Cf \\ p Kenn/.dt 
op cit Pp 33O-40 ivBuneay 

‘Resolutions of the Hoise of Assemblj of Lower Canada 1826 n 
>\ P M Kennedy op cit pp 340-t ^ 
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confusion and misunderstanding In the same years I have 
seen the measures of government, directly apphcable to the 
wants of the province, thrown aside without any attention 
and without any reason assigned I have seen the forms of 
parhament utterly disregarded, and in this session a positive 
assumption of executive authority, instead of that of legislative, 
whichlastis alone yoursharem the constitution of the state” ‘ 
The last sentence especially, is a concise statement of the 
whole difficulty The French Canadians were determined to 
go to any lengths in order to get some working control over the 
administration of the province 
Countless petitions found their way to England, and finally, 
m 1828 the Imperial Parliament ordered a Select Committee 
^the House of Commons to inquire into the Canadian troubles 
Tins committee * endeavoured to allay the suspicions of the 
habitants by once more reaffirming, in their report, the pohcy 
of aUowing the French ‘the peaceful enjoyment of their 
religion, laiss and pnvileges ’ A concihatory spirit was also 
shown concerning the dispute over the revenue Wliile 
acknowledging the Crown’s rights over all the revenues of the 
colony, the report advised that they should be placed at the 
entire disposjd of the Assembly, after an adequate civil list had 
been provided for the governor, the judges, and the executive 
councillors A desire was evinced to place the relations between 
e legislative assemblies and the Executive Government of 
nada on a nght footing” as a means "of remedying all 
’but exactly how that was to be done \vas not 
w as not. at that time, officially adopted 
♦n administration, but, on the accession of the ^VTug^ 

colon, ^1™***"^ accepted by them as a general guide upon all 
over to I? a law was passed handing 

for r ^ Assembly, unconditionally, the revenues reserved 
lor the Crown under the Quebec Act » 

House of Assembly, however, remained 
peimanent civil list, which the Imperial 
stublximK creditable moderation, was still 

J efused Papmeau was steadily leading his 

«« AMcmblj- m iSi; Cf 

Canada i8j8 cf*'\\*V^?'^**** 
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follows ers to the heights of folly * A v-iser leader would have 
gratefully accepted this concession, which gave them almost 
complete control over the revenue, but the violent and pas- 
sionate leader of the French flung back at the Mother Country 
licr well meant efforts at conciliation In spite, therefore, of 
the conciliatory spirit of the Whig Government the situation 
remained as before, except that now the Assembly had almost 
entire control of all the revenne raised in the colony 
Papincau was not satisfied with an indirect fiscal control 
over the Executive He desired that the Assembly should 
fully control the policy of the Government The great obstacle 
to the fulfilment of this ideal was the composition of the Execu- 
ti\c and Legislative Councils The Legislative Council, 
therefore, became the next object of Papmeau s violent 
attacks* In 1831 a petition was sent to England* complaining 
of "the composition of the legislative council" and the want 
of rcsponsibibty and accountability of public officers ” In the 
Mme year, a debate also took place in the Assembly upon 
that subject In January 1833 a motion against the consti- 
tution of the Legislate e Council was passed by the House of 
Assembly by 34 votes to 26 and later m the year a petition 
Was ^ent from the House to England begging the king to make 
the Council clccti\ e ♦ At the same time, the Assembly endea- 
\ {flirt'd to force the governor to accede to their demands by 
granting supplies only upon certain conditions These con- 
ditions were not accepted by the Executive, and the supplies 
therefore, failed Next year, 1834, no supplies were \otcd at 
ill and the Assembly prepared a large petition called the 
Kincty-lwo Resolutions,* which was later sent to London 
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to control all expenditure in the province should be acknov- 
ledged The irresponsibility of the Executive vas violently 
attacked, and it was declared unpciativc, for the welfare of the 
province, that the Legislative <^ncil, which "has served to 
perpetuate a system of discord and contention” and has 
‘ acted with avow ed hostility to the sentiments of the people,” * 
should become elective A resolution was also included to the 
effect that this House hopes and believes that the 
Houses of Parharaent of the United Kingdom ivill be disposed 
to support the accusations brought by this House 
so that the people of this province may not be forced, by 
oppression to regret their dependence on the British Empire, 
and to seek elsewhere a remedy for their afflictions ” • These 
Resolutions are of the greatest importance — and they provide 
along and detailed list of all the grievances of the French Party 
Moreover they caused a spht in that, hitherto, solidly umted 
people The Moderates were alarmed by the attitude of 
Pa^nwu and his more violent followers, while the Roman 
Cathohc Church was also ahenated by the sentiments of revo- 
lutiim and republicanism The Constitutional Association of 
Quebec * was formed m opposition to the extremists although, 
at the same tune advocating a certain measure of reform For 
a tune however, the Moderates could do nothing The wuld 
oratory of Papineau swept the country, and the violent scenes 
in the A^embly closely resembled those m the Convention of 
1792 in France Agam m 1835, the House refused to vote 
supplies The Government was almost at a standstill 

ihe Nmety two Resolutions were sent to England, where 
ey made a considerable impression on British statesmen * 
ine governor-general. Lord Aylmer,* was recalled in 1835, and 

■ a w P M op c.t p 369 

Conjoint, which led to the formation of the 

tile whole session la tranuag that remonstrance they consumed 

^ whole voting a single vote supply at 

in 18J5* t 775 Heenteied the army and became a general 
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Lord Gosford * was sent to take his place and also, as head of a 
commission * to mvestigate the Canadian problem on the spot 
The matter however, had gone too far and waS much too 
complicated to be solved by this weak but good natured Insh 
peer, who, in addition to his other difficulties,® was hindered 
rather than helped by the almost contradictory instructions < 
given him by the Imperial Parliament The affair was further 
comphcated by the stubborn attitude of Wilham IV,® who 
personally exhorted Sir Charles Grey one of the royal commis- 
sioners, to “take care to assert those undoubted prerogatives 
which the Crown there possesses and which I am determined 
to enforce and mamtain * ® ‘*I vvill never consent to 
alienate the Crown lands said the kmg to Lord Gosford, 

‘ nor to make the Council elective ’ The general aspect of 
Gosford s administration, therefore showed a determined 
effort to try to concihate the French Canadians without 
offenng any sohd concessions The result of this poUcy was 
to alienate the British settlers and in no way to placate the 
Trench The efforts of the royal commissioners were met by 
the Assembly with a demand for fresh concessions This last 

‘Archibald second Earl of Gosford sfcasbom m 1776 He entered political 
life la 1793 as member for Armagh in the Iruh Parliament Alter the Umoa 
la 1801 he still continued to represent this consbtuency until be succeeded his 
lather m the peerage m 1807 In 1811 he was elected as a representative peer 
for Ireland and the House of Lords where he became an exponent of the 
VVTiig policy of conciliation with Ireland In 1832 he was appomted Lord 
Lieutenant of Armagh and his success in this office was such that he was 
appomted by the Melbourne Government to be Governor General of Canada 
and the head of a special commission to inquire into the state of Lower 
Canada He remained there until 1837 when he was compelled to admit 
failure Alter his return to England he vigorously opposed the Union Bill 
of 1840 without success His later jears were devoted to hrs estates in 
Ireland He died In 1849 

•The commissioners were Lord Gosford Sir Charles Grey and Sir George 
Gipps 

• In the Canadian debate of March 1837 Ttoebuck said Sir George Gipps 
has a leaning towards Liberality Sir Charles Grey is a high Tory and as for 
poor Lord Gosford he seems to have led a disagreeable life between the 
snarling Whig and the arrogant Torj and was evldenUy distressed to 
choose between the two knowing nothing of the subject matter of dispute 
—Hansard 1837 sol xxxm p 1344 

» Dispatch fmm Lord Clcnelg the Colonial Secretary to the Earl of Gosford 
17 July 1835 Cf VV r M Kennedy oj> cit pp 399 - 4 ** 

•The polie> of William IV In this cnsis but with less influence on public 
aPalrs was ver^ like that of George HI at the beginning of the Ammcan 
Kesolutlon Both 1 < I to rebell on 

•CharlesC T Cresille JovmaisoftktRttentofCtergtll andtttUiamn 
sol ill p 37J I ju1> 1835 

' njiniurgk Rtvttw VOl CXXXUi p 3x9 
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petition of 1836 ^ represents the final stand of the Papineau 
, Party Before the outbreak of the rebellion and sho%vs a very 
considerable development of the ideas of 1834. The necessity 
of ext^dmg “ the elective principle to the Legislative Council " * 
was vigorously maintained while a proposal "to render tlie 
Executive Council directly responsible to the representatives 
of the people conformably to the principles and practice of the 
British Constitution" was also put forward.* Although the 
attainment of a responsible Executive Council had never been 
^ definitely the primary object of Papineau's policy as of the 
Reformers of Upper Canada, he tvas inexorably led to put 
forward this demand as the only reliable means of obtaining 
control of the administration of the colony. Indeed, this 
prtition contains one of the most precise definitions of respon- 
sible government that we have previous to the rebellion.* 
It reached the root of the whole trouble, below even racial, 
economic, and other difficulties. 

« great consternation m England, where it 

was hotly debated in the House of Commons m the beginning 
01 1037 Lord John Russell refused to consider an elective 
^epiative CouncU because "the second Assembly would be 
Assembly and would try to enforce 
n 1 1 demands." » A responsible Executive CoundU he 
en^ely incompatible with the relations between 
rn^n % . 1 *’ colouy." • The Other leading states- 

, oth \Vliig and Tory, declared themselves to be of the 
^e opinion as Lord Jolin RusseU. W. E Gladstone gave 
T ^ unquaHfied support,"^ whUe 

anley declared that the question of a responsible 

*Ibld.B 4tl • KK 

* Ibid , p ^3 1 

from entering on any 

‘o Ml-ing that tS fuU rohcy We shall confnc ourselves 

of the Mople K- nwogaiuon of the rights of this House and 

counci«d ti?.r Majesty may be pleased to call to >our 

the United Kingdom r««tJce of 
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Executive was, in reality, "a question of whether or no this 
colony vas to be held, or was to be given up " * Only the 
Radicals supported the demands of the French-Canadians, 
Joseph Hume* and Daniel O'Connell* being especially * 
promment 

Violently abused by Papmeau and doomed to ultimate 
failure, Lord Gosford continued his investigations In their 
final report to Parliament, the royal commissioners advocated 
that the Impenal Act of 1831 • should be repealed, and that 
no responsibility of the Executive Council to the Assembly 
should be recognized The representatives, however, were in 
no vay abashed They continued to reiterate their demands 
"for a good and responsible system of local government” 
and passed resolutions embodymg them * The Bntish Govern- 
ment was thoroughly perplexed The leading statesmen in 
England were convinced of the necessity of never giving ivay 
to the claims of the Papmeau Party, "which we consider 
v.ould amount to the abandonment of the colony altogether ” • 
On the other hand, it seemed impossible to satisfy the Assembly 
m any other way The most wdl-meanmg attempts at con- 
ciliation, notably m 1831,’ had been received with contempt, 
and the report of the Gosford Commission showed utter failure 
to deal, adequately, ivith the situation For four years the 
Executive had been obhged to manage without any supplies, 
whatsoever, bemg voted by the Assembly. It was in this spint 
of beivilderment and exasperation that Lord John Russell, 
m 1837, earned the Ten Resolutions* through the Impenal 
Parliament The demands of Papmeau and his followers were 
definitely refused, and the Executive was given the power to 
appropnate the supplies necessary for the mamtenance of the 
Government, whether the Assembly agreed or not 

These resolutions supplied just the necessary impetus to 
avraken into funous hfe the violent passions which slumbered 
in all parts of the province The Assembly, which offered a 

’Hansard op cit,i837 vol xxxvm p ti8 

•Hansard op cit 1837, vol xxxvii pp 76-95 

* O Connell very effectively, compared the grievances of Ireland with those 
of Canada Cf Hansard op cit , 1837 vol xxxvi pp 1323-54 

* Cf p 40 

* Kesolutionsof the HouseofAssemhlyofLowcrCanada, 1836 Cf'w P JI 
Kennedy op cit , pp 425-7 

* Lord John Kussell in the House of Commons Cf Hansard, 1837 

vol XXXVI p 1304 ' 

’ Cf pp 40-1 

• Appendix B 
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slightly more respectable version of the -wild and disorderly 
scenes which were wtnessed in all parts rose m uproar 
Supphes were of course, withheld and an angry reply ’ was 
sent to the Imperial Parliament ‘It is our duty to tell the 
Mother Country that if she earned the spint of these resolutions 
into effect in the government of Bntish Amenca and of this 
province in particular, her supremacy, therein, ivill no longer 
depend upon the feelings of affection of duty, and of mutual 
interest which should best secure it, but on physical and 
matenal force * It was obvious that nothmg could be done 
to alter the temper of the Assembly so the House was pro- 
rogued on 6 August and as events turned out it never met 
again 


Dunng the autumn of 1837, violent meetings were held in 
all parts of the province and everywhere the greatest confusion 
reigned signal for open insurrechon was the dismissal, 

by I^rd Gosford of certain officers of the militia The rank 
and file immediately began to elect their own officers and this 
open insubordination was followed by acts of violence Thus 
rebellion in Lower Canada At first it was feared 
that the rising would be a formidable one but the situation 
was sawd by the loyalty of the Moderates and by the action 
of the Roman Catholic Church which strongly supported the 
ijovemment and the cause of peace ® The rebellion ivas 
easuy suppressed, but the evils which had caused the outbreak 
still remained The position was all the more dangerous 
because a similar insurrection had taken place m Upper 
cawda, under the leadership of Wiiham Lyon Mackenzie 
.,1 ^ ♦ movement in Upper C^ada had followed a course almost 
Identical to that of the sister province, with one mam exception 

Cf w rsi 

JIbi<l p ^39 

OctSbcrbya^torall(-tt*r«,*^****K* was followed in 

them to lie le^rf leatimg 

cl Cducati^ m Lower ^ Cominmioner of Inquiry Into the state 

Uoman^thol" fch It to'thZloyalty of the 

merits of this most e»e»T,T,i. ™P®^We to pay too high a tnbote to the 

felt lEul iU Lucer has^n ™ ***'*”*'"« has evtr been beneficially 

of Its sacred dati« a^ tte i'li?**"*^®**®**' •’i' ^^‘hful discharge 
Crown Cf Lortl)urhani^V^'‘“‘l'rf“"» allegiance to the Bntish 

the Catholic Chumh whose *** A^^dlxDp3^I And also 

among the ] rench-Canadian. station 

Country Ibid p ayy **® forfeited their fidelity to the Mother 
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—that is, in the origin of the movement. Tlic habitants had 
had no desire, in the first place, for greater political power, and 
NYOuld, indeed, have been content with less. It was thdr 
fear, suspicion, and dislike of the new and progressive British 
settlers that, finally, caused them to demand a controlling 
influence over the affairs of the province in order to save their 
nationality from extinction. The situation in Upper Canada 
was very different. There ^Yas no special problem, and all 
were well acquainted wth the British political system. In 
that province the rebellion was the result of the clash of two 
rival parties for the control of the colony. The history of 
these years presents an interesting parallel to struggle for 
responsible government which took place in England in the 
seventeenth century and wliich found its logical conclusion 
m the Reform Bill of 1832. t tt • 

The province was settled in the first place by the United 
Empire Loyalists, who had, owing to their devotion to Great 
Britain, fled from the United States, after 1783. Forming 
practically the whole population of the colony, thw were able 
to govern it strictly in accordance^ with their Tory ideals. 
Their leaders, forming a narrow clique, called, by contem- 
poraries. the FamUy Compact,' wielded the whole power of 
the province. "For a long time this body of men, receiving 
at times accessions to its numbers, possessed almost all the 
highest public offices, by means of which, and of its influence 
in the Executive Council, it welded aU the powers of govern- 
ment; it maintained influence in the legislature by means of its 
predominance in the Legislative Council; and it disposed of 
the large number of petty posts which are m the patronage of 
the Government all over the province. . . "^e bench, the 

magistracy, the high offices of the Episci^al Church, and a 
great part of the legal profession are filled by the a^erents of 
this party' by grant or purchase they have acquired nearly 
the -whole of the -waste lands of the pro™ce; they are all- 
powerful in the chartered banks, and till lately snared among 
themselves almost aU offices of trust and profit. * Although 
the members of this party were nomin^y depeiffient upon the 
^vill of the governor, being nominated to tneir official positions 


t A name not much more appropnate than pa^ de«gnafaona usually are, 
inasmuch as there is. in truth, vwy WUe oMamly among the 

persons thus united ” Cf Lord I>uiham a Report, vol u. p 148. 

» Lord Durham’s Report, vol u. p 
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by him, they were able to mould his policy to a very large 
extent because he uas practically obliged to draw his advisers 
from their circle ^ 

A monopoly of power, so extensive and so lasting, could not 
fail to pro\oke envy and dissatisfaction The war of 1812 
both strengthened and weakened tlicir influence The struggle 
intensified their loyalty and attachment to tlic Mother Countrj , 
but in policy, they became more anti democratic than ever, and 
more hostile to the republic on their southern borders Their 
power and influence in Downing Street was increased because 
it was based on present as well as past loyalty Moreover, by 
their vigorous defence of the province, they had justified their 
right to be considered an addition to the stabihty of the 
Empire At the same time, however, the conclusion of the 
war proi, ed to be the beginning of a strong opposition to this 
governing Tory class Great Britain feelmg a new interest 
in the welfare of her Canadian colonies, began to perceive the 
advantages of emigration to the fertile lands of North America 
After the Napoleonic Wars there was considerable distress m 
the Motherland so that the poor, especially of Scotland and 
IreUnd began to turn their gaze ^vlth hope upon the new 
lands The war had a similar effect upon the United States 
where the soldiers, returning home, related stones of the great 
fertuity of the northern country Therefore, in spite of the 
Bntish connection attracted by the cheap lots, the citizens of 
the republic migrated m large numbers during the succeeding 
years to the alarm not only of the provincial government ® 
but ako of the Impenal Parliament ’ The new settlers, both 
trom Bntam and from the United States, generally had radical 
or republican tendencies so that they began to form a natural 
opposition to the Family Compact This opposition was 
crystallized and intensified by the intolerant attitude of that 
exclusive clique It was quite excusable that the United 


submitted® f turn are said to have either 

to have vieM,-ri ^♦^°*i** influence or after a short and unavailing struggle 

c°f ““ 

betw^ne^M “afco any distinction 

they refrain ^ 5 *® United States and other foreigners nor can 

eminabon in fntnr^intl^if ® then- doubt of the expedience of encouraging 
Bntah Dominions - 

»Cf^^io 1898 NoteC pp 42-4 
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Empire Loyalists, who had twice suffered loss of homes for the 
sake of the Empire, should be unwilHng to allow the republicans 
from the south any important share in governing the small 
community. But harder to justify was the fact that, obsessed 
wiA a love of power, they also endeavoured to exclude the 
British settlers, because, whatever might have been their 
rebgious or political views, they were all, for the most part, 
very loyal to the imperial connection. It was from these new 
settlers, therefore, that a Radical or Reform Party grew up in 
opposition to the policy of the Family Compact. The struggle 
that ensued between the two finally led to rebellion 
The issue of the contest m Upper Canada was complicated 
and embittered by rehgious dissensions. In order to counter- 
b^ance the establishment of the Roman Cathohe Church in 
the lower province,^ and also to foster feelings of loyalty 
towards the Mother Country,* the statesmen of the eighteenth 
century deemed it necessary to estabhsh the Church of England 
^ predominant position in the colony. The means of 
estabhshment was not by religious intolerance, but by so well 
providing the Church with lands that it might be the wealthiest 
and most powerful denomination in Upper Canada The 
proportion was fixed as "equal to the seventh part of the lands 
* and at the same time the heutenant*govemor 
and the Executive were empowered to erect parsonages and 
Ketones *' according to the establishment of the Church in 
^ngiand ” ♦ For a time these privileges were unquestioned 
because practically all the United Empire Loyalists were enthu- 
siastically devoted to that Church As the colony grew in 
wealth and population, however, the inconveniences of the 
reserves became more and more apparent. Dotted in small 
all over the'Country, they became islands of waste and 
'uldness amid the tillage and industry of the surrounding 
_ districts, an effective impediment to close settlement and the 


Dunham* Poltttcal Unrest tn Upper Canada (1815-36). p 80 
... the Archbishop ol Canterboiy declared in the House of Lords: 

establishment and support of that Church was calculated to 
tn order, obedience to the laws, and that attachment 

,, Iv Country which every lover of his country would wish to 
p 714 ^ colonial possessions of England ” — Hansard. 1838. vol xli, 

P *1^* CoQstituUonal Act of 1791. Cf Statutes at Large, vol xvi, 
P ConsUtutional Act of 1791 Cf Stafufrs at Large, vol xvi. 
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making of good roads * Moreover, nearly all the new settli^ 
who came flocking into the country after the conclusion of the 
war wiUi tlie United States belonged cither to the Church of 
Scotland or to the Dissenting Churches 'Hiey, therefore 
opposed on religious grounds the maintenance of the pnvilcges 
of an Established Churcli and desired tliat the clergy resenes 
sliould be divided amongst all the denominations according 
to the numbers of their congregations They based thetf 
claims on the ambiguous wording of the Constitutional Act, 
which only mentions a protestant clergy ’ * Tlie two most 
important bodies in opposition to the Church of England were 
the Methodists,* who were easily the largest sect in the colony, 
and the Church of Scotland,* which logically based its claims 
on the fact tliat Canada was acquired after 1707, when 
Bntam had two estabhshed religions The Church of England 
was by no means willing to consider the claims of the other 
Churches and led by the vigorous and indomitable Scotsman 
John Strachan * vahantly contested every inch of the ground 


‘ In evidence given before a House of Coromons Committee of 1836 on the 
Disposal of Lands In Bntish Colonies (p 8) oneofthewitaesses Mr 
spoke of the clergy reserves in Canada remaiaiag desert 10 the midst 01 
spreading cultivation and tbereW retarding the general Improvement 01 tne 
country Cf Lord Durham s Report vol li p 204 . 

• such allotment and appropnation of lands for the support ana 

maintenance of a protestant cler^ within the same •^Constitutional Act 
1791 Cf Slalutes at Large vol xvi p 126 . 

• Their claims were fully expressed in a Petition from Methodist Churches 

to England 8 September 1831 Cf Dougina Drymner op cit 1899 noted 
PP. 32-8 _ 

• A Petition from Church of Scotland to Lord Bathurst Cf Douglas 
Brymner op clt 1899 note « pp *5 7 

‘ John Strachan -was bom at Aberdeen in Scotland in 1778 He was edu 
cated at the umvexsities of Aberdeen and St Andrews and in 1799 came 
to Canada For twelve years be taught in a school first at Kingston ana 
then at Cornwall where be became quite famous In 1803 he took Orders in 
the Church of England and was appointed Rector of Cornwall In 1812 be 
became Rector of York (Toronto) and played a conspicuous part during the 
war in. 1818 he was appointed a meinber of the Executive Council and in 
1820 of the Legislative Conned From that time he became Sir Peregrine 
MaiUand s chief adviser on both political and religious matters and also one 
of the leading members of the Family Compact He especially distinguished 
himself by his advocacy of the exdasive nght of the Church of England 
to the clergy reserves In 1836 however he resigned from the Executive 
Council and in 1841 he ceased to sit in the Legislative Council In 1S25 he 
became Archdeacon of \ork and 1111839 Bishop of Toronto Henceforth he 
took little part in pobtics and devoted himself to religious and educational 
work He became in 1827 the first Pres dent of King s CoUege Toronto 
but when that was reorgamied in 1850 as the Umversity of Toronto he with 
arew ir^ all connection with it and founded in 1851 the University of 
TnmtyCollege Toronto of which he was first Chancellor Hediedinx867 
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As the years progressed, the positron of the Anghcan Church 
grew steadily rrorse The numbers of the Dissenters grew 
rapidly and, m 1840, Joseph Hume stated that the members 
of the Church of England, at this moment, are not one-tenth- 
of the population ” r That such a small minority should be 
supported by one-seventh of the lands of the whole province 
ivas grossly unfair, but, nevertheless, their claims were strenu 
ously supported by the Family Compact, whose members and 
supporters, practically without exception, belonged to that 
Church* Indeed, the leader of the Estabhshed Church, 
Dr Strachan, was one of the leading members of the Family 
Compact » The Radical Party, therefore, actuated by both 
political and religious reasons (since the members of that party 
M ere very largely Nonconformists), fiercely opposed the claims of 
the Church of England and its supporters • Gradually, as the 
question of the division of the reserves grew more and more com- 
plicated, the extreme reformers advocated that the revenue 
from the sale of these lands should bo "appropnated m a 
judicious manner to public improvements and the support of 
education, upon such principles as %vill not countenance any 
distinction on account of religious profesion or behef * » 
Although such ideas v ere as repugnant to the Dissenting Church- 
men as to the Anglicans, yet the strong and uncompromising 
position of the latter forced the former into a rather uneasy 
alliance wlh the extremists, until 1834 The importance of 
the struggle for the clergy reserves, m the history of Upper 
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Canada, cannot be over-estimated More than any other 
single cause, it created haired of, and opposition to, the 
of the Family Compact, and inspired the rapid growth of the 
Radical Party. The religious dissensions in the province ^vcrc 
described by Lord Durham as "the chief predisposing cause 
of the insurrection” and the "abiding and unabating 
cause of discontent ” * , 

The years from 1814 to 1828 saw the rise of the Radical 
Party in Upper Canada It w'as facilitated by the repressive 
and arbitrary policy of the Family Compact,* which was 
reflection of the ngid Tory policy of the Government in England, 
immediately after the Napoleonic Wars Strange as it may 
seem, the Tones in England did not always support their 
fellow-thinkers in the ‘New World, but endeavoured to act 
\vith impartiahty, while, from the Radicals, the Reformers ol 
Canada received an enthusiastic and never-varying support 
The idea, therefore, arose that the Mother Country was just 
and generous, that she would \vilhngly redress all their gnev- 
ances if they were but properly explained to her. Refonnere 
in Upper Canada felt that they were not fightmg the whole 
forces of the Empire, but merely the corrupt, local oligarchy. 
This conviction led to very important results In the first 
place it prevented, for many years, the imperial connection 
being dragged into local pohtics Secondly, in an indict 
manner, it retarded the growth of new political claims The 
Radicals soon discovered that a majority m the House of 
Assembly availed them nothmg, when opposed by all the 
forces of the Family Compact All their measures were 
mutilated by their opponents, who reigned supreme m th® 
Legislative and Executive Councils and, also, in the governor’s 
residence * In such a case, it would have been natural, as m 
Lower Canada, for the Rascals to try to obtain some control 
over the irresponsible Executive, but for many years this was 
not done General attacks were, of course, made upon the 
sources from which the Family Compact derived their power. 


* Lord Dnrliam's Report vol u, p 176 

* Supremo examples of the extreme and vigorous pobey of the ramily 
impact are to be found in Its treatment of Robert Gourlay Barnabas Bidwell, 
Jndg^e WiUis Captain Matthews, and WUbam Forsythe 

itus idea first gamed ground dunng the struggle over the Ahens Bui. 
which lasted from 1821 to 1827 It so happened that the ImpenalParhament 
sup^rted aU the wishes of the Radicals who earned theu own Bill and forced 
the Tones to give way on all points 
•Cf pp 47 8 
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and "the Executive Government, the Legislative CouiKil, the 
Bench, the Bar, and the Church aU came in for a share ot 
attention.’’! but no definite claim for the control of the province 
vas put forward The Reformers were content to leave the 
control of the Executive Government to their . opponents, 
and endeavoured to carry their measures to success by an 
appeal, over the heads of ^e governor and his Tory suppOTters, 
to the Impenal Parliament This pohcy was rewarded, lor 
a long time, with remarkable success In addibon to their 
great Mctory over the Ahens Bill in 1827,* the Radicals mso 
secured noteworthy tnumphs in the cases o* Justice 
V lUis * Captain Matthew s * and Wilham Porsche 

Another reason for the slow devdopment of Radical claims 
in Upper Canada was their lack of a proper progra^e and 
orgamzed leadership Both however, were supplied in 182b 
with the election of William Lyon Mackenzie • to the Assembly 
as one of the Radical members for York This peppery little 
Scotsman, destined eventually, to lead his followers to i^in 
in a futile rebellion, was imbued with a sincere desire to abolish 
the abuses whtdi he saw in the government of the coloiw and 
to dicck the power of the Family Compact, to wluch he was 
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violently opposed ^ Already he was well known in the colony 
for his scathing criticisms of the Government in his nev-spaper 
the Colonial Advocate * and once in the Assembly he quicUy 
rose to prominence owing to his tireless energy his honesty 
his passionate eloquence and his persistent motions for 
information With the elevation of Mackenzie to the leader 
ship of the Radical Party a change was wrought m the politic^ 
composition of that party Their claims became more definite 
and more extreme With a progressive programme and an 
acknowledged leader they felt their own power and soon 
became dissatisfied with the mdirect means they had hitherto 
adopted to check the Executive Mackenzie soon brought 
forward numerous resolutions which were designed to check the 
power of the Family Compact but he found himself helpless in 
face of their opposition This led him to evolve the claim for 
responsible government which alone he realized would ensure 
popular control over the irresponsible Executive A study of 
the next five or six years will show how these changes were 
wrought m the policy and aims of the Radical Party 
The rise of Mackenzie did not result in an immediate break 
with the traditional policy of his party Indeed until com 
pletely disillusioned the Reform leader urged as strongly as 
any one appeal to England In 1831 he declared in a public 
address If you can agree upon the general principles to be 


* Mackenz e s reasons for enter ng upon the stormy sea of pobtiCS 
explained n a letter to a fr end n the United States 1 bad long seen the 
country n the hands ot a few shre vd crafty covetous men under vhose 
management one of the most lovely and des rable sect ons of Amenca rema ned 
a comparative desert The most obvious public improvements were stayed 
disKns on was created among classes c t zens were banished and Imprisoned 
in defiance of all law the people have been long forb dden under severe pain* 
ana penalties from meeting anywhere to pet t on for justice large estate 
were wTMtM from the r owners in utter contempt of even the forms of the 
courts the Church of England the adherents of wh ch were fe v monopol zed 
M rnuch ot the lands of the colony as all the rel gious houses and d gniUnes 
nf Cathol c Church bad had the control of Sn ScoUantl at the era 

treated with contempt and scarcely 
.K ^ jobbers grasped the so 1 as tbeir patnmony 

"8 officials who d vlded the publ c revenue among them 
i Conip»ct sad were the avowed enemies of common 

^w^ii It * r. ofaUJeg slative or other checks to thdt 

op cit vol I pp 40-1 

thU paper that on 8 J nc i8z< « 
«***«» ‘o tbe leaders of the Tam 1/ 
Mtkin fir **’' Jlackenzie received /6z5 compeo 

rSore V ^ ’ outrage an,i that provided the s news of war for a fresh and 
the €010^” besides enliiUag. on his behalf the sympathy of 
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maintained by the agents you may appoint in London, I am 
i\ell satisfied that His Majesty’s Government will exert its 
utmost powers to fulfil your just and reasonable requests 
your Kmg’s noble efforts on beh^f of your brethren m England, 
Ireland, and Scotland are an earnest that you have in him a 
firm and powerful fnend *’ * It was dunng the session of 
1829, m a senes of thirty-one resolutions, that Mackenzie 
outlmed the basis of his policy Attacking the Tory Party, 
he denounced pensions, an EstabUshed Church, monopolies, 
cnminal persecutions at the instance of the Crown, and he also 
asserted the necessity of making the judges independent, and 
of having an accredited agent at London More important, 
however, was the fact that, in contending for the nght of self- 
government, of which the constitution contained the guarantee, 
he maintained the right of the Assembly to control the entire 
revenue of the province These claims were m advance of 
popular aspirations and, although the Radicals had a majonty 
m the House, they were not pressed with vigour Mackenzie 
had little time (0 convince his associates because, owing to the 
death of George IV, a dissolution necessarily took place The 
elections which ensued are of the greatest importance because, 
in his speeches Mackenzie added to his former programme 
the need for ‘ an executive government responsible for its 
conduct ” * This was the first expression of any striving after 
a definite control over the Government Mackenzie did not 
explain exactly what he meant, nor does this demand seem to 
have greatly impressed the supporters of his party, as the 
Reformers were defeated at the polls The reason for this 
defeat IS liard to comprehend because the Moderates were, as 
>t-t, stUl united to the mam body of the Radical Party,® and 
the case of Francis Collms • had created much popular opposi- 
tion to the ofTicial class The key to the problem perhaps, lay 
in the fact that the average colonist eager for economic im- 
provements, realized tint a Radical Assembly, being firmly 
oppcrsctl by a Toiy Executive, found it almost impossible to 
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pass any measures whatsoever, whether of a party nature or 
not ^ However that may be, the House that met on 7 January, 
1831, was the most fiercely Tory and anti-Reform that had yet 
tried to govern the province 

The Tory Party was led by that talented and dignified 
statesman John Beverley Robinson,* and by the clever and 
arbitrary Dr Strachan * Neither of them, however, sat m the 
Assembly where the party was led by Henry John Boulton 
and Christopher Hagerman,® both of whom unfortunately, were 
violent tactless and entirely lacking in the finer arts of parha 
mentary management Thus, with Boulton on one side and 
Mackenzie on the other, the passing of constructive legislation 
and the peaceful working of the party system became almost 
an impossibility The Tones however, began their adminis 
tration with considerable wisdom Owing largely to the 
outcry in Lower Canada, m 1831,* the Imperial Parhament 
ceded to the Provincial Legislature the control of revenue 
amounting to about £11,500 In direct contrast to the 


'During theprcviovijMssian when&Itadicaltnajontytuled lathe Assembly 
tweat> scvea bills pused by that House were rejected by the LegisIaUvo 
Council and many B Us retuned to the Assembly received no further con 
t. */S**?P the amendments which had been made by the Council 

Cf W Kjngsfard op eit vol x p 296 

* John Beverley UobiQson a bnUiant law) er became Attorney General in 
iSiS and was elected in 1811 to the l>gislative Assembly of Upper Canada 
tor )otk He continued to at in the House and act as Attorney General 
la which capacity he ably led the Tory Party until in 1830 he was appointed 
C^f Justice ol Upper Canada Speaker of the Legislative Council and 
iTcsident ol the Executive Council The last be resigned In 183a and he 
cwM to sit in the LegisUlivo Council in 1S41 but he held the oflSce ol 
t^iel Justice until i86a when he «as appointed first President of the Court 
Appeal He died shortlyafterwards on 30 January 1863 

Jf^^Doulton Attorney General ol Upper Canada (l82?h-33) f*! 

^“Sl^nd in 1790 He came with his parents to Canada In 1797 

England He began a practice of law In Canada and In 


, , , iicwiounaiana our was •— 

lie then returned to Upper Canada and sat in the 

tie son of « United Empire Loyalist was bom in 
1811 Bar ol Upper Canada In 1815 ^During the war of 

C«e«orCeneraI and in 1815 be was 
meWr I^e«»«vo Council Irom 1819-40 he was a 

» *" *"*» Sol eitor-Ceneral 

of Allomey^eral and n 1840 he became a Judge 

wArd^r« •» Toronto in 1847 

^C1 p 40 * *’** '■•““y Compact 
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French Canadians,' the Tones received this large accession 
to the power of the Assembly in a proper and statesmanlike 
manner, and immediately voted a permanent avil bst of 
£6 500 ' This further control of expenditure was a direct 
step, though unrecognized at the time, towards responsible 
government The Radicals, however, showed their lack of 
pohtical msight by denouncmg this most sensible arrangement 
as * the everlasting salary bill ” ’ 

Although the Tones completely controlled every branch of 
the Legislature, Mackenzie did not in the least relax his efforts 
He held meetmgs in various parts of the country, and, m 
stimng speeches, wnthm the House and wathout, he fully 
developed the pohcy he had previously foreshadowed The 
programme he put forward aimed at remed5nng abuses in 
every sphere of colonial hfe * but far more important was the 
fact that he showed a firm detenmnation to apply the principles 
of responsible government to the admmistration of the colony 
The king was asked ' to cause the same constitutional principle, 
which has called your present ministers to office, to be fully 
recognized and umformly acted upon m Upper Canada, so 
that We may see only those who po^ess the confidence of the 
people composing the Executive Council of your Majesty s 
representative " * It was truly remarkable that this claim 
should be put forward at that time and in such a manner 
The more pohtical Anglo Saxon mind had rapidly grasped the 
essentials and unlike the more visionary and theoretical ideas 
of the French Canadians, there was no suggestion of tampering 
with the composition of the Legislative Council The project 

^Cf p 4x 

' Lieutenant Governor ooo 

Judges of Court of King s Bench 3 300 

Attomcy-Cenerai and Solicitor General 506 

live Executive Councillors each 100 

Clerk of the Executive Crancil 200 

'This designation frequently appeared in the Colonial Advoeatg notably on 
5 January 1832 

* Besides responsible government the other points were (i) Representative 
reform (n) control of all the cevenne raised in the province by the Legislative 
Assembly (ui] disposal of public lands to be regulated by law (iv) seculanra 
ol clergy reserves (v) establishment of municipal councils which should 
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of making the Government responsible to the people by intro- 
ducing the elective principle into the Upper House was only 
put forward after Mackenzie had come personally under the 
influence of Papineau * Even then, it was not advocated by 
the Upper Canadians with the same vigour as by the French 
Party but was always mentioned as a secondary consideration 
in conjunction with the more important demand for the 
reorganization of the Executive Council From this time, the 
demand for responsible government is ever put forward m 
Upper Canada wnth increasing vehemence, and becomes the 
cluef demand of the Reform Party as the only means of ousting 
the Family Compact from power 
The influence of Mackenzie grew more and more powerful 
The Tones became alarmed and decided that this troublesome 
upstart must be silenced A \vay was soon found On a 
^arge of IibeUing the House of Assembly on two occasions * 
Mackenzie was expelled from the House by a vote of twenty- 
four to fifteen Undaunted however, he again put himself 
fonvard for election and he was returned, with a large majority) 
to the Assembly whence he was once more expelled This 
^^annical conduct had naturally *he reverse effect from that 
which the Tones had hoped and Mackenzie became a national 
hero Although he was so popular it was impossible for him, 
until the next election to do any good m the province Follow- 
ing the traditional policy of his party therefore, he decided to 
go to England and to present to the Colonial Secretary, m 
pe^n a petition containing the reforms he deemed necessary 
ihe moment was propitious The Whig mimstry, from 
which he hoped to obtam considerable concessions was still 
D" his amval in England he was well received by 
the Kaclicals and owing to the good offices of Joseph Hume he 


• Ci p 6i 

on « appeared in the Colonial Advocale published 

DTobablv December 1831 The most violent sentence was 

syconhantic seprcsentative system has degenerated into a 

ex“Stale a,ev. the decrees of as mean and mercenary an 

Amenea m the nmeUegi^^e ?/ 


to wSch he'^ha,^h« station and distinguished rank 

tnaSy Enllish rnf, amcenty are stamped on his open 

his actions^'^ His {“tcWigeace and uprightness msenbed on all 

he mis to point hvS out a, 

op cit vol I pp Cf Charles Lindsey, 
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obtained an interview with I-ord Goderich, ^ the Colonial 
Secretary.' Mackenzie presented to him a petition, signed by 
12,075 persons, containing the demands of the Radical Party.® 
About the same time, counter-petitions, signed by 26,854 
people, “who concur in expressing their cordial satisfaction 
in those laws and institutions which the other sort of petitions 
have impugned,'* * reached Downing Street. This is but one 
example of the capabihty and energy of the Family Compact. 
The Colonial Secretary seemed favourably impressed with the 
Reform leader, but he had no intention, whatever, of granting 
responsible government He was wiUing, however, to give 
^\ay on several small points, namely, that a full statement of 
expenditure should be placed before the Assembly ; ecclesiastics 
holding seats in the Legislative Council should abstain from 
interference in secular matters* election costs should be reduced 
as far as possible* a reform should be effected in the Post 
Office, and the Colonial Secretary seemed favourable to an 
independent judiciary Godench sent a dispatch to Upper 
Canada embodying these views, but it was received with gross 
disrespect,* so great was the mortification of the Tories that 
Mackenzie should be able to exercise any influence over the 
Colonial Secretary Instead of placing the dispatch upon the 
journals, the Legislative Council returned it to the governor, 
while the Assembly, by a vote of twenty-one to twelve, resolved 
upon a similar course t- 1 j j ^ 

The alliance between the Radicals in England and Canada 
was once more emphasized in tne Imperial Parliament. Joseph 
Hume exposed to the Commons the injustice of the repeated 
expulsions of Mackenzie ‘ from the Assembly, and the Colonial 
Secretary immediately ordered that this procedure should 
cease.* Boulton and Hagerman refused to comply with this 


‘••The conduct ol the Colonial Minuter be found to be fnendly and 
conciliatory hia language free from asperity, and I left him with^e impression 
strongly imprinted on my mind that he smcerely desirrf our happiness as a 
colony and ^at it isas his wish to act an impartial part Cf C Lmdsey. 
op cit , vol i. p aOa 

* CL p 57 

* C Lindsey, op cit , vol i, p 3o5 , , .t j . i .. 

* The Courifr. a Tory newspaper, described the dispatch as an excellent 
piece of fiddle-faddle full of clever stupidity and condescending imper- 
tinence *' Cf Charles Lindsey op at , vol i. p *7* 

» While absent in England. Mackrane was a^in x^lwted. on a November. 
1831. as one ol the members for kork For the third time, he was declared 
incapable of holding a scat in the u. .u . 

•ThcWdkcs Case. In the middle of the eighteenth century, left no other 

course open to the Colonial Secretary 
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Impenal decree Unable to allow wth dignity such an 
insolent disregard of the wishes of the Colonial Office, and 
already angered by the disrespectful reception of his previous 
dispatch. Lord Godench summarily dismissed the two Tory 
leaders from their positions of Attorney General and Solicitor- 
General respectively This event came as a great shock to the 
Family Compact, and it was described in the party 
as lugh handed and arbitrary " The Radical Party, and 
especially Mackenzie, were correspondingly elated at this 
mdication of imperial support and were full of hope for the 
future Moreover, they had, at last, pricked the Tones 
loyalty bubble ’ and had proved that the Family Compact 
could be as insubordmate as the most extreme reformers 
unless they, alone, had the ear of the Colonial Secretary 

cntical moment there was a change in the Colonial 
Office The liberal minded Godench was dismissed, and the 
bnUiant but arbitrary Stanley * took his place The uncer- 
tamty of the impenal pohcy had ever been deplored,* but 
never did it have more disastrous results than at this time 
Chnstopher Hagerman went to England and was successful 
^ Mr Stanley of his innocence of intentional 

Qisobedience, so that, witmn three months, he was reinstated 
in nis former position Henry Boulton also travelled to 
l-ondon but it was impossible for him to receive back his 
attorney generalship, as it had already been given to Robert 
^pson Jameson * He was, however, very soon appointed 
Newfoundland This change of pohcy plunged 
Machine and the Enghsh Radicals mto the depths of 
Canadian Refonner petitioned wildly against 
Hagennan, declaring that such an act 
^ wheel of another violent revolution 

failure of this memonol, he exclaimed 
dark and prospect before us is indeed 

IrJ P *** 

■Cl pp 

IVnilton to a hiBh '^1'" InJecd the promollon of Mr 

l-nrd Godench ol hA «£ree in ^ewfouadland after the cleeUration of 

to the ^p le Of Md nnfitoea, for office I coMlder <u an Insult 

It n-iy be taken “''''y ‘over of socxl government an 1 

Lon! Godench ha fit hi^Jtf **.* will jupport the ralsgovemment bich 

;a C, L.nd.ey‘:^‘‘;‘u ^ ‘ ^ 
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From this time there appears a new development in Mac- 
kenzie’s career and policy, with, the beginnings of his i later 
revolutionary principles and ideas. In spite of his favourable 
reception, his visit to England had been a failure, as only the 
reform of the Post Office was finally carried out. Never again 
did Mackenzie advocate appeal to Great Britain as he had done 
so often in the past. As a result of Hagerman’s reappointment, 
Mackenzie concluded that there was httle reason to hope for 
any important administrative reforms from the Imperial 
Parliament. He was rightly convinced that the introduction 
of responsible government could only be achieved m the teeth 
of the determined opposition of the Family Compact and, also, 
of the Mother Country. On his return to Canada, therefore, 
JIackenzie came to a close understanding with Louis Joseph 
Papincau. Previously, economic differences had created a 
coolness between the two provinces,* but common political 
interests were now proving more powerful. Papineau soon 
came to exercise a considerable influence over Mackenzie, in 
Nshom he aroused a profound admiration. The proceedings of 
a Radical Convention, which met in 1834. was one of the first 
indications of ^tackcn^te's alliance wth the leader of the 
French Party. The demand for an elective Legislative Council 
was put forward for the first time, obviously in imitation of 
Lower Canada, where this had been urged as a necessary 
reform for many years.* while a vote of thanks was offered 
to P.ipincau and his fcUow-reformcrs for their co-operation in 
the struggle for liberty. The seal of Papmeau’s influence 
was finally fixed when, m the company of a disaffected Catholic 
priest. Dr. O’Grady. Mackenzie visited Low'cr Canada to bring 
aWut a complete alliance between the leading men of botli 
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powerful influence on the political situation because Mackenzie 
Mas foohsh enough to publish it The Moderates especi > 
the Methodists led by Egerton Ryerson » became seriously 
alarmed and voted an address to tlie go\emor Sir Jo 
Colbome » in which they disclaim with strong feelings ot 
indignation the recent avowal of revolutionary principles an 
purposes ® There being no middle party they were oblige 
to throw in their lot with the Tones This disaffection 
the more important because a few influential members 
Radical Party notably Robert Baldivm * had disapproN ed o 
the French AUiance and had seceded from the party Mackenne 
did not realize what a great loss he was sustaining and thought 
it could easily be remedied by the formation of vanous societies 
and organizations A society for the propagation of democratic 
princi^es called the Canadian Alhance Society was formed a 
Toronto on 9 December 1834 The soaety had eightee 
avowed objects the chief of which referred to the problems 01 
responsible government the clergy reserves and finance it 
was denounced by the Tones as revolutionary but it enjoyed 
a considerable populanty and became the forerunner ol 
several other political societies which soon became a feature 
of Canadian public hfe 

There was indeed considerable justification for Mackenz^ s 

optimism for his populanty vos probably at its height His 
expulsions from the Assembly now numbered five * and 
popular imagination saw in him a noble victim m the cause of 
liberty and reform * So great was the esteem in which he was 
held that when in March 1834 the town of York was incor 
porated as a city under its old name of Toronto Mackenzie 

* Cf \V S Wallace Dtehonary of Canad an Biography pp 354 5 
PP 5° »49 , - --»S 

•Sr John Colbome ^\as Lieutenant Governor of Upper Canada from lozo 
until 1836 A soldier of some distinction he possessed much common sense 
•which enabled him to govern the province •with advantage m many wajs 
Cf p 64 seq 

•Address of Method st Conference to the Governor 20 June 1834 
C Lindsey op c t vol i p 302 

• Cf pp 107 

‘ (0 1831 la December byavoteof 24 to ij 

(2) 1832 6 January by a vote of 27 to 19 

(3) 1832 2 November by a vote of 13 to 8 

(4) *833 17 November by a vote of 22 to 18 

{5) 1834 xo Tebruary after be ng swora before the Clerk of the Pnvy 
Council 

•Many violent pet tions expressly these sentiments were sent to the 

governor Cf C Lindsey c t vol 1 pp 299—300 
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was elected alderman and the first mayor It was not, 
surprising that, in spite of the "baneful zt,. 

and the French alliance, the Radical Party shoiMd P 
country in the elections of 1834 Immediately, 
clearly defined his pohcy *'I would impress upon , , 

the importance of two things the necessity of get 
of the revenue raised in this country, and a contro 
men sent out here to govern us by placing in- 

direction of responsible advisers " ^ At the 
showed his utter lack of confidence in the ^ 

by wntmg to Joseph Hume, "none of which, I b 
conceded until it is too late " * ntnmiMee to 

of the Assembly, Mackenzie moved for a selec c .zgg 

inquire into the grievances of the province ^ There 

produced the famous Seventh Report on fnevances Ih 
IS much in the report that is irrelevant but, on authors 

temperately wntten and does considerable , declanng 

It struck at the root of the colonial ffn the 

that the great cause of ^scontent Cro\vn "One 

unluTuted and irresponsible patronage of t . 

peat exceUence of the English constitutio^c^^^^^^^^^^ 
limits it imposes on the will of a ^ j ^ -uch responsi- 
men to givS effect to it I" Upper Can^a no^s^u^re|p^ 

bihty can exist The lieutenant Go 

Ministry hold m their hands the ^ uSlature powerless 

mdleavetherepresentativcbrandioftheL^ ,,as 

and dependent ’ * To remedy be granted by 

proposed that responsible government should gr 
the cession of an elective Eepslative created a consider- 

The report was sent to England 
able impression upon the Col Canadian ColoniLS 

Parliament did not understand T , United States and 
did not progress as favourably something 

seemed quite unable ^o realize Willing to conciliate 

wrong with the whole coIomM > utterly opposed to 

wherever po^iblc th^ol^^ anrhazardous^ schemes"* 
the introduction of any n 


‘C Un<lsc> op cit yoi » p s*® 

*ibid p 353 


.■s;v,„;U<V^r.o.O..=v.~c C< c op oU 

■.?;.Soii".ono'ii Ff..a’i.o.d H..d ..3, 

Op Clt , P ^jo 


\ol i PP 330-® 
Ci W P M K«aned>, 
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more than coinaded With these instructions but 

Strachan s activities he had been unable owing o _ 
unrest to carrj them out Colonial 

discussed the matter with Lord Godencn ^ 

Secretary and it ^vas onlj after mature considera i 

signed the patents establishing the _i^ted 

Although the imperial authonties had been c^uiiy^^ 

the provmce wras quite unprepared for this 
unexpected blow Intense excitement and \ tg rfeigy 

m all parts because if these patents were ratifiw ^ of 
reserves vvould be defimtelj handed over to the ^ years 
England and no thin g else could be done with tb^ 
before such an action might probably have evoked . 
comment * but m 1836 together with the geneim 
excitement it aroused a funous storm of oppiosition 


Established Church and its pohtical supporters ^j. 

The new governor Sir Franas Bond Head * ^ -nd 

out to deal with this most difficult situation of j tjie 

conflicting interests was b> no means fitted to ^ ^0 t 
dutj of reconcilialion Fairlj descnbed as one of m ^ 
agreeable writers of light literature and one of tne 
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deplorable of the politicians of our day," ' he %\as of a violent 
>et obstinate nature Thougli scrupulously honest and well- 
meaning, his rash and arbitrary temperament overshadowed 
his better quahties Since Sir Franas had had no previous 
pohtical experience, his views on all leading questions were 
largely a matter of conjecture Owing mamly, however, to a 
letter from Joseph Hume to William Lyon Mackenzie,® to lus 
own surprise, on his amval m Toronto early m 1836, Sir 
Franas Bond Head found himself descnbed, upon all the 
placards, as a tried Reformer This was far from the truth 
E\en before his amval in the province he seemed to have 
decided that the Radicals (whom he called Repubhcans) were 
uorkmg for separation from Great Bntam from the very lowest 
of motives " As far as I am able to judge I should say that 
the Repubhcan party are implacable that no concession would 
satisfy them, their self-mterested object being to possess them- 
selves of the government of the province for the sake of lucre 
^d emolument '' * Their leader, Mackenzie, he utterly 
despised as the "arch-agitator of the province"* Fmdmg, 
that, o%vmg to Hume's letter, the Tones received him 
coldly, Head quickly decided on the pobcy he intended to 
pursue "Under these circumstances, I considered that the 
great danger I had to avoid was the sbghtest attempt to 
conciliate any party that the only course for me to adopt was 
to act fearlessly, undisguisedly and straightforwardly for the 
interests of the country, to throw m5^elf on the good sense and 
go^ feeling of the people and abide a result which I firmly 
oelieve wUl eventually be tnumphant " ® 

Sir Francis soon had a chance to put his pohey into practice 
In 1836, the Executive Council had been reduced to three 
members Desinng to make the addition to the Council ‘ from 
le middle party, instead of from either of the two extremes,” ® 
Wead appointed three of the more moderate Radicals to fill the 


^EJlnburgfc >ol Ixxxv p 358 

in ih.» Li?***^^ that j on and all the Reformers should receive Sir Francis 
VI j posaihle manner and do everything consistent mth pnnciple to 
eonr.i.ii ***? wshes We think Sir rraacis hiU do %hat is possible to 

I *^te and MtUe matters andjonmustmake allowance for the instructions 
Street where I do not think they have yet come 
4ln doing to the colonists what they are doing or stnvmg to 

AK of the United Kingdom Cf Sir Francis Bond Head 

« 4 'arraltr« p ^7 


Prsncls Bond Head op cit., p 49 
P t«* »lbid p 43 


Dispatch of 5 February 183G 
• Ibid , p 53 
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It was decided that the few refonns that Great Britain 
willing to grant would be better received from a new gp^er^ . 
so the reply to the report took the fonn of Instructions 
Sir Francis Bond Head.* This effort to conciliate the msuDor- 
dinate colonists was weak and feeble, being chiefly concOT 
with the recommendations of Lord Goderich's mspatc 
8 November, 1832,* because, concerning responsible goye 
ment, British statesmen were implacable, They 
that it must lead directly to separation from the Mot 
Country.* Indeed, it was strongly denied by the Colon 
Office that there was any lack of responsibility, for it w 
maintained that all public servants, and especially the govemo , 
were responsible for all their acts to the Home Governmen . 
“To His Majesty and to Parliament, the Governor of 
Canada is at all times most fully responsible for all his officia 

acts. . . . This responsibility to His Majesty and to Parhamen 

^ second to none which can be imposed on a public man, an 
it is one which is in the power of the House of Assembly/^ 
address or petition, to bring into active operation." ® 
now obvious to all Reformers that no great changes could be 
wrung from the Imperial Parliament. Two courses only were 
open to them. .They had to endeavour, either to make the 
eidsting system work as smoothly as possible, hr to grasp what 
they desired in spite of the opposition of the Mother Countty* 
The extremists under Mackenzie quickly drifted towards the 
latter course and towards open rebellion. 

Mackenzie’s policy was made almost inevitable by the 
mistakes of the lieutenant-governors. The last action o 
Sir John Colbome, the retiring governor, spoiled the fru^s 
of a long administration of caution and justice. After the 
accession of the ^Vhigs to power in 1831, the pretensions 01 
the Church of England • were no longer vigorously supported 
in Britain, and efforts made to conciliate the dissenting 
sects. A grant of seven hundred and fifty pounds per 
later increased to one thousand pounds, brought the simple 
Md devout Roman Catholic population to the side of the 
Government. The Church of Scotland was given an allowance 


Bond Hod. 5 Do.mb.r. .S35. Cl. W. P. M- 
bLS'iHvI. 5 VV, P M. 

*Cf pp. 
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from the Canada Company which appeased, but by no means 
satisfied, its members. The Independent Presbyterians, how- 
ever, were completely pacified by an annual grant of seven 
hundred pounds. Moreover, after 1833, the Methodists ceased 
to aid the Radicals. In that year, a union was made between 
the main body in the province and the British Wesleyans, and, ' 
from that time, politics ceased to appear in the Christian 
Guardian, that erstwhile powerful organ of Reform, edited by 
Egerton Ryerson. This change was effected not only as a 
result of Ryerson’s apprehensions at the rashness of Mackenzie’s 
policy ,1 but also because, in 1829, the chief political grievance 
of the Methodists, excepting the clergy reserves, had been 
removed when a Bill was passed allowing Dissenting ministers 
to perform the ceremony of marriage.* The religious troubles, 
therefore, seemed to be sinking to rest, and appeared likely to 
remain in the background until the political life of the province 
had become more stable, when the subsiding wntroversy was 
suddenly stirred to its fiercest fury in 1836. The unfortunate 
stroke of policy which caused this catastrophe was the estab- 
lishment of forty-four rectories for the Church of England. 
The idea was not a new one, but it was forcibly brought before 
the lieutenant-governor in 1834 because, m that year, the 
allowance made by the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts to the Church of England in Upper 
Canada, ceased. Although some of the clergy rescues were 
sold annually, the Church of England would stiU need a 
considerable sum to enable it to maintain its position in the 
colony. The erection of parsonage seemed to Colbome the 
b«t way of providing for the Anglican clcr^ brides, at the 
same time, ending the adverse criticism which had r^ntly 
arisen concerning the grant made to the Established Church 
from the provindal revenue.’ As m 

1825. Lord Bathurst had advised the heutenant-govemor to 
erect parsonages in each towmship m accord^ce wUh articles 
o! the Constimtional Act.’ The v*c'vs °f Su Porcine Mmt- 
Und.» the Governor of Upper Canada from i8i8 to 1828. had 
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more than comcidcd mth these instraclions, but, m sp*® 
Strachan's activities, he had been «"*'=• 
unrest, to carry them out 

discussed tlic matter v»th Lord Godcndi, *»,at he 

Secretary and it \\as only after mature -tones * 

signed the patents establishing Uic J nulled. 

Although the impenal authorities had been and 

the province uas quite unprepared for f,mcd 

unexpected blow Intense exatement and perturbation u 

in all parts because, if these patents were ratified, f , '’pf 
reserves vould be definitely handed over to the ^ Years 
England and nothing else could be done uith , , ttjc 

before such an action might probably have evoked , t,cai 
comment* but in 1836 together \sith the genem P 
excitement, it aroused a funous storm of opposition 
Established Church and its political supporters ^ 

The new governor, Sir Francis Bond Head,* vho , 

out to deal with this most difficult situation of violence 
conflicting interests, v%as by no means fitted to ost 

duty of reconciliation Fairly described as " one of tiie 
agreeable writers of light hteraturc and one of the 

‘ There were fifty tune patenU m a1! but Colbome only 
• An agent Wiiiam Mom* was sent to England to -^nced 

the majority The establishment ol the rectones was at brst Pf 
lavabd by the ilome Gavemment but when Lord Bathurst s 
of 1825 were studied it was declared to be quite legal —nnaEC* 

iwcver the rebeUion of 1837 took place “^'^Ilvdeoh^ 
ihed but the rebellion led t*. the settlement of Lord Syd 


were established but the rebellion led U the settlement 0 
Cf pp iii-ia . 

A minute of the Executive Couned of Canada 5 J*”“^?^nvoid 

expl^s the causes of the deUy They were fit My o'ving to a desire *« ^ 

^*1 c ^ “ode to be adopted for that purpose I t. 

* Sir Erancis Bond Head was bom in iv^anJ- was educated at Roches‘'^ 

|i"fSras,^i%:s:i!2Sv 

^3° and 1834 he published two works Abyss>*^'‘‘" 

Traveller and Dubblei fmrm <k. ^*lto1^rvce •"*- ‘'y,- was 
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deplorable of the politicians of our day,” ^ he ^\as of a violent 
yet obstinate nature Though scrupulously honest and well- 
meaning, his rash and arbitrary temperament overshadowed 
his better quahties Since Sir Francis had had no previous 
pohticai experience, his views on all leading questions were 
largely a matter of conjecture Owng mainly, however, to a 
letter from Joseph Hume to William Lyon Mackenzie,* to his 
ovm surpnse, on his arrival in Toronto early in 1836, Sir 
Francis Bond Head found himself described, upon all the 
placards, as a tried Reformer This was far from the truth 
Even before his amval m the province he seemed to have 
decided that the Radicals (whom he called Repubheans) were 
workmg for separation from Great Bntain from the very lowest 
of motives ‘ As far as I am able to judge I should say that 
the Repubhean party are implacable that no concession would 
satisfy them, their self-mterested object bemg to possess them- 
selves of the government of the provmce for the sake of lucre 
and emolument ” * Their leader, Mackenzie he utterly 
despised as the “arch-agitator of the province ” * Finding, 
that, owing to Hume s letter, the Tones received him 
coldly, Head quickly decided on the pohey he mtended to 
pursue “Under these arcumstances I considered that the 
great danger I had to avoid was the sbghtest attempt to 
conciliate any party that the only course for me to adopt was 
to act fearlessly, undi^xusedly and straightforwardly for the 
^terests of the country, to throw myself on the good sense and 
good feelmg of the people and abide a result which I firmly 
nelieve will eventually be triumphant ' ^ 

T ^*^cis soon had a chance to put his pohey into practice 
in 1836, the Executive Council had been reduced to three 
membws Desiring to make the addition to the Council from 
me imddle party, instead of from either of the two extremes ’ * 
«ead appointed three of the more moderate Radicals to fill the 


\ol lx»v p 358 

in ihA y®'* ^ Reformers should receive Sir Francis 

meet manner and do everything consistent -with principle to 
WncihaL^n^. ''5 Sir Francis vail do what is possible to 

f and you must make allowance for themstnictions 

to the Stoeet where I do not think they have yet come 

do ft to the colonists what they are doing or stoivme to 

? Kmgdom • Cf^Sir Francts BoSl^fad 

P Dispatch of 5 February 1836 

^ Ibui p 43 • Ibid p 53 
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vacancies ^ The Tones were at first senously alaiwed at 
this indication of the governors pohcy but it soon became 
quite clear that he had no intention of senously consulting 
councillors Two appointments to offices were made 
their knowledge and Head refused to consent to a Bill wm 
had been passed by both branches of the Legislature them 
fore on 4 March 1836 the entire Executive Council (mclucu g 
both the old and new members) remonstrated wth Head upo 
this irresponsible conduct and upon his refusal to promise o 
abide by their advice in future all the councillors resigned 0 
12 Mar^ The attitude of Sir Francis in this crisis was cna 
actenstic of his whole administration That I was 
to contend on the soil of America with Democracy and tna 
if I did not overpower it it would overpower me were solemn 
facts which for some weeks had been perfectly evident to my 

mmd * The majority in the Assembly immediately espouse 

the cause of the retired Executive Councillors ® while 
Tones began slowly to rally round the governor * Sir Francis 
ivas determined never to give way because he was convinced 
that an Executive Council not entirely dependent on himseli 
would lead to democracy m the worst possible form * 

The greatest excitement prevailed in aU parts of the province 
The Assembly in an endeavour to force the governor to give 
vay at length resorted to an exj^dient never tned before in 
Upper Canada but continually used in Lower Canada namely 
the refusal of the grant for the civil list * Head met this crisis 
not \Mth patient diplomacy or tact but wth a fierce counter 
move Tbe Assembly was immediately prorogued and uas 
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finally dissolved on 28 May, 1836 In the elections which 
ensued, Sir Francis, now loyally supported by the Family 
Compact, earned on an active campaign against the Reformers 
and, by a senes of vigorous addresses to various parts of the 
province,^ he succeeded in arousing the old United Empire 
Loyalist spint The contest was presented to the inhabitants 
as a choice between maintaining the connection with Great 
Britain or embraang definite republicanism The Reformers 
were equally energetic and presented to the colonists a pro- 
gramme embracing a complete reform of the whole adminis- 
tration, which included an elective Legislative Council, an 
Executive Council responsible to public opmion, the control 
of all the revenue raised in the province, and a cessation of 
interference on the part of the Colonial Office ® The majority 
of the colonists however, were alarmed by the reckless speeches 
and violent suggestions of some of the extremists,® and were also 
flattered by the direct apjpeal of the governor The Tones, 
therefore, won a great victory The final hopes of the Radic als 
were crushed, and they were now irrevocably alienated from 
the governor and the Croivn which he represented ♦ Even 
Head seemed to realue that his conduct had not been “exactly 
accordmg to Hoyle,” but he tried to excuse himself by declanng 
that “it is impossible to put down republicanism with soft 
words ” ® Viewed, however, from a different standpoint, the 
conduct of the lieutenant-governor was really a vindication 
of the claims of the Radicals for responsible government Sir 


' In a message to the Home District Head declared The people of Upper 
Canada detest democracy they revere their constitutional charter and are 
consequently staunch in allegiance to tbcir King They are perfectly aware 
that there exists in the Lower Province one or two individuals who inculcate 
the idea that this Province is about to be disturbed by the interference of 
foreigners whose power and whose numbers will prove invincible Iq 
name of every regiment of miUtiainUpper Canada I publicly promulgate let 

letthemcomeif they dare Cf Sir Prancis Bond Head op cit pp 

’ These views were very fully expressed in a letter from Mackenzie to 
Joseph Hume m December 1S35 Cl C Lindsey op cit vol i p 35, 

*Onz7Jnne 1836 during the election campaign Mackenzie said I dare 
not conceal from you roy fears that the power that has oppressed Ireland for 
centuries will never extend its sympathies to you If the reply [i a to the 

petition sent to England] be unfavourable as I am apprehensive it wiU fo, 
the Whigs and Tones are alike dishonest contending factions of men whn 
wish to live in idleness upon the labours of honest industry then the Crown 
will have forfeited one claim upon Bnwsh Freemen m Upper Canada and 
result Is not dilTicuIt to foresee Cf C Undsey op cit vol i p 3.- 
• Mackenzie immediately began to pubhsh a new paper, the Const, 
the tone of which was openly revolutionary and aggressive 
*Cf Sir Franas Bond Head op cit. p zii 
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Francis continually reiterated his confidence m the good sense 
and intelligence of the colonists^ and m the election o 3 
he called upon them directly to ratify his policy 
not reahze that he was the dupe of his ovm propaganda 
this was true democracy whether the Executive was responsi 


to the Assembly or not j r,cr nf 

The very completeness of his victory proved the undoi g 
Sir Francis Bond Head He adopted to the fnU /he hign 
handed and arbitrary policy of Sir Peregnne Maitland 
thus seemed to confirm the Radical cry that good 
was impossible until the whole administration of the . 

was controlled by the Assembly The case of George Ki o 
is an unfortunate sign of this tendency and seemed a 
of the persecutions of Matthews and Forsythe ® Ridout 
ruthlessly dismissed from his vanous official positions ^ 
because he had been present at a meeting of one of uie m 
extreme Radical societies although not a proper member oi 
Moderate opinion was further alienated by the refu^ 
governor to elevate Marshall Spring Bidwell to the ^ 

account of his political views * Unconsciously by his ve^ 
policy Head was proclaiming the necessity of the reform 
advocated by the Radical Party . _ 

^VhUe Sir Francis Bond Head was steadily raising opposition 
m all parts of the province William Lyon Mackenzie wa 
carrying on a ceaseless agitation against the Govemmen ^ 
encouraged by Fapmeau m Lower Canada and the Radical 
and Irish leaders in Great Britain ’ The colony was a networ 
of secret societies In the summer of 1837 the Reformers o 
Lower Canada appealed to the other British provinces anu 
also to the United States for assistance in their struggle 
This co-operation the Reformers of Upper Canada were 
’ I shoul I do injustice to the people of Upper Canada were I cow 
to them the sole honour of a moral victory obtained by the r fer>cnt ^ 
u well as by the r del berate attachment to our happy Institutions Cl 
rrancjs 13 ond Head op clt p 153 
•Cl pp sa 3 63 

* He was a Judge of the Niagara Court Justice of the Tcice and Colonel 
ol the and Keg ment ol Cast \ork M I Ua , 

» D vested ol alUli obJectlonaUe language Mr HidweU a 
as could be cl citcl by the conduct of h s associates) » as to separate tms 
country from the parent sute I tfaereforo considered that publicly s® 
elevate Mr UidutU to the IJench would lepr ve me of the respect and toot 
dence of this country Cl Sir rranos Bond Head op elt P *75 

* Hansard 1837 vol xaxvl p 13x4 seq 

* Hansard 1837 sol xxxvii p qa 
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detemuned to give On 2 August, 1837* 3 . “Declaration of the 
Reformers of Toronto to their Fellow Reformers in Upper 
Canada” ^ was published m a Reform journal, the Constitiihon 
This remarkable document maintained the right of the colonists 
to rebel for “cheap, honest, and responsible government” 
their argument being based on the utihtanan theory of the 
greatest happiness for the greatest number Everything was 
ready Only the spark from Lower Canada ^vas needed to 
start a conflagration m the Upper Province 
The revolt in Upper Canada proved, largely owing to the 
mismanagement of its leaders to be but a feeble reflection of 
the insurrection in the other province, and was thus easily 
suppressed Nevertheless, in the colomal history of Great 
Britain, its importance cannot be over-estimated Peopled in 
the first instance by an ultra-loyal population this same 
provmce had been brought to seething ^scontent and open 
rebellion We have seen how every possible device had been 
tncd by the colonists before this drastic step was taken 
Continual agitation and obstruction within the colony, and 
sptematic appeal to the Imperial Parhament over the head of 
the Executive, had been crowned with failure as far as good 
and efficient administration was concerned To the colonists, 
the evils of impenal government appeared to be incurable 
To the Mother Country, it seemed as if it was impossible to 
satisfy the colonists — that they had no desire to help the 
Slother Country, but merely wished to prey upon her resources 
until able to stand alone The rebelhons in Canada proved, 
bejond all doubt, as certain Reformers in England had reahzed 
for several years,* that the colonial administration was quite 
inadequate for the needs of that tune * The system had been 
tolerable in the early days of the history of the provmce, but 
that time had passed, and the restrictions which had fostered 
the development of a young colony now scnously stunted its 
growth After trying all other methods, the colonists were 
endeavouring, by force of arms, to compel the Mother Country 
to realize the fact that they were no longer children, that they 
were entitled to and capable of enjoying a large measure of 
self gov emment Great Bntam was faced with one of the 
grualcst crises in her history, for the complaints of the people 
of Canada would, in a few years, have been those of Australia 
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and South Afnca It was not only a question of how Canada 
was to be governed hut also of whether the JL 

Great Britain should be limited to these islands in the No 
Sea or whether it should spread majestically, in all parts o 
the world If she failed a second time to conciliate her impena 
pohcy with the aspirations of the New World her position an 
prestige as a colonial power would be entirely destroyed Un 
the other hand however if she was able to mamtain her rule 
over Canada it would prove that she had learnt her lesson 
that she knew at last how to retain her colonies as well as to 
give birth to them 
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CHAPTER III 


LORD DURHAM’S REPORT 


The news of rebellions m the Canadas made a great impression 
on men of all shades of opinion in Great Britain The old 
system was completely discredited and although some of the 
Tones still clung tenaciously to it/ it was obvious to the 
majonty that a new order of things must be established To the 
Radicals and the pessimistic school which then very largely 
held sway, the revolt came as a most natural event and the 
cry, "Emancipate your Colonies* was raised more loudly 
than ever * Even those who previously had been merely 
apathetic were aroused from their indifietence and seemed 
likely to join in the general denunciation of imperial aspirations 
"The burden but not the glory of the Empire was reahzed 
the chances of war and disaster were seen all too well but not 
the opportunities of advancement the wealth of vast and 
undeveloped resources, and of the moral prestige ’ * Although 
these opinions were so widely disseminated throughout the 
country, it was impossible for the Government at the first 
spark of rebellion to withdraw completely from the colony * 
Tlie official view of the matter was well expressed by Lord 


* 1 must say however that iny finn conviction is that il they had acted 
vnth ordinary decision and not encouraged the malcontents by their vacil 
lating conduct lor the last three years we should have had no outbreak at 
all — Lord Stanley i January 1838 Cf Str Robert Ptel From hts Private 
Papers ed by C S Parker vol n p 355 

* I real!) hold these colonies to be worth nothing The only interest we 
have in the matter concents the mode in'which the separation sooner or 
later inevitable shall Uke place —Lord Brougham 18 January 183S 
Cl Hansard Parliamentary Debates 1838 vol xl p 213 

II we are vnsc we shall arrange all matters m Canada and in our North 
Amencan. powesawms so a» Vj ptepwt a separation shall come 

as come It must to be an indepe^ent nation — T Roebuck 32 Januan 
l8j8 Ibid p 310 ■’ ^ 

* Life and Letters 0/ Ike Pari of Durham ed Stuart J Reid vol 11 n ui 

* This aspect ol the trouble is weR expressed by Sir Robert Peel in a spe«h 

in the House ol Commons on 16 January 1838 It was unwise to ^ply 
the pnneip e of separation ^th respect to the Canadas because there had 
1^3 tnsurrection Cl Hansard^ 
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Melbourne the Prime Minister m a letter to the Earl of 
Durham The final separation of those colonies ^*Sht 
possibly not be of matenal detnment to the interests 
Mother Country but it is clear that it would be a serious blow 
to the honour of Great Britain and certainly would be 
to the character and existence of the Administration under 
which it took place ^ The ministry decided therefore to 
suspend the constitution of Lower Canada, in which produce 
the conflict had been fiercer, and to send out a Royal Com 
mission with very full powers to investigate the causes of 
unrest , 

It was the supreme good fortune of Great Britain that 
Lord Durham * a member of Edward Gibbon Wakefield s 
brilliant little band of Reformers,* \vas appointed to this most 
important position * You are the fittest man for it certainly 
the fittest in my opinion You have every quality which will 
enable you to perform such a duty, and your character your 
station and your abilities all combine to give you a v eight and 
influence and to command for you a respect and confidence 
which will attend on no other individual * Like all 
field s disaples he had Radical tendenaes • and possessed a 


• Lord Durham waa oora in 179* After two years in the army It® 
elected to the Mouse ol Commons in 1813 In 1816 he married the 
daughter of Earl Grey and was soon taken into the confidence of the WTiiR 
leaders But his sympathies were with the Iladicals In 1819 he proposcti 
a resolntion for shortening the duration of Parliament and forawideetteosion 
of the franchise lie soon became one of the leadera of the advanced party 
In 1815 came his first conflict with Lord Brougham ivith whom he had pK 
viously been on fncndly terms because he refused to compromise on the 
question of Cathol c emancipation In November 1830 Durham entered the 
Grey Cabinet as Lord Pnvy Seal and was later chairman of the famous 
^mmittee of Four which drew up the Reform Bill After the passing of ^e 
Reform Bill he w as sent on a diflicult diplomatic mission to Russia On his 
return In 1833 he resigned his off ces ostensibly owing to UI health buttcally 
because he disapproved of SUnley s Insh ^ic> Prom 1 835 to 1837 lie was 

ambassador at St Petersburg bnt 1 ehcld nootherhighoffee in England owing 
to his Rad cal tendencies 

* Cf p IS seq 

* Queen Victoria was pleased to express her satisfaction at Lord Purl am 
htsnng accepted the oflice of Governor ^neral ol Canada — Queen Victoria 
in a letter to I>3rd Melbourne isjanuarv 1818 Cf Utters of Quten \ fctoria 

vol i p 133 era jy. 

* letter of Lord Melbourne 3a July 1837 asking Durham togo to Canada 

Cf Stuart J Reid op cit vol li p 13S 

•in hU first great speech in the House of Commons on Pari amentary 
Kelorm Durham advocated an extension of tlie franchise to all holders of 
property the division of the country into electoral districts and the di' 
Iranchiiement cf rotten boroughs 
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frank confidence m popular liberty and freedom For this 
reason and also because of the vagaries of his temper,^ his 
political position in England was a peculiar one "Nobody 
denies that he is a man of ability, but he has not greatly 
distinguished liunself, perhaps from having no fair opportunity 
to do so He has long been looked upon as a man of extreme 
and dangerous opinions by the Conservatives, and he never 
could agree with the Whigs when he was their colleague to 
them generally he was an object of personal aversion Latterly 
he has been considered the head of the Radical Party, and that 
party, who are not rich in Lords and who are not insensible 
to the advantage, gladly haded him as their chief " * Per- 
sonally Durham was a man of high character and transparent 
honesty of great courage and promptness in action but also 
lordly arrogant quick tempered and impenous These very 
qualities however which made him an almost impossible 
colleague were of service for the special mission on which he 
was employed He was moreover a fervent impenahst, 
realizing to the full the possibdities latent within the Empire, 
and inspired by a glorious vision of the Greater Britain of 
the future 

The appomtment of Lord Durham as Governor General of 
Canada offered to the Colonial Reformers their great oppor- 
tunity of giving a practical exposition of the pohtical theones 
that they had advocated for so long Durham fully agreed 
'vith the avowed aims of the Colonization Society * and he was 
accompamed on his mission by two of its leadmg members 
Edward Gibbon Wakefield* himself and Charles BuUer ® 
The latter was Durham s chief secretary and it had also been 
intended to give an official position to the former but his past 
stood in the way and he only accompanied the mission m an 
unofficial capacity The proof of their theories would depend 
upon the results of their efforts in Canada The Government 
had failed to avert the catastrophe If the Reformers 


1 was going to say when the other jumped up and said Oh if I am 
noMo be allowed to speak I may as well go away rang the bell ordered his 
Creviile Journals of the Retgns of 

(,8373.) 

* Cf p 15 • Cf p X5 • 


Cf p 15 
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effected a tranquil settlement of all the points at issue it 
\ery probable, therefore that the Imperial Parliament uould 
be convinced of the practical value and soundness of their views 
The future of the Empire depended upon this mission 
Lord Durham went to Canada with wider powers than had 
ever been accorded to any previous representative of the Croivn 
The Royal Commission by which he was appointed gave him 
a threefold authority In the first place he was like his prede- 
cessors Governor in Chief of Lower Canada, Upper Canada 
Nova Scotia New Brunswick and Pnnee Edward Island, but 
not of Newfoundland In the second place, he was High 
Commissioner to do special work m two of the provinces In 
the third place he was Governor General of ^1 the British 
possessions m North America, including Newfoundland 
On his arrival in Quebec towards the end of May 1838, the 
new Governor General was given a magnificent reception and 
his Proclamation ^ which in some measure foreshadowed his 
pohey was well received The French were for the moment, 
sullen disillusioned and cowed, but eager for a protector 
On the other hand theBnti^, whose interests especially, had 
suffered from a succession of weak rulers welcomed him warmly 
as a strong man who would tackle their problems vigorously 
and who would not be afraid to act accordingly The situation 
however was still very critical The rebelhon had been 
suppressed but there was considerable disaffection in many 
parts of the colony I saw a letter yesterday with a very 
bad account of Canada It was to Lord Lichfield from his 
post master there a sensible man, and he describes the beaten 
Canadians as returning to their homes full of sullen discontent, 
and says we must by no means look upon the flame gs extin 
guished however for the tune it has been smothered On 
the other hand there are the English victonous and exas 
perated with arms m their hands and in that dangerous state 
of mind which is the result of conscious superiority moral and 
intellectual military and political but of (equally conscious) 
physical — that is numeric^ — ^infenonty All this proves 

that Durham will have no easy task * 

Durham soon showed that he sras not afraid to act regardless 
of others He refused to avail himself of the Special Council 

* Cf r Bradshaw Self Covemment ik Canada pp X33-g also Stuart J 
Ueid op eit pp 183 4 a j 

PP* 1/ of Queen Vulona (1837 52) vol i 
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which had been called together by Sir John Colbome.i who 
had been governing the province since the outbreak of 
rebellion. Its members must necessarily be connected with 
the great political controversy, and Durham was determined 
that his administration should be free from all party feehng 
and that it should rest on his own individual responsibility. 
He immediately appointed a new Council, composed of Charles 
Buller, Thomas Turton,* Colonel Couper (the military secre- 
tary), Dominick Daly (the provincial secretary), and the 
Commissary-General. "The act of dispensing with the old 
Executive Council and the statement of the grounds on which 
it was done, were not unpalatable to the British and were very 
gratifying to the French-Canadians." * 

The first important question requiring settlement was the 
treatment to be accorded to those guilty of rebellion. This 
should have been decided by Sir John Colbome, but it had 
been postponed for the decision of Lord Durham.* Three 
hundred and forty of the prisoners had been liberated, but 
one hundred and seventy-four were still detained. The 
situation was a most difSciil one because the pry system in 
Lower Canada had completely gone to pieces.® It would have 
been impossible to obtain a condemnation of these men by a 
normal and legal process, and it did not seem expedient to 
allow them to go free. Moreover, a trial by martial law, so 
many months after the suppression of the rebellion, would not 
liave been favourably regarded in England. Durham wished 
to be clement and yet to please all parties. He proclaimed, 
therefore, a comprehensive amnesty, which included the whole 
population, with the exception of eight prisoners who had been 
leaders in the uprising.* These rebels, on pleading guilty in a 


‘After relinquishing the government o! Upper Canada, Sir John Colbome 
wane coinmander>{n<hief of the military forew in Canada and was. thus, 
largely instrumental In crushing the rebellion 

* The appointment of Thomas Turton to Durham's staff was very un- 
fortunate It caused con^derable outcry In England, as Turton, though an 
able lawyer, bad figured In a divorce case Many attacks were made upon 
the Prime Minister on this account, and It became the cause of much 
m^ndmtandmg and llMeeling between Lord Melbourne and Durham 

• Charier Holler Shrteh cf Lord Dvrham’t Mission to Canada tn 1838. in 
Lord Dniham's Keport. <d Lucas, vot lit. pt Id. p 343 

* Cf the 1‘roclamation of Lord Durham. Appendix D 

Cf Lord Durham’s Ertoti on tha Affairs ef Drilish h'crth America, ed 
I ttcas, voL lu p 83, andvol iu,pt iii.pp 153-3 

• men w ere Dr tVolfred Nelson. It, S M Bouchette. R. deS Riviires 
n .iur<on.il A Can>ia.S Staicbessaud. J. 1! Coddu.andU Vtger 
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letter' to Lord Durham were by a 

banished to the Bermudas nithout a formal trial A 

sixteen nho had already absconded from justice 

liable to the death penalty it Oiey re entered the pro«"“ 

In a dispatch to Lord Glenelg. the Colonial Secretarj Durham 

explained his reasons for adopting this course I did nor 

think it right to transport tliesc persons to a conwet coloiiy 

for tuo reasons first because it «as affixing a character o 

moral infamy on their acts which public 

sanction and secondly, bccausclholdthatlt would bcimp 

to force! on the colony itself persons who would be looKCU 
upon in the light of political martyrs and thus acquire, perliaps 
a degree of influence which might be applied to evil uses in 
community composed of such dangerous elements 

However wide Durham s powers were, it ^vas obvious mat 
they did not include tlie power of banishment to the Bermuc^ 
There were thus good technical grounds of complaint lor me 
cnticisms * which were directed against the ordinance 
Parliament Throughout Canada however there was a 
general consensus of opinion that Durham had wisely temperea 
justice with mercy and that it was to the credit of » 

that the rebeUion had ended without the judicial shading oi 
blood This opinion was very largely held m Englana, 
especially among the Radicals Lord Durham disposed 
the prisoners m the only ivay compatible wth his policy, a 
pohey not of talking about conciliation but of aiming at i 
and never in a similar situation did any government, that we 
know of act with a happier union of vigour and lenity 
A similar verdict was given m the Annual Register It is very 
much to Lord Durham s credit that under the circumstances 
m which he was placed he refrained from taking advantage oi 
the existing conditions of the jury law in the province 
Unfortunately Lord Brougham ’ who had a personal grudge 

* An Or*£naace to Provide for the Security of the Province of Lower Canada 

Cf Parhatnentary Reports 1838 Canada pa * »h re 

’ The Bermudas were chosen because many prisoners had been sent mere 

dunng the years 1820-34 , .0,0 

* Dispatch from the Earl of Durham to Lord Glenelg 29 June 103a 
Cf Pari amenlary Reports 1338 pp l a 

* London and Westminster Renew vol 3s pp 349-30 

* Annual Register 1838 p 262 . 

» Lord Brougham Lord Chancellor of England 1830-4 was bom in 1778 

Called to the Bar In i8o3 he had alreadybeen a vigorous supporter of Fox ana 

of the abolition of the slave trade HetookhisseatinFarliameQtiniSi° 
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against Durham,^ appeared as the champion of outraged law; 
and the Duke of'WeUington,* for once allo\vTng party interests 
to warp his owm judgment, joined the hue and cry.^ The 
defence of their agent, by the Government, in the House of 
Lords, was of so tepid and feeble a character as to seem to 
endorse his condemnation. From Lord John Russell, alone 
of that ministry did Durham receive cordial support. Russell 
warmly defended Durham’s administration in Canada as " ^vise 
and statesmanhke ” Durham himself wrote to Lord John: 
" I do not conceal from you that my feelings have been deeply 
wounded by the conduct of the Ministry. From you and you 
alone of them all have I received any cordial support. " * If the 
debates on Durham’s government in Canada had begun m the 
House of Commons instead of m the House of Lords, the subse- 
quenthistoryofthis critical penodmight have been very different. 
As it was, however, Melbourne assented to a Bill, introduced by 
Brougham, indemnifymg those who had been exiled under the 
ordinance, and then formally disallowed the ordinance itself.® 
For this base desertion of their agent in Canada, the Ministry 
was generally blamed in England* The Times, hitherto so 


he immediately rose to success Id i8zi he became pnvate adviser to 
the Pnacess ol Wales, aud be later defended her id her case agamst George IV, 
N'hich made his name at the Bar Brougham took an active part in the Grey 
Miatstiy, but he quarrelled with his IVhig colleagues, and, after 1S35, Ujey 
decided not to o&er him another official position Hence arose, partiy, hu 
great opposition to Lord Durham and Lord Melbourne For more than thirty 
years Brougham took an active part in pobtical life, and exercised a very 
considerable influence over bis contemporaries, but he never attained the 
position for which be had hoped He was, however, a great orator and 
an eminent statesman He died m 1868 
‘Cf p 7,4, footnote 2 

"Brougham is evidently all astraj as to Lord Durham m Canada, misled 
by a desue to find Durham in the wrong and by a passion for talking on all 
matters, whether he understands them or not *’ — John Arthur Roebuck 
Cf Stuart J Reid, op cit , vot n p Z14 

*‘'Loni Durham has got into a fine scrape with his Ordinance which is 
clearly illegal Brougham brought it forward on Tuesday night in an exultir^ 
speech, or rather in many exulting speeches, one of which contamed somf 
eloquent passages He was transported with joy at havine as he «iH 
^em at last ' The Duke Mpported Brougham with m^re temper Md 
dignity, the ministers made but a poor defence, if defence it cnni/i v.« it j 
appoBtaent, capc.U^lSl ha, faai.aafcS toS'lJ' 
neither sweeten his temper nor exalt his character m Canarta " 

Grevihe Journal 0} the RetgnoJ Queen Victoria vnl i ^ 

*7okniJufl,i9August. 1838 
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bitterly opposed to Lord Durham warmly supported him in 
this affair Making allowances for the bitterness of party 
feeling I think the verdict of The Ttmes can be taken as ^e 
general opinion of the public at home True to eir 
and selfish instmcts the tune serving Whigs in ‘Reference to 
whom the noble earl had at great personal sacrifice placea 
himself in the van of their Canadian confiict have at the nrsx 
shot deserted dishonoured and dismissed him ^ttisinvaiu 
to pretend that their conduct towards Lord Durham has oeen 
other than we have now descnbed it nor on laming 
public affront which they have now put upon him by advising 
Her Majesty to disallow his proceedings is it possible that ms 
lordship can retain their commission for a single day , 

indeed that proud and sensitive spint hithertofore reporte 
as the very model of sensitive honour shall now be so a ase 
by contumely as to submit ignominiously to those treeaoiw 
with his character and coronet which formerly he 
perilled his life to prevent * Even Earl Grey o”® ^ 

leaders of the Whig Party descnbed the conduct of the Ministry 
as being very shabby and discreditable * , t -Jb 

Lord Durham first knew of the debate m the House of Loros 
from an Amencan newspaper It came as a cruming an 
unexpected blow putting an end to many cherished hopes a 
plans * I never anticipated he wote to Lord Gleneig 
m a pnvate letter which accompanied his dispatch of 29 hep 
tember the possibility of such treatment as I have receive 
I little expected disavowal and condemnation * 
and disappointment of the Canadians was intense and Mci 
bourne and Brougham were burned m effigy At last they 
had found an Engbsh statesman of character and emmcnce 
who showed that he understood them and their difficulties 
but immediately he ^vas disavowed and disgraced by the 
Imperial Parliament This was not the first time that Englisli 
party politics had cast a malignant shadow over the aflairs 
of the colonies * 
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On recognizing his virtual abandonment by the Home 
Government, Durham nghtly concluded that the necessary 
condition for the success of Itts mission had not been fulfilled, 
and at once decided on resignation “ Lord Durham saw that 
he could do no good in Camada if the everyday weapon of a 
faction for making war upon another, its engine for working 
its adversaries out and itsdf in, was to be a presumptuous 
interference ivith his administration, and he felt that if his 
friends n ere not prepared to back him better, they should have 
looked out for a man who had no enemies " ^ To many in 
England, who could not fully appreciate the difficulties of 
Durham s position, it seemed as if he was resigning under the 
mfluence of personal pique "High-minded and energetic; 
generous at least, and often comprehensive m his views; 
vigorous and acute in his faculties. Lord Durham sank under 
the first reverse he was no sooner thwarted than he was 
utterly disabled, and losing all self-possession, gave way to a 
childish access of passion from which he did not awaken 
before he had compromised his own dignity and done much 
prejudice to the public service”* This, however, was far 
from the truth He heard of the proceedings in Parliament 
on 25 September, and he immediately notified the ministers 
of his resignation Nevertheless, although he was suffenng 
from a severe illness at the time, he stayed at his post until 
I November, to complet'e such matters of his administration 
as he deemed necessary From the people of Canada, who, 
of all others were most qualified to form a true opinion of 
his government, Durham received the most cordial support 
The Montreal Gazette, which was the organ of the Moderates 
m the Bntish Party, declared ' We cannot conceive how einy 
man of high spirit could submit to the utter degradation of 
serving a government who had neither the power to support 
him m the exercise of his public functions, nor the courage to 
defend him and themselves from the factious insults of party 
politicians or the more mfamous inroads of personal and 
jenious enemies A Ministry so utterly weak and incapable 
as a government, so grossly ignorant of the duties of their 
station, of their obhgations to their sovereign, and of their 
responsibility to their country, are totally unworthy of being 

Jolia Stuart MiU io the London and Weslmtnster Jievtea 
' Annuai Rtgisier. pp 3*6-7 
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favoured mth the services of any man of honour 
his own reputation It is therefore, no wonder if the tan 
of Durham has resolved upon abandomng the future admmis 
tration of the affairs of these provinces Although ms 
motives were thus appreaated, Durham’s resignation 
aU patnotic Canadians \vith despair for the present and 
for the future » ' The declaration of Lord Durham s 
resignation spread terror and gnef throughout Britim o 
Amenca » With the Irapenal Parliament so blind to 
needs of the province they felt there was now no hope 


the years to come , 

Little expecbng such disavowal at home, on his 
Canada Durham had set vigorously to improve the conditions 
of the colonists in every \say Before the end of June, provisi 
had been made for the paving and lighting of the . 

Montreal and Quebec and also for the beginnmg of an adequ 
police force for these two cities He also began J 

tation of the antiquated feudal land tenures m Montre^ an 
instituted a general registry of titles to land* In 
visited Upper Canada where he very favourably 
both parties During his short stay there he was convince 
that there was great need of extensive economic improvements, 
cspeaally m the further development of the Welland Canw 
It was one of the greatest ments of Lord Durham s 
of affairs that he placed Bntish relations vith the 
States on a more satisfactory footing ‘ Considerable sympathy 
had been c\nnced by the citizens of the Repubhc especially m 
the region around Buffalo for the leaders of the insurrection 


‘ Stuart J Reid op cil >o1 ii p *43 . lo 

• The blow has fallen on us with a force that appears for the rnomeirt 
hive paralysed all feeling Men dare hardlj ask what «s now to be don 
the most gloom> apprel enslons are enterUuned but we will yet hope ne^ 
lessly Our osfict whch heaven knows was dark enough before 
rendered more gloomy by the conduct of the ministers In denying tf 
support to the local Government whose measures conceived In a ktiowieog 
of the actual state of the colony were framed to meet ll e exigencies of to 
dangerous s tuation in wl ich it was placed It is clear tl at had *hc leaiirt* 
of U e rebellion sent to Ikrmuda been brougl t to trial the Jury would hav 
acquitted tl em in face of any ev» fence no matter how direct and strong n» 
dil^the )op that acquitted the mordercrs of Chartrand — purtre Gatiiii 
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Volunteers from the United Stat^ had ravaged the border 
and had enabled William Lyon Mackenzie to make his last 
stand on Navy Island. Although the president had nominally 
discountenanced these proceedings, they were nevertheless 
keenly resented in England and by loyahsts in Canada This 
sympathy for the rebels, however, had been considerably 
disarmed by Durham’s treatment of the prisoners, which was 
regarded in a most favourable light in the Republic Durham 
further pursued this advantage by sending his brother-in-law, 
Colonel Grey, on a special mission to Washington which was 
attended by excellent results and which removed, for a time, 
the misunderstandings existmg between the two Governments. 
The more friendly disposition of the Government of the United 
States prevented incidents, such as the burning of a Canadian 
steamer, the Sir Robert Peel, by certain lawless republicans, 
and vanous raids against Upper Canada, from possessing 
political importance ^ 

When Lord Durham first reached Canada, he was enthu- 
siastically in favour of a confederation of all the Bntish 
provinces in North Amenca United, the scattered colonies 
would soon be the equal of the Republic, and would no longer 
feel so hopelessly inferior. It was not until he came into 
personal contact with the representatives from the Jlaritime 
Provinces that he realized how strong were the objections to 
the scheme at that time. The opposition was especially strong 
from Sir John Harvey, the Lieutenant-Governor of New 
Brunswick. There, the popular party had succeeded in 
obtaining control of the revenue, and the constitution was now 
working so smoothly Uxat Harvey did not desire any further 
change. It >s as during the\isit of these delegates that the news 
was received which brought about Lord Durham's resignation. 

After the departure of the provinaal representatives, Durharn 
took the unusual and, m ordinarj’ circumstances, the uncon- 
stitutional step of issuing a proclamation.* In this document 
he explained the reasons of his resignation and, in effect 
appealed from the action of the Home Government to Canadian 
public opinion Tlic motives whidi led to the publication of 
this proclamation arc dearly stated by Cliaries BuUcr "In 
this proclamation. Lord Durham had two great objects in view 


LonJ Urport. ed Lne4*,vol iji, pp 
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The first uas that of calming the excessive agitation, which his 
abrupt departure from Canada had occasioned, by showing 
that he did not despair, and he yet hoped, by immediate and 
energetic remonstrances at home, to effect that good which he 
could not secure by remaining m Canada The second was, 
certainly that of vindicating himself by the only pubhc means 
in his power'** The procUmation is of great interest and 
considerable importance In it Durham explained the mam 
objects of his administration, and also outhned the pnnaples 
of government which he thought best suited to the needs of 
the colony It foreshadoived, to a very large degree, the 
recommendations of his famous report 
When knovm m England, this action was generally denounced, 
and the tide of sympathy for Durham, which had been steaddy 
rising was checked * The Ttmes, which had hitherto warmly 
supported him now fiercely assail^ the “Lord High Sedi- 
tioner,' as they dubbed him* “We say plainly that this 
document has given us a worse opmion of Lord Durham than 
we ever entertained before Puerile, vain, and petulant, the 
noble earl has often shown himself but m the present instance 
we regret to say that the qualities he discloses are of a darker 
hue “ * The proclamation was described in the Amiual 
Register as ‘ a most improper manifesto," * while it was 
denounced in the Quarterly Review with violent intensity as 
not merely a personal indecency but a pohtical offence " • 
Only the Radicals continued to support Lord Durham ^ The 

SArfeA 0/ Lord Durham s Mission to Canada in 1838 
cd Lucas vol u pt lu p 367 

V T **““*ss of the political atmospbeie has been rudely broken in 
oy Lord Uuibam s astounding proclamation for once the whole of the press 
nas joined in a full chorus of disapprobation and this may be considered 
“ *0 opimon Indeed there can scarcely be two opinions 

on Me sumect for such an appeal to the people of the colony over whom he 
is pia«o irom the acts of the Government and the Legislature of the Mother 
— C Creville Journal oj tU 

o/Qu««n Vifleria (1837-52) vol I p 134 

Durham scandal in its present half 
T?** t.ord High Seditioner has choked the community with 
"* against all decency —The 

leadjngarticlew r*« TimM 8 November 1818 

o 12 M J”"" 7 November 1838 C£ also Tht Tints 

9 xa 34 26 and ag November 
‘ Annual Rtgisttr 1838 p 322 

pp'?rSr?6o®''''” ^ K,,.,. vol 63 

U OM ■>, the btrt drawn np ■Into pap.™ 
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most able defence of his action, and which, to some extent, 
repelled the attack, was \vntten by John Stuart Mill and 
appeared in the London and Westimn&tcr Review “The 
proclamation Mas the necessary complement and winding up 
of his short administration — the explanation which was due 
to the people of Canada for the past, and the best legacy which 
he could leave to them for the future So far from being 
inflammatory, it was in all probability the only kind of address 
to the people which, in the then state of men’s minds, could 
have had any healing effect was it not the best thing 
since he could not have healing measures to leave healing 
pnnciples behind him ’ Next to doing the noble things spoken 
of m the proclamation, to point them out as fit to be done, was 
the thing most calculated to restore harmony in the colony 
then since he could not give them the pohey itself he has done 
wscly and well in giving them the hope of such a policy “ ^ 
William Kingsford the Canadian histonan, defends the pro- 
clamation on much the same grounds * while Charles BuUer 
bears witness to the beneficial effect that it had upon the 
temper of the colonists » } 

When Lord Durham returned to England he was warmly 
"clcomcd by the Radicals who hoped to form a compact 
partj under his leadership * Durham, however, immediately 
deleted himscU to tlic compilation of Ins report* His stay 
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in Canada had only lasted five months from 27 May until 
I November so his judgments, so far as they \\ere personal 
\\ere, of necessity, formed on a very cursory observation He 
may thus sometimes have been misled, certamly his forecasts 
with regard to the future extinction of the French nationality 
have proved wholly \vrong ^ It must also be remembered that 
when he returned home he was a failure * Lord Melbourne 
v-Tote to Queen Victoria that “any little public reputation 
which he might once have acquired has been entirely dissipated 
by the continued folly of his conduct in his Canadian Govern- 
ment ® Charles Buller also regretfully states ' Thus ended 
Lord Durham s Mission to Canada and instead of bnnging 
those great results to the country and that harvest of honour 
and power to himself for which ve had hoped and for which 
we had all laboured it seemed at its close to have ended m 
nothing but disappointment to all concerned m it ' * He had 
failed to please the Home Government and another abortive 
nsing took place in Canada after he had departed * This was 
a source of great disappointment to Durham and probably 
shortened his life • Nevertheless it is now recognized that 
this apparent failure earned with it the seeds of a far ivider 
tnumph Without the combative attitude which had been 
forced upon him the language of his report would have been 
couched m less trenchant terms’ and the interest which it 
aroused would have been far more ephemeral 

When studying the report • the reader is constantly impressed 

* Cf Lord Durham s Report ed Lucas vol ii pp aSS-9 Also pp B 8-94 
of this study 

* His [1 e Lord Durham s] admiQjstratioa vras but a barren leaf that 
sprouted in the spnng and died without flouei or fruit in the autumn and will 
■we thi nk, be forgotten as to its own intrinsic merits before the spnng comes 
round again Cf QuarUrly Kevtew vol 63 p 

* Letter of Lord Melbourne to Queen Victoria 7 Maj 1839 Cf Letters 
of Queen Vtctoria vol 1 p 193 

* Charles Bullet Shetch of Lori Durham s Mission to Canada ui rSsS 
Cf Lord Durham s Report ed Lucas vol ui pt ui p 371 

‘ Lord Durham left ^foCltteal on 1 November and on the 3rd of that month 
the insurrections broke out again in Lower Canada while in Upper Canada 
many sympathizers from the United States joined the Insurgents there 
They were easily defeated at Prescott This fight cost the Government 
45 in vrounded and kilted 159 of the opponents (including 131 natives of the 
United States) were taken and convey^ to Kingston to be tned 

* Lord Durham died 28 July 1840 

’ The report abounds in such sentences as The English population will 
TOvtt ttAetale the Trendh pretensions to nationality and The hopeless 
inferiority of the French Canad an race 
*Lord Dirhams Report on the Affairs of British North America ed 
a r C. P Lucas in three vols 
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with the wide scope and intimate detail of every section 
Lord Durham deals mmutely with the conditions in Upper 
and Lower Canada, and correctly sums up the chief events 
leading to the rebellion of 1837 The account of Upper 
Canada is not so well wntten as that of the Lower Province, 
but, even so, it gives a vivid and comprehensive survey of 
conditions at that time A short section is devoted to the 
Mantune Provinces, but it is much shghter m its treatment 
even than the account of Upper Canada, and does not pretend 
to be anything but a mere sketch The account of Lower 
Canada is, however, most ably worked out in detail, and the 
author’s well-reasoned deductions are largely apphcable to 
the other provinces Lord Durham did not hmit himself to 
the consideration of political affairs One of the most searchmg 
and brilliant sections of the report deals with such economic 
questions as the granting of land, the control of immigration, 
and the improvement of communications and other public 
works 

Although this earher part is most interesting and instructive, 
the most vital and important section of the report for to-day 
and for all tune lies in his two mam recommendations for the 
future government of Bntish dependencies The first and 
most important is that he strongly advocates a full grant of 
responsible government This phrase although very familiar, 
IS vague and easily liable to be misconstrued, as indeed, it was 
in later years * Lord Durham, however, makes his meanmg 
quite clear Representative government had already been 
established * and the expenment of depn\ang the people of 
their constitutional pow er * could not be indefinitely continued 
“'To conduct their goaemment harmomously, in accordance 
with its established principles is now the business of its rulers 
and I know not how it is possible to secure that harmony in 
anj. other way than by admimstenng the government on those 
principles whidi ha\c been found perfectly efficacious in Great 
Bnlain ' * Durham, therefore, meant a political system m 
whicli the Executive is directly and immediately responsible 
to the Legislature, and m which the ministers are members 
of the Legislature, being chosen from the party whicIi com- 
mands the majority of the elected representatives of the 

* Cf |vt> 104 »«j 146 

* The ConWitutional Actol 1791 Cl pn j6-8 

•C( p 74 

* Lonl Duthim s Report roj ji p 37$ 
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people^ “I admit that the ^tem which I propose would, 
in fact, place the internal government of the colony m the hands 
of the colonists themselves, and that we should thus leave to 
them the execution of the laws, of which we have long entrusted 
the making solely to them " * 

Lord Durham, however, strongly advocated a necessary 
preliminary to the grant of responsible government — that is 
the union of Upper and Lower (^nada The form of reunion 
which he advocated was not federal, but a complete amal- 
gariiation of races, languages, and laws This recommendation 
shows a considerable change m Durham’s ideas He had 
come to Canada as a Radical, believing that the cause of the 
French Canadians was that of liberalism. When he found 
them stationary, stagnant, and ngidly conservative, his 
enthusiasm cooled, and he turned to measures that would 
undermine then: nationahty * Moreover, he was impressed 
by the fact that the Bntish, whom he had previously identified 
with the narrow oligarchy at their head, out of disgust %vith 
the Government, might be dnven into the arms of the United 
States Yet, under the surface, he could detect a strong 
undercurrent of an exactly contrary feeling The lUiberalism 
of the French, and the necessity, on impenal grounds, of 
conciLating the Bntish, decided his course He was deter- 
mined to entrust the internal government of Canada to the 
will of the majonty of the people, but he felt there was only 
one way to secure safety and stability, and that was by ensunng 
that the majonty shoxild be Bntish ”It is only by the same 
means — by a popular government, in which an English 
majonty shall permanently predominate, that Lower Canada, 
if a remedy for its disorders be not too long delayed, can be 
tranquilly ruled On these grounds I believe that no per- 
manent or efficient remedy can be devised for the disorders of 
Lower Canada except a fusion of the Government in that of 
one or more of the surrounding provinces ” * 


* Lord Durham !i Ilrport, vol u 278-80 
•Ibid p i8j 

* But 1 repeat that the alterations of the eharacter of the province ought 
to immediately entered on and firmly, though cauUously folloivcd op 
inat in any plan which may be adopted lor the future management of Lower 

making it an Lnglish province 
d that, with this end in view the ascendancy should never again be placed 
\oI h^p *-"6*‘* population —Lord Durham s Report 

* Ibid pp 303-^ 
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The union of the two provinces was not recommended solely 
as the basis for the grant of self government The slowly 
moving habitant would find his position economically improved 
through a close partnership with the progressive British settlers, 
while the Upper Canadians would gam by obtaining direct . 
access to the sea Moreover, the union of the small Bntish 
colonies would help in some way to combat the increasing 
influence of the United States which was felt in every walk of 
hie ^ The Canadian feeling of infenonty would be dispelled 
by “raising up for the North American colonist some nationahty 
of his owm ” * When Lord Durham came to Canada he was 
in favour of a general federation of all the British colonies in 
North America,^ but such a scheme required long and patient 
handling owing to the opposition of the Maritime Provinces, < 
whereas the work in hand must needs be speedily completed 
Moreover, the lack of good communications greatly added to 
the difficulties of such a federation A wilderness of several 
hundred miles lay between the Maritime Provinces and Quebec 
Tlic union of the two Canadas would, however, prepare the 
way for a complete federation of all the British North Amencan 
provmces “By creating high pnzes in a general and respon- 
sible government, we shall immediately afford the means of 
pacifying the turbulent ambitions, and of employing m w'orthy 
and noble occupations the talents which are now only exerted 
to foment disorder A general Legislative Union would 
elevate and gratify the hopes of able and aspinng men They 
would no longer look with envy and wonder at the great arena 
of the bordering federation, but see the means of satisfying 
c% cry legitimate ambition m the high offlees of the Judicature 
and Lxeaitive Government of their own Union ” • 

In the last pages of the report. Lord Durham sums up his 


' not the inflDence ol the United States surrounds him ofl every side and 
It ever present It extends itself as population augments and int<rrcourse 
Increases it penetrates e>cry portion ol the continent into which tlie restless 
spint ol American sjieculaUon impels the settler or trader it is felt m all the 
tratvMctlons ol commerce from the important operations ol the monetary 
s>-slem down to the minor details of ordinary traffic it stamps on all the 
I abits and opinions of the surroumling countries the common characteristics 
ol the thouRhls feelings and customs of the Amencan people Such is 
nrcesssnly the inOuencc which a great nation exercises on the small com 
munitirs which surround it — Lord Durham’s Report, vol ii p 31 

• Lorrl Duthatn s Report vol ii o sn 

•Lf pp Sjs"! 

•Cf UaJ 

• Lord Daiham s Report vxA h pp 312-I] 
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recommendations and gives an outline of the constitution 
^vhlcl^ he proposed for Canada Tlie two provinces of Upper 
and Lower Canada \\cre to be united under one Legislature and, 
in the Bill which uas to be introduced into the Imperial Parha- 
ment for tlus purpose, provision should be made for the 
\oluntary admission of the other North Amencan provinces 
into the union at a later date * A parliamentary commission 
was to be appointed to mark out electoral divisions and to 
give representation as nearly as possible m proportion to 
population Lord Durham was strongly averse from giving 
an equal number of representatives to Upper and Lower 
Canada* "A general executive on an improved principle”* 
should be estabhshed and this was hnked with a recom- 
mendation that a Supreme Court of Appeal should be estab- 
lished for all the British North Amencan colonies * The 
constitution of the Legislative Council should be revised by 
the Impenal Parliament so as to enable it "to act as a useful 
check on the popular branch of the Legislature," * and at the 
same tune ‘ to prevent a repetition of those collisions which 
have already caused such dangerous irritation ” • Durham’s 
handhng of this question, alone, is unsatisfactory He expresses 
a definite desire to improve its constitution, and yet he specifies 
no definite changes The entire control of public lands was 
to be retained by the Impenal Parhament, but the control of 
all other sources of revenue should at once be given to the 
United Legislature, when an adequate and permanent ciaal 
hst had been granted No money votes were, m future, to 
be proposed wthout the consent of the Cro^vn that is, the 
responsible advisers The independence of the judges was 
^ be secured by giving them the same tenure of office as in 
England 

While proposing to grant to the Colonial Executive the full 
management of all local concerns, Durham recognized that 
there were certain subjects which were the peculiar province 
of the Impenal Parliament “The constitution of the form of 


proTHSion was made in the Act of Unjon passed in 1840 but the 
North Amenca Act of 1867 provided for the 
the future other North American colomes into the confederation in 

! 9 ,^ Durham s Report vol il n qaa 
‘i^id p 325 ^ ’ 

• T granted until 1875 

^rd Durham s Report vol u pp 326-7 

• Ibid pp 326-7 / 
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governed '■ This utilitarian doctnne together with the broad 
ideas of hberty and self government derived from Eox seems 
to have influenced Durham most and to have Iain at the root 
of his plan for regulating the future colonial system of Great 
Bntain 

The Report on the Affairs of British North Amenca was 
presented to the House of Commons on ii Tebruary 1839 2 
Immediately it created a deep but by no means favourable 
impression 'Many of the contemporary newspapers and 
penodicals contain the most vehement and to us strange 
denunciations of this most able report The Quarterly Review ® 
■was one of the most "violent in its condemnation of a trum 
pery report which few will read — fewer understand — nobody 
approve * Lord Durham s Report and the scheme which 
It proposes must be utterly rejected Its pompous 

absurdities its puerile pedantry — Us distorted facts — its false 
reasonmg — and Us monstrous inconsistencies are so flagrant 
as hardly to require any additional exposure * Cunously 
blind to the true facts in conclusion this journal declared 
that every uncontradicled assertion of that volume will Ije 
made the excuse of future rebellions — every unquestioned 
pnnaple will be hereafter perverted into a gospel of treason 
and that if that rank and infectious Report does not receive 
the high marked and energetic discountenance and indignation 
of the Imperial Crown and Parliament Bntish Amenca is 
lost • This attack was not limited to the Tory journals 
but was reinforced by those which usually advocated more 
hberal -views Our behef is that his lordship looks upon 
Constitution makmg as an agreeable gentlemanly pastime 
as he did upon the dictatonng as very pretty fun The 
toy however has been an expensive one and the passerby 
M'Ul long have pointed out to him — Durham s Folly ^ The 

* All the colon al relormeis were nflucnced by the utibtanan theory 
Charles BuUer shows th s influence in h s book Responziblt CovertintenI Jot 
the Coton es — But worst o£ all the Mother Country s faults is h s necessary 
subjection to sinister interests and cabals (p 155) 

’ Lord John Russell presented by Her Jlajesty S Command— Cop es or 
Extracts ol Correspondence xelat ve to the Afiairs of Bntish North Amenca 
Report on the ASairs of British North Amenca from the Earl of Du ham 
lier Majesty s H gh Comm ss oner with Append x A — Journals oj the 
llvisst b} Commons vol 94 p 19 l,onae zi d eTebmanl 

\Quarte ly Revieu! vol 63 p jobseq vol 64 p aSaseq 

‘Ibid vol 63 p 5J4 sibid p 505 

•Ibd p 555 

' John Bull ao September 1839 
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Tunes also exultantly joined in the general cry of condem 
nation ^ There is nothing in any of these published papers 
more offensive than the soft palliative extenuating tone 
adopted by Lord Durham towards the disaffected in Upper 
Canada nor anything more monstrously absurd and purblind 
than his twaddle about making the pubhc functionanes 
appomted by the croivn of England to govern the colonies 
and retain them under the dominion of the Empire responsible 
to colonial assemblies * Moreover a senes of cleverly \vntten 
letters signed A Colonist * which had some influence on 
pubhc opinion were also published in The Tunes Your 
Lordship talks of a government of the colonies responsible to 
the people of the colonies and of a governor ruhng by the heads 
of departments amenable to the Legislature However this 
theory may apply to Great Britain it is sheer nonsense as 
regards a dependent state Your Lordship has lost sight of the 
incidents of colonial dependence SVhen your Lordship 
therefore talks of an officer ruling a province by the means of 
responsible heads of departments you speak of a state of 
things so inapphcable to a colony that it is perfectly unintm 
gible * Only the Radical ne\vspapers offered favourable 
criticisms of the report Lxird Durham s papers are at length 
before the pubhc and documents of greater national utility 
were never produced The daily papers wish to turn them to 
party purposes but they will effect a conviction upon the people 
far beyond any manoeuvres of faction m the Houses of Parha 
ment His Lordship has pointed out the only course by 
which the Canadians can be reconciled to any connection with 
the Mother Country and which we need not say is precisely 
the only course which the Mother Country wiU never adopt 
It IS impossible for the people to estimate too highly the 
moral courage and mental dignity of a man that can set forth 
facts even in the teeth of a Government « Charles BuU^ 
interestingly sums up the general reception which the report 
received It has been condemned by Tones whose narrow 
and slavish motives its free principles of govemnient 
could not but shock It has been condemned by those whose 


^ThtTtmes 13 18 and 20 Febroaiy 1839 
identified the auUior of these letters with Judge Hahburton a Nova Scotian 


"“^tterV sgned A Colonist Cf Tht Times 22 Febniaty 1839 
* WeeMy Despatch ij February 1839 
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governed ' This utilitarian doctnne, together With the broad 
ideas of hberty and self government derived from Pox seems 
to have influenced Durham most and to have Iain at the root 
of his plan for regulating the future colonial system of Great 
Britain 

The Report on the Affairs of British North America was 
presented to the House of Commons on ii February 1839 ® 
Immediately it created a deep but by no means favourable, 
impression Many of the contemporary newspapers and 
penodicals contain the most vehement and to us, strange 
denunciations of this most able report The Quarterly Review * 
was one of the most violent in its condemnation of “ a trum- 
pery report which few iviU read — fewer understand — nobody 
approve * Lord Durham s Report and the scheme which 
it proposes must be utterly rejected Its pompous 

absurdities its puerile pedantry — its distorted facts — its false 
reasoning — and its monstrous mcoosistencies are so flagrant 
as hardly to require any additional exposure ' * Curiously 
blind to the true facts m conclusion this journal declared 
' that every uncontradicted assertion of that volume will be 
made the excuse of future rebellions — every unquestioned 
principle \vill be hereafter perverted into a gospel of treason, 
and that if that rank and infectious Report does not receive 
the high marked and energeticdiscountenance and indignation 
of the Impenal Crown and Parliament, British America is 
lost • lius attack ^vas not limited to the Tory journals 
but was reinforced by those which usually advocated more 
hberal views Our belief is that his lordslup looks upon 
Constitution making as an agreeable gentlem^y pastime 
as he did upon the dictatonng as very pretty fan The 
toy however has been an expensive one and the passerby 
will long have pointed out to him — Durham s Folly ' ’ The 


» All the colonial Tcformers ^ 


1 by the utiUtanan theory 


Charles Buller shows this InSuence in his bwk ttesp«ns\bte Coterntnent for 
the Colonus — But worst ol all the Mother Country s faults la hxa neceasary 
subjection to sinister interests and cabals (p 155) 

* Lord John Russell presented by Her Alajcsly 8 Command— Copies or 
Extracts of Correspondence relative to the Affairs of British isorth America 
Report on the ASairs of British North Amenca from the Earl of Durham 
' Majesty 8 High Commissioner with Appendix A —Journals of the 
Umit. I^nae I* die Februani 


House of Commons vol 94 p 1 
• Quarterly Reotev) vol 63 p 

tJwK p 5*4 

•ibid n 353 
'John Bull ao Septemb 


5o6seq vM 64 p 483 sei] 
•Ibid P 50a 
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Times, also, exultantly joined in tte general cry of condem- 
nation.i “There is nothing in any of these published papers 
more oSensive than the soft palliative, extenuating tone 
adopted by Lord Durham towards the disaffected in Upper 
Canada, nor any thin g more monstrously absurd and purblind 
than his twaddle about making the pubhc functionaries, 
appointed by the croivn of England to govern the colonies, 
and retain them under the dominion of the Empire, responsible 
to colonial assemblies.” * Moreover, a senes of cleverly written 
letters, signed “A Colonist.*’* which had some influence on 
public opinion, uere also published in The Tunes. 'Your 
Lordship talks of a government of the colonies responsible to 
the people of the colonies, and of a governor ruling by the heads 
of departments amenable to the. Legislature. However this 
theory may apply to Great Bntain, it is sheer nonsense as 
regards a dependent state. Your Lordship has lost sight of the 
incidents of colonial dependence. . . . \Vhen your Lordship, 
therefore, t^ks of an officer ruling a province by the means of 
responsible heads of departments, you speak of a state of 
things so inapplicable to a colony that it is perfectly unintelU- 
gible.” * OtUy the Radical newspapers offered favourable 
cntidsms of the report. “ Lord Durham’s papers are at length 
before the public, and documents of greater national utility 
ucre never produced The daily papers wsh to turn them to 
party purposes, but they will effect a conviction upon the people 
far ^yond any manceuvres of faction m the Houses of Parlia- 
ment. . . His Lordship has pointed out the only course by 
uliich the Canadians can be reconciled to any connection irith 
the Mother Country, and which, we need not say, is precisely 
the only course which the Mother Country will never adopt. 
. . , It is impossible (or the people to estimate too highly the 
moral courage and mental dignity of a man that can set forth 
facts even m the teeth of a Government.” * Charles BuUer 
interestingly sums up the general reception which the report 
received. “It has been condemned by Tories whose nan-ow 
and slavish motives, its free principles of government 
could not but shock. It has been condemned by those whose* 
‘ Timfs. 13. 18, atsd so Tcbniat)', T839 
* TA» so Ftbniaiy. 1839 

. .* ttvsnaal. ixlf-Gnmmtnt »n Canada. T Bradshaw hi, 

lovalm*^ anther of thwe letter* \nth Judge IlaUburton. a No^ ScoUm 

9 rAeTiwef.ssrebnjaiy. 1830 
» Di-ipii.k, J7 rcbniaiy, 1839 ^ 
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attachment to the routine of our colonial policy has been revolted 
by the starthng recommendation of a generous confidence in the 
good sense of the people of the colonies It has given great 
ofiehce to those ministers whose whole recent system of 
colonial policy it showed to have been shallow and unsound 
We may console ourselves that the pubhc at large, while 
admitting the truth of Durham's views, have not shrunk from 
them as dangerous on that account Even amid the universal 
mdifference with which colonies are regarded here, the pubhc 
in this country have generally and highly approved of the 
Report ’ ‘ 

These cntiasms of Lord Durham s Report, although, in so 
many cases quite erroneous are nevertheless very mteresting 
Not only do they illustrate the general attitude towards the 
colonies but also enable the present day reader to realize, to 
some extent the magnitude of the change which Durham was 
proposing The necessity of his recommendations is now 
recognized and to day criticism of the report is directed against 
quite different points His ruthless condemnation of the 
French Canadians * is strongly to be deplored, and it rankled 
in the mmds of the habitants for many years maUng them 
suspiaous of all the actions of the Imperial Parliament It 
was only after the administration of Lord Elgin that their 
confidence m Great Britain was somewhat restored * More- 
over Durham s plan of a complete line of division between the 
sphere of influence of the Mother Country and that of the 
colony has proved entirely impracticable Once the full 
grant of self government had been made, the colonists gradually 
assumed direction of all matters appertaining to them leaving 
Great Bntam a mere nommal sovereignty * It is also disap- 
pomting that Durham does not appear to have visualized a 
federation of all British North America from sea to sea His 
gaze was entirely limited to a union even at a future date of 
]ust those provinces bordering on the Atlantic Ocean The 
great North West he entirely ignored 


OiariM Buller Shelch of Lord Durham s Jlfisiion fo Canada »« iSjS 
Cl Lord Durham s Report ed Lucas voL ui pt m. pp 374 5 

Without eSectiDg the change so rapicUy Or so roughly as to shock the 
rtample on the welfare of the existing generation it must hence 
lorth be the first and steady purpose of the British Government to establish 
an fcng^ population with English laws and language in this Province 
f government to none but a decidedly English Legislature 

— Durham s Report ed Lncas vOl u pp a88-o 
•Cfpp 164-6 ‘appiSsieq 
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These defects, however, by no means touch the fundamental 
truths of the report which will always live as the basis of the 
Empire of to-day It is all the more remarkable that Durham 
did not onginate any of his recommendations A reunion of 
the two provinces had been suggested as early as 1814 by the 
Duke of Kent ^ (Queen Victona s father) while in 1822 it 
would have been earned out but for the protests of the mhabi 
tants • Responsible government had been long demanded in 
the colonies,’* and advocated for many years by the Wakefield 
Reformers * The value of the report lies m the manner of its 
presentation m the broad and statesmanlike attitude in which 
these most intncate problems of colonial administration are 
regarded It is the supreme achievement of Lord Durham 
that he brought these measures formerly looked upon as merely 
the wild and impossible ideas of hare-brained demagogues, 
into the realm of practical poUtics These pnnciples hitherto 
unrecognized have since guided the colonial policy of Great 
Bntatn 

Ko summary however able as it may be can suggest to tlie 
reader the diarm and bnUiancc of this report Unlike so many 
state papers it presents an interesting and vivid narrative 
which flows along in easy yet stately prose Moreover from 
beginning to end there runs like a golden thread a healtliy 
and idealistic imperialism Tlic wellbeing of the colonies 
and the security of the Mother Country * are ever linked 
together as inseparable Lord Durham desired that the 


colonics should grow into strong wealthy and self governing 
communities Sudi a development he was convinced would 
strengthen the present bond of feelings and interests and that 
the connection would only become more durable and ad\an 
tageous by liavmg more of equality of freedom and of local 
independence • IIis vision however was not limited to 
the needs of the colonics lie regarded the Lmpirc os a 
«I,olo lie rcilizcJ tint tlic countt) tthtch has lounded 
and mitnluntd these colonies at i tast e.epcnse of blood 
and treasure rm> )ustlj expeet its compensaton in turn3 
tlKir unappropriated resources to the account of ,t" „ ™ 
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redundant population > In the same spmt he declared 

that the public lands of the colonics were intended to promote 
the common advantage of the colonies and of the Mother 
Country * This comprehensive view of Greater Bntam so 
strange in the age in which he lived glows brightly amid the 
gloomy and pessimistic views of his colleagues ® a beacon of 
hope and guidance for the future It was the supreme good 
fortune of Great Britain that at this critical period m the 
history of the Empire the course to be pursued was pointed 
out by a statesman who was actuated by the desire to per 
petuate and strengthen the connection between this Empire 
and the North American Colonies which would then form one 
of the bnghtest ornaments in Your Ma)esty s Imperial C^o^vn * 

* I-ord Durham a Report ed Lucaa vol > p 13 

* Ib d p 327 

•Cf pp iiieq 

* Lord uurham a Roport «d Lucas vol u p 333 



CHAPTER IV 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF LORD SYDENHAM 

Lord Durham's Report had sketched m bold outlines th„ 
mt^ures necessary for the future governance of the Sd^s 
but in a manner very unpalatable to mn^t 
Only the Radicals were rvdhSrto X 
practical politics the recommendations d eo"nf ” 

At that moment Lord John Russell wac nr^ci.j ‘^^^tained 
Colonial Office This eminent statesman ^had 
fnend of Durham and had faithfully supported ^ 
of affairs in Canada He did not share in. “i “"duct 
Wakeheld and his disciples but. nevertheless*'^hr^ Gibbon 
coloniid administration were broad and Smn^l '", 7 ® “P°” 
RusseU sternly repudiated the suggestion of S ,^^"“ver. 
colonies and shoiied a firm detemmS?on't?“'’'^'"’“S ‘^e 
Empire m its full mtegnty In ttosTtlo™* ‘he 

the rcbelhons of 1837, he declared "I hTr ‘oUowmg 
po^ession of our colonies tends matenallv tolT' *h® 
of this empire On the preservation of our Ptospenty 
tte continuance of our eLmercial mame depends 

mercial manne mainly depends our naval A ^ 
naval power depends the streneth nnd c ^ and on our 

I ttok then Inraysay.iviStiS^^Pg^^yofonrar^^^^ 
that It IS our pohcy as well a*; hnf f ^ <l^estion furtEpr 
fellow subjectr th^at we sh?„W ^ rthmf 

those provinces '■ ‘hmk of abandomnl 

After reading the report, "from a a ® 

evils and of the remedy, » Lord ToR both of tR 

uraonofthetwoCanadiSipm™^*" “■"'meed tta » 
and a BOl to this effect Va™SScS tv 

Commons in 1839 In vieiv. ho‘i^er!tfZ° ^ ^0.2 

« « Hr u! 

“2"" '“S® SrS.) '“as C? 

■ibir?,. "u' p ‘i^r, *■ R 3, ' ■■ W'fS* 
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from the Legislature of Upper Canada ^ it i\as decided to 
postpone Its passage through Parliament until the details of 
the subject had been reported upon by a new go\ emor general 
Upon that tantalizing question of responsible government 
Lord John still tenaciously clung to the old ideas he had 
expressed in 1837 * As late as 16 January 1838 he declared 
that in a colony if the Legislate e Council are to be named 
according to the will of the Assembly there is another question 
which anses namely what is to become of the orders giaen by 
the Impenal Government and the governor of the colony^ 
You are here placed in the situation that your authority is 
completely set aside * He docs not however seem quite so 
completely confident in the correctness of this view as he had 
heen before and there is an apparent desire to say nothing 
whatever about the whole problem m the hope that it would 
quietly die down On other matters however he is most 
exphat and his instructions to the new govemor general 
show a comprehensive and sympathetic pohey The chief 
points are a legislative union of the two provinces — a just 
regard to the claims of either provmce m adjusting the terms 
of the union— the maintenance of the three estates of the 
Provincial Legislature — the settlement of a permanent civil 
list for securing the independence of the judges and to the 
executive government that freedom of action which is 
necessary for the public good— and the establishment of a 
system of local government by representative bodies freely 
elected in the various cities and rural distncts * 


The duty of carrying out these instructions was assigned to 
Mr Charles Poulett Thomson afterwards Lord Sydenham ® 

' The Report of the Committee of the Legisl&t ve Coancil of Upper Canada 
on Lord Durham s Report Cf W P M Kennedy Doe ments 0/ the 
Canad an Con t ul on {1759-1913) pp 470-8 

•Cf p 44 

* Hansard 1838 vol xl p s6 

•Lord John Russell to Charles Poulett Thomson 7 September 1839 
Cf W P M Kennedy op c t p 516 

•Charles Edward Poulett Thomson the son of a London merchant was bom 
in 1799 Alter some years spent oh slathers bus ness in Russ a and London 
he was returned to the House of Commons for Dover in 1826 In 1830 he 
JO ned Lord Grey 3 Mm stry as V ce Pres dent of the Board of Trade and 
Treasurer of the Navy A Free Trader and an expert in financ al matters 
he was e ected M P for Manchester n 1833 a seat which he oecup ed for 
many years He had therefore eztens ve parhameatary experience wh ch 
was of the greatest ass stance to h m m Canada He vas also contlnuonsly 
occup ed in negotiat ons concern ng international commerce so that his 
appo ntment was the cause of much rejo cmg among the mercantile 
community of Canada 
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This appointment occasioned considerable snrpnse,' and as 
Lord Normanby, the former Colonial Secretary, declared, it 
was entirely "John Russell’s doing that he was bent upon it 
and had carried it ” * Many feared he had not the necessary 
qualities of character for this difficult and important position, 
and Charles GreviUe describes him as ' good-humoured 
pleasmg, and intelligent, but the greatest coxcomb I ever saw 
and the vainest dog though his vanity is not offensive or 
arrogant ” * Others feared his liberal tendencies,* and 
Tht Times went as far as to declare ‘Let all interested in 
property in Canada look to themsdves, for with Poulett Thom- 
son as Governor General and Lord John Russell at the Colonial 
Office, their possessions are not worth twelve months pur- 
chase ” * These comments furnish a supreme example of how 
entirely wrong public opinion can often be for Poulett Thomson 
proved to be endowed with every quality necessary to meet 
the trials incident to a period of transition In his character, 
great quahties of tact and judgment m determining the course 
to be pursued were combined mth firmness and decision in 
execution Liberal in his politics and the friend of Lord 
Durham and Charles BuUer, he fully understood the colonial 
problem and vas capable of every exertion to secure peace 
and prosperity for the provmce over which he was to rule 
%Vhen his short administration came to an end Charles Greville 
admitted how wrong had been the previous adverse criticisms 
'Sydenham turns out to have been a man of first-rate capacity, 
with great abihty, discrimination, judgment, firmness, and 
dextenty His whole administration in Canada fully justified 
the choice which Lord John Russell made of him and the 


' Poulett Thomson js clever and industrious but his elevation when 
compared with that of others and with his own merit as well as ongiaal 
means of raising himself exhibits a very remarkable phenomenon and as 
Lord Spencer bis early patron has pretty well withdraws from affairs it is 
not very obvious how or why Poulett Thomson is enabled to render his small 
pretensions so largely available — Charles GreviUe Journal of the 
of Queen 1 iclufia (1837-53) vol 1 p Z35 5 August 1839 * 

*C GreviUe Journal 0/ the lietgno/Qwen Fieferia (1837-53) vol i o 2,/; 
4 September 1839 P 

*C GreviUe Journals of the Resent of Ceoree JV and Wtlltans /I- v«i 
ill p 330 January 1836 

* A I ctition from the Merchants hlanufacturers ShiDOwnen —u 

of the Oty of Glass®"' *S*I“** f^ett Thomson gome w Canada ** 

is with deep regret and ^arm that we leam the appointment bv vonr \f 
of them Hon C P Thomson to be your Jlaj^ 

colonies Cl Tie Timrj I3 Septerabw 1839 * "Pf««wtive m the 

^ The Times 5 September 1839 
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confidence reposed in him. It is to the credit of Lord John 
Russell that he discovered and appreciated the talents of a 
man who was underrated here ; but occasions and circumstances 
draw out the latent resources of vigorous minds. He was 
always known to be a man of extraordinary industry, but 
nobody knew that he had such knowledge of human nature 
and such a pow'er of acquiring influence over others as he 
evinced when he went to Canada.” ^ Lord John described the 
position as offenng the widest scope for doing good that any 
statesman could possibly desire, and it w'as in this high 
spirit that Poulett Thomson undertook the arduous duties of 
Governor-General of Canada • 

In the pursuit of this noble ideal.Thomson was immeasurably 
aided by receiving the loyal support of the Colonial Secretary.* 
Lord Durham, who gave Thomson all the help he could, bitterly 
contrasted the difference of their two cases * A perfect con- 
fidence existed between Russell and Thomson, and the former 
allowed his representative m Canada the greatest liberty of 
action This loyal co-operation explains, to some extent, 
Poulett Thomson’s great success, and laid the basis of that 
system which was to preserve two discontented and revolting 
colonies as happy and loyal members of the British Empire ‘ 

The new Governor-General arrived m Montreal on 22 October, 


*C GreviUe Journal of th» Ittign of Qurtn Vtetona (1837-5*). '"ol ». 
pp 11S-19 

* ‘Lord Sydenham he believed, had been struck with an observation of 

his [Lord Russell's] that there was no place where a man could do so much 
good to a large portion of his fellow-creatures as in the situation of Governor- 
General of Canada Lord Sydenham, on that account, accepted that office, 
and when he got out, devoted his energies to the good of the country " — Lord 
John Russell Cf Hansard, op 011,1844, vol Ixxv, p 70 * 

•Thomson described Russell as "the noblest man it was ever my good 
fortune to know " Cf G P Scrope Memotr of (he Life of Rt Hon Charles 
Lord Sydenham, p 151 

* '■ I sincerely rejoice in Thomson's success Duller will have already told 
you that I contributed to it to the utmost of my ability He is a fortunate 
person in having at the Colonial Office one who has the ability to comprehend 
this intricate subject and the spirit to support him in his efiorts to unravel 
5*'' — Letter of Lord Durham to Russell a6 March 1840 Cf Stuart J Reid 
Life^arid Letters of the Earl of Durham.’yoA ii,p 367 

* ‘ 1 think that whoever may succeed you in the Colonial Department will 
hardly be able to present such a picture, which I have not overcharged and 
which 1 cerUinly do not paint in rarder to take credit to myself, for I repeat 
tMt to you it is due for no one could have been the immediate Instrument 
01 produemg the change even if be had fifty times the talent or real which I 
can pretend to. if it had not been for your directions and encouragement, 
and lor the assistance which you snpi^ in England "—Lord Sydenham 
to RusseU, 4 August. 1841 Cf G P Scrope. op cit , p S40 
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1839 His immediate task was to deade upon just conditions 
of a union of the two provinces and to secure their acceptance 
He first tackled the problem m Lower Canada and immediately 
summoned the Special Council which had acted during the time 
of Sir John Colbome’s dictatorship, previous to the arrival of 
Lord Durham He did not make any changes in that Council 
because he wished to escape the imputation of having created 
a body especially for the passing of the Union Bill ^ It was a 
cunous beginning to this new era of popular government that 
the opinions of the French-Canadtans were to be ascertained 
from a council which in no way represented them, but in 
the arcumstances * there was no alternative course Indeed, 
Thomson was convmced that, though arbitrary, this form of 
government was best for the province * The governor-general 
had httle difficulty in persuading this Council to agree to his 
conditions of union The great body of the French population 
still remained sullen and aloof, and ^though they certainly did 
not approve of the union, their state appeared too desperate 
for them to try to prevent its coming into force The Bntish 
settlers in Lower Canada were very eager for reunion, as they 
had been in 1822 * as the best means of avoiding a French 
domination It was therefore, agreed that the United Provmce 
should take over the public debt of Upper Canada, and that 
the details of the Bill should be decided by the Impenal Legis- 
lature Previous experience showed the necessity of a civil 
list, and that was also promised to the Crown 

Although Lower Canada was so easily won, the consent of 
the Upper Province had first to be obtained before the union 


could be earned into effect There the task proved far more 

* * I beg > our Lordship to remark that the members composing the Special 
Council remain the same as dunng the administration of predecessor I 

felt that as the opinions of her Majesty # Government in regard to the Union, 
arc well known U was extremely desirable that I should if possible, submit 
the consideration of that most important quesbon to a Council in whose 
selection 1 hsd m> self had no voice It appeared to me that to secure due 
weight in the mother country to the judgement of a bod> so consbtuted it 
was indispensable to avoid even the possibdit) of an imputation that I had 
selected for its members those only whose opinions coincided with my own " 
—Dispatch of C Poulett Thomson to Lord John, i8 November. i8to Cf 
W P M Kennedy op cit p 515 
»Cf pp tiJ-X3 

» Ifitwcrcpossible thebeatthmglorLowerCanadawouldbeadespotum 
fortcM^rsmore for in troth the people are not jet fit for the higher class 
of «lt goi^TOment— scarce!) , indeed, at present for any desenpbon of it * 
— a 1 ouMt Thomson to a friend 30 Nos-ember and 8 DKcmbcr 1830 Cf 
G P *<rt)pe op cit p 148 
*Cf p 39 
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difficult, because of the implacable opposition of the Family 
Compact, which had, naturx^y, no desire to pronounce its own 
doom Moreover, great numbers of the loyalist majonty had 
been embittered by Lord Durham’s refusal to allow Sir George 
Arthur, the lieutenant-governor, to gratify their desire for 
vengeance upon the partakers of the rebelhon * Therefore, 
as late as March 1839 the Upper Canadian Assembly had 
declared itself opposed to the union unless certain impossible 
conditions were fulfilled Thus it was declared mdispensable 
that Lower Canada should only have fifty representatives in 
the United Legislature, while Upper Canada should have the 
same number as before, that is, sixty-two, with a faculty of 
increase This would have been grossly unfair to the French- 
Canadians, who were considerably superior in numbers, and 
would have placed them m a position of pohtical infenonty. 
Secondly, it was demanded that, after 1845, the elective 
franchise m the counties should be restricted to those holding 
their lands m free socage The effect of this would have been 
practically to disfranchise the French habitants who still 
held their lands under the seignonal system * Thirdly, it was 
urged that the English language alone should be used m the 
Legislature, the law courts, and m all public proceedings, and 
lastly, that the seat of the Government should be in Upper 
Canada 

Poulett Thomson assumed the government at Toronto on 
22 November, 1839 and was at once made aware, by an address 
from the Corporation of Toronto,® of the prevailmg temper 
It was obvious that the Bntish Government could never 
consent to give to the French-Canadians that ignominious 
^sition designed for them by the United Empire Loyalists 
The Upper Canadian Assembly was opened on 3 December, 
and it was in persuading that House to accept his o\vn condi- 
tions of union that Poulett Thomson first displayed those great 
quahties of tact and personal jjersuasion which characterized 
^ whole administration and for which he became so justly 
famous both in England and m Canada The governor- 
general proposed that, firstly, there should be equal repre- 


““d Petcr Matthews were exeented for participat 
m he retalUon and I-ord Durham was quick to show hia disapproi^ e 
of these two executions 


n xjuroam was quick to sho 

of these two executions 

a ^ Pxof Munro TAa Seigttortai System in Canada 
•The Address oresentmi r Tx^^i-a,. 


a "Ot wunro The Seignonat System in Canada 

v” P"«nted to C Poulett Thomson by the Corporation of 
Toronto i8 November 1839 Cf Appendix G 
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sentation for each province Such a principle was, at that 
time, undoubtedly unfavourable to Lower Canada, but it was 
expected, as aftei^\ards happened,^ that, wth the increasing 
population which would result from immigration, the inequaUty 
would soon right itself Moreover, the agricultural and com- 
mercial enterprise of the British settlers demanded that they 
should not be placed in a position of infenonty Secondly, 
a permanent civil list should be granted, the amount of which 
should be settled by the Crown Thirty, the pubUc debt of 
Upper Canada, which had been contracted for public works of a 
general character, should, after the union, be charged to the 
revenue of the United Province It was this last provision 
which caused many to agree to the governor's proposals The 
financial position of Upper Canada was most serious, and the 
province was on the verge of bankruptcy® After protracted 
deliberations, therefore. Poulett Thomson secured the rejection 
of the former resolutions * and the acceptance of his own 
conditions of union on 19 December, 1839 * 

A long and strenuous opposition might well have been 
expected from the Legislative Council, that stronghold of the 
Family Compact, but here the governors task was facihtated 
by a dispatch from Lord John Russell * This dispatch which 
warned officials that they had no life tenure of their positions 
and that their continuance in office would depend on other 
circumstances than good behaviour, made the Legislative 
Councillors more amenable to the desues of the governor and 
^ Cf p 183 

* of Upper Canada . ^78000 

Expenditure 

(1) Interest on the Public Debt £6$ 000 

(11} Expenses of the Govemment £55 odo 


Total £x3o 000 

Annual Deficit was therefore , £42 000 

* Cf p 102 

* It IS impossible to descnbe to you what I have had to contend with to 
get this matter settled as it has been in the Assembly I owe my success 
altogether to the confidence which the Reform Party have reposed m me 
personally and to the generous manner in which they have acted bv me 
A dissolution would have been greaUy to their advantage because there is 
no doubt that they would have had a great majority in the next Assembly 

But they g^e up all these considerations ’ — Dispatch of C Poulett 
^omson^to^ the Colonial Secretary 24 December* 1839 Cf G P Scrope 

‘ Cf Appendix H Although important to this connection the disoatch 
S'""! ‘p connection with the struggle for responsible gover^ 
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of the Imperial Parliament TTierefore they finally agreed 
to Poulett Thomson’s proposals and on 31 December he was 
at last able to write to the Colonial Secretary ‘ The union is 
carried tnumphantly through the Legislatures of both provinces 
It has not been without a proigious deal of management 
in which my House of Commons tactics stood me in good stead 
for I wanted above all things to avoid a dissolution My 
ministers vote against me, so I govern through the opposition 
who are truly Her Majesty s ^ The British Government 

fully recognized the value of Poulett Thomson's services and 
he was raised to the peerage as Baron Sydenham of Sydenham 
in Kent and of Toronto m Canada 

The Act of Union as passed by the Impenal Parliament * 
followed closely the lines suggested by the governor general 
For both provinces there was to be one Legislative Council 
composed of life members and one Assembly containing an 
equal number of representatives from each colony The 
Speaker of the Council was to be chosen by the governor, but 
the Speaker of the Assembly was to be elected by the repre- 
SOTtatives After providing for the expenses of government, 
the jomt revenue was to be apportioned according to the 
wishes of the Legislature and existing laws were to remain m 
repealed or amended English was to be the 
omaal language for all public documents but French could be 
used m debates in the House of Assembly It is worth noticing 
that this union as finally earned out, was no thorough fusion 
of interests and races such as that desired by Lord Durham 
Lord Durham had been greatly opposed to equal representation, 
and would have had the electoral distnets of both provinces 
completely reorganized and merged into each other L\cn 
after a lapse of more than twenty five years the French* 
Lanadum still retained the characteristics of his race and 
imally both colonies found a wider and happier life in the 
looser ties of confederation 

Lord Durham’s first recommendation had been successfully 
rarned out, and it now remained to be seen how the Imperial 
1 arliament would tackle the second The proposal to grant 
lo a colony responsible government was at that time, a most 
extreme, if not rc\olutionar>, suggestion PrcMousIy, all tlie 

JlD^emlx-r iSj, 

•jand^ Metom cap 35 Cf P-Uu Gtntral SlaluUt i8^o pp 186-206 
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leading Bntish statesmen had united in firmly rejecting it ^ 
Expressing the views of the Tory Party, in 1840 the Duke of 
Wellmgton declared that "local responsible government and 
the sovereignty of Great Britain were completely incom- 
patible " * As late as 3 June. 1839, Lord John Russell himself 
voiced the official objections to the proposed system "It 
does not appear to me that you can subject the Executive 
Council of Canada to the responsibility which is fairly demanded 
of the ministers of the Executive power in this country"® 
Between that time, however, and 14 October of the same year, 
a mystenous change seems to have altered the trend of Lord 
John's policy He did not suddenly embrace the pnnciple of 
responsible government, but he relaxed his attitude of steady 
opposition and evinced a strong desire to find some half-way 
house * Responsible government was still denounced as a 
vague term, liable to much misinterpretation, and thus "a 
source of delusion’ and the cause of embarrassment and 
danger ' Yet, on the other hand, Russell declared his wUing- 
ness to apply to Canada "the practical views of colonial 
government recommended by Lord Durham " The Executive 
was to conform to pubhc opinion and be in complete agreement 
with the popular Assembly, although, in certam cases, "in 
wluch the honour of the Crowm or the faith of Parhament, or 
the safety of the State" were involved the governor should 
obey the orders of the Impcnal Parhament alone These 
instructions do not seem entirely in harmony wath the spirit 
of Lord Durliam's Report, and were, perhaps, intentionally 
ambiguous but nevertlieless they represent a big step foravard 
towards the final goal Tins dispatch of 14 October gives the 
first indication of the great change which was to be effected in 
the colonial policy of Great Bntam within the next ten jears 
The \acws of Lord John Russell closely coincided with tliose 
of the goaemor-gcneral, who \%as not by any means prepared 
to go as far as the spirit of the famous report implied He 
would willingly hate respected the wishes of the Colonial 
Office and hate shelved the whole question, but, m tins he 
was prevented by circumstances m Canada On three occasions 
he was called noon to exnltm In 
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controversial problem The question of responsible govern- 
ment was first raised by the Assembly of Upper Canada just 
before the close of its last session in February 1840 The 
governor had no desire to be involved in a lengthy discussion 
vnth the representatives of the people at that critical moment, 
nor did he ivish to disturb, further, the already unsettled state 
of the colony ^ His answer, therefore, was couched in the 
most vague and general terms He stated “that he had 
received Her Majesty s commands to administer the govern- 
ment of these provinces m accordance with the well understood 
wishes and interests of the people, and to pay to their feelings, 
so expressed tlirough their representatives, the deference that 
IS justly due to them " * This answer, m conjunction %vith 
Lord John Russell’s dispatch of 16 October,* was gratefully 
accepted as it conceded the pnnaple of responsible government 
as far as it was then demanded by the moderate Reformers 
In this connection the dispatch of 16 October is of the greatest 
importance, for it inferred that there would be a change of 
ministers when the Executive was no longer m sympathy wnth 
the majority in the Assembly Moreover, by making the 
tenure of offices in the colonies depend on other circumstances 
than good behaviour, one of the best excuses for withholding 
from the people the full expression of their Nvishes w as removed 
In subsequent administrations the representative of the Crown 
found himself in a far from comfortable position, and wnth no 
easy opportunities for exercising his new freedom of choice 
During his visit to Noia Scotia * however, I,ord Sydenham 
expressed himself more fully, doubtless no longer restrained by 
the necessity of a\ oiding, at all costs an angry conflict w ith an 
obstinate and tenacious Assembly Upon this occasion he 
^pressed himself in the following terms "It is the anxious 
u Queen that her Bntish North American subjects 
should be happy and prosperous — that they should enjoy that 
Jr^om which is the birthright of Batons and bless the tie 
winch binds them to her Lmpirc Her commands to her 
reprcsentaliNc are, that he should consult their washes and 
icehngs— that he should promote their interest by wcll- 


•Cf O P Scropc op cit p i6j 


• Cf pp uo-ii 
*Cf AppfTuIix H 

r S«>»« vrit ecca«oofj b> a ileaJlock 

li “nU »b« A»*«nWy SytlrnhAW «d vl»«l Uio c*Hl Hih 

llu L eolooy A« A f*m«3y for the Uek ol co-operaUott 

I lU Advice wa,,«rrwt> the IrapemlParlument Cfpiio 
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considered reforms and suit his administration of afiairs to 
the growng importance and varying circumstances of each 
colony, that, whilst it should he alike his interest and duty to 
listen respectfully to the opinions which may be offered to 
him, and to seek the advice of those who may be considered to 
represent the well-understood vnshes of the people he can 
devolve the responsibihty of his acts on no man, without 
danger to the connection of the colony with the Empire, and 
injury to the best interests of those whose welfare is committed 
to his care “ * 

The third and last expression of Lord Sydenham’s views on 
responsible government ivas made to the Legislative Council 
of United Canada On 3 September, 1841, ^bert Baldwin * 
brought forward a senes of resolutions on that subject for the 
consideration of the Council* These proposals fully and 
clearly advocated the doctrine of colonial self government 
Baldwin’s views, as expressed on this occasion, were based on 
two fundamental pnnciples — firstly, on the distinction between 
impend and purely local affairs as mamtamed by Lord 
■DuTham and secondly on the necessity for Cabinet tespon 
sibility m colonial affairs The former had never been realized 
by either Sydenham or Russell, and the latter was impossible 
in the face of the Colonial Secretary’s dispatches of 14 October * 
and 16 October ® These resolutions went much farther than 
the governor or the Impenal Parliament were willing to go at 
that time and they foreshadowed to a very large degree, the 
system recognized and established by l-ord Elgm * This was 
the most formidable challenge that Sydenham ever received, 
and he was quick to answer it He mstructed Jlr S Hamson ' 


* Cf G r Scrope op cit p 159 

•Robert B&Id^\ln was the aoo of WiUiam Wanen Baldwin an eminent 
Reformer and was bom In *804 He stadied law under tus father and was 
called to the Bar of Upper Canada 10 1825 In 1B29 he was elected to the 
Legulative Assemblj but in the general clecUotis of 1830 he was defeated 
and he did not again sit in the Lepslature until after the Union His ability 
and high character however early won for him genera] esteem and in 1826 
he was appointed by Sir Franas Bond Head to the EaecnUve Council of 
Up^f Canada (Cf p 68 ) After the resignation of this office he went 
to CngUnd where he submitted to the Colonial Office a memorandum In which 
the project of responsible govemroent for Canada was fully developed in 
fact the attainment of this principle was the great object of his whole career 
With the secuon of the Reform Party led bj Wmiam Lyon Hackeazie he 
had no sympath) and he took 00 part in the rebellion ^ 

* Cf Appendix t « Cf Appendix I 

*Cf AppendixH • Cf p ijoseq 

»Cf W StewartWalUce DuhonaryofCanadtanDtographi p 174 
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to amend these resolutions by introducing another senes of 
proposab into the Council The governor’s resolutions were 
passed unanimously Thej maintained 

"i That the Head of the E-vecutive Government of the 
province being, within the limits of his government, the 
representative of the sovereign, is responsible to the Impenal 
authonty alone but that, nevertheless, the management of our 
local affairs can only be conducted by him, by and with the 
assistance, counsel, and information of subordinate officers 
in the provmce 

" 2 That m order to preserve between the different branches 
of the Provmaal Parliament that harmony which is essential 
to the peace, welfare, and good government of the province, 
the chief advisers of the representative of the sovereign, consti- 
tuting a Provincial Administration under him, ought to be men 
possessed of the confidence of the representatives of the people, 
thus affording a guarantee that the ^^el] understood wishes 
^d interests of the people which our graaous sovereign has 
decliired shall be the rule of the Provmaal Government, ^viU 
on^ all occasions be faithfully represented and advocated 
3 That the people of this province have, moreover, a 
nght to expect from such Provmaal Administration the exertion 
of their best endea\ours that the Impenal authonty, within 
Us constitutional hmits, shall be exercised in the manner most 
con^stent with their well-understood wishes and interests ” * 
These resolutions, being accepted by the Legislative Council, 
arc of the greatest importance in the history of responsible 
go\emment and formed the basis of all future controversy 
v ague, and probably intentionally ambiguous, they very 
the trend of S>dcnham's whole policy, and 
snow the farthest limits to which he was prepared to go But, 
m that \cr>’ ambiguity, whicli at that time led to unanimity 
m the Council, lay the seeds of future trouble On the one 
hand, they were developed by Sir Charles Bagot to their logical 
» conclusion, and responsible government in its most complete 
lorm was introduced into the colony* On the otlier hand, 
lowever. Sir Charles Metcalfe, Bagot's successor, who also 
based his policy on these resolutions, headed a party of reaction 
gainst the Reformers and endeavoured to wipe out "this kind 
of responsible government " * 

‘ Cl C 1' Scrope op at . ly ajQ-fo 

p |)8Beq 


*Cf pp 130 -J 
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These several declarations contain a comprehensive and 
formal account of Lord Sydenham's policy with regard to this 
compUcated subject There is no difficulty at all in under- 
standing his views They arise from two definite and funda- 
mental principles firstly, that as Her Majesty’s representative 
he was himself responsible to the imperial authority alone, and 
secondly, that it was also his duty so to form and conduct 
the government of the colony as to ensure its harmony with 
the majonty in the House of Assembly He had no intention, 
however, of allowing the wshes of ^e people to swamp his 
own policy and individuality, nor did he accept the principle 
of responsible government in the sense that it meant the 
abdication of all the governor's real authority ^ Indeed, he 
felt that the maintenance of the power of the governor was a 
necessary factor m the continuance of the tie with Great 
Britain This was based upon the conviction that “either the 
governor is the sovereign or the minister If the first, he may 
have ministers, but he cannot be responsible to the government 
at homo, and all colonial government becomes impossible 
He must, therefore, be the minister, in which case he cannot be 
under the control of the men m the colony ' * That so 
profound a thinker as Lord Sydenham should not have realized 
the double character of a colonial governor, that he is the 
minister responsible to Great Bntain m imperial matters, 
and that, in purely local concerns, he is a sovereign, with his 
actions guided by a responsible mmistry, shows the great 
difficulties of this period of transition Sydenham was not a 
pioneer m political thought, even m the sense that Wakefield, 
Buller, and Durham w ere, but he was a great practical exponent 
of the best ideas of hts age* Tlius.he enjoyed the perfect 

» 1 have told the people plainly that as I cannot get nd of my responsibility 
to the lloTne Government I »ill place no responsibility on the Council they 
are the Council for the Governor to consult and no more And I have not 
met anyone who has not at once admitted the absurdity of claiming to put 
the Council over the head of the Covemor — C Poulett Thomson to a 
fnend 13 December 1830 Cf G P Scrope op cit p 1^3 

* C Poulett Thomson to n fnend J 3 December, rejp C/ C P Scrope 
op cit p M3 

'ItlsmteresUngtonotewhatSirG Comewall Lewis m his excellent book 
published m 1841 has to say 00 this subject If the government of the 
dominant countr> substantial!) govern thedependency therepresentativebodv 
cannot substantialK eovera st anti cnnvervWtl sVik ...t r 
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confidence of the ministry at home, and was able to succeed 
where a man of more advanced views must necessarily have 
failed 

In practical pohtics Lord Sydenham, therefore, evolved a 
system of his own which finds its nearest parallel m the paternal 
despotism of the Tudors in sixteenth-century England Like 
other very able men, he thought he knew what was best for 
the people better than they did themselves, and, by force of 
his ovrTi character, he devised and forced on to the statute 
book all the reforms which he felt to be necessary He was 
determined to be his oivn first minister, and by dint of working 
night and day he was able to keep a tight hold upon the reins 
of government He openly dedared that he intended to 
govern as he thought nght and not according to other men’s 
fancies, that he vsould take the moderates from all parties and 
reject all extreme opmtons * By these means Sydenham 
hoped to create a "middle reforming party” which would 
loyally co-operate with him m his efforts to restore the colony 
to prosperity and peace In spite, however, of the rather 
arbitrary character of his policy, he clearly saw the futility of 
trying to govern in opposition to the \vishes of the majonty. 
In fact, during his visit to Nova Scotia, m the early part of 
1840, he condemned such a course He advised the Colonial 
Secretaiy to wathdraw Sir Cohn Campbell, who was unable to 
co-operate with the Assembly, and to send out someone else 
be able to work amicably with the representatives 
of the people His advice was accepted, and Lord Falkland 
was sent in his place to establish Sydenham's s5^tem in 
Nova Scotia 

Lord Sjdenham did not wait for the formal proclamation of 
the union before he began his work of rebuilding the resources 

u Even in Upper Canada, where the efiects of 

the rebellion were less keenly felt, the existing conditions were 
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such that they would brook no delay * "The state of things is 
far worse than I had expected The country is split into 
factions anunated by the most deadly hatred to each other 
The people have got into the habit of talkuig so much of 
separation that they begin to beheve m it The Constitutional 
Party is as bad or worse than the other, in spite of their pro- 
fessions of loyalty . . When I look to the state of the 
government and to the departmental administration of the 
province, instead of bemg surprised at the condition in which 
I find it, I am only astonished that it has endured so long " * 
The governor fully realized that the future connection of Great 
Bntain and Canada depended upon an immediate solution of 
the difficulties which had created “the present abominable 
system of government *' * If tranquillity was not restored, 
the history of the previous ten years would most probably 
be repeated 

In Upper Canada "the great overwhelming grievance" was 
the question of the clergy reserves,* winch Lord Sydenham 
describes as bemg “ the root of all the troubles of tlie province, 
the cause of the rebellion — the never-fading watchword at the 
hustings — the perpetual source of discord, strife, and hatred " • 
All parties were connneed that an immediate settlement was 
necessary, but none could be agreed upon • Moreover, the 
union w ith Low er Canada made the need for a settlement doubly 
great, because “if jou left the question unsettled, you would 
throw the agitation of it into the Lower Province, where, 
amongst all its ills, the greatest of all, religious dissension, is 


* *E\cry <]ty during >«bich a final and stable eetUement is delated, tbe 
condition of the colonies becomes uorse the minds of men more exas^rated 

and the success of an> scheme of adjustment more precanoas Lord 

Durham s Rtpert cn tht Affaxrt o/ ilriluA t%orth Amrnea ed Lncas, 
\-ol ii, p 10 

* Letter of LordS)denhamtoafncnd Cf G P Scropc op at pp Z4S-9 

* r Tom all that 1 can hear or see I would not give a year s purchase for 
our hold of it if some great strode fs not given which shall turn men's thoughts 
from the channel m which they now run and give a fresh impetus to public 
work* emigration and practical improvement of the country s resources 
—Lord Sydenham to a Inend Cf G P fecrope oy 

*Cf pp ^9seq 64 seq 
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hitherto unknown ’* i The extreme Church of England 
party, led by the vigorous Dr. Strachan, demanded their 
exclusive application to their Church, while the Reformers 
desired that the proceeds from the sale of the reserves should 
be devoted to education or public works The governor- 
general threw himself mto the conflict of opinion with char 
acteristic energy He realized that the ideals of the former 
were no longer practical and, at the same time, he opposed the 
suggestions of the latter because they would have taken away 
the only fund in the province for rehgious maintenance, and 
would never he felt sure have received the approval of the 
Impenal Parliament Therefore, m a manner so typical of his 
whole pohey Sydenham devised a scheme of his own, whereby 
the reserves should be apportioned among the various religious 
denominations recogniz^ by the law, in accordance with 
the numbers of their members A measure to this effect was 
carried through the Upper Canadian Legislature* but it was 
declared ullra vtres by the English judges The Impenal 
Parliament thereupon passed a similar BiD,® whereby the 
funds ansing from the lands already sold, were to be divided 
m the proportion of two to one between the Churches of 
England and Scotland but from the proceeds of future sales, 
one-third was to be given to the Church of England, one sixth 
Church of Scotland and the remainder, at the discretion 
governor m council was to be appbed to purposes of 
public worship and religious instruction in Canada ** With 
CMractenstic optiimsm Sydenham described this compromise, 
which had been earned by the force of his will alone, and which, 
really pkased no one, as ‘worth ten unions and was ten times 
mom difficult * It allayed the storm for a time, and the 
problem was finally settled for ever by Lord Elgin « 

Before the situation in Lower Canada, however, even the 
sanguine nature of Lord Sydenham recoiled The almost 
unprecedented state of confusion, which reigned in all depart- 
ments of the Government, can best be ascertamed from one of 


*C1 G P Scrope op «t p i6i 

considm^v 15®^ you a copy has gone through the Assembly by a 

b^fou^t, i. to twenty The Council has voted my BiU 

op c°tfp i6° * —Private letter of Lord Sydenham Cf G P Scrope 

lol 

* ^ ^ G P Scrope. op cit,p i6i 
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bis letters “ There is no sucb thing as a political opinion 
No man looks to a practical measure of improvement 
they have only one feehng, hatred of race The French hate 
the English and the English hate the French, and every 
question resolved itself into that and that alone There is 
positively no machinery of government Everythmg is to be 
done by the governor and his secretary There are no heads 
of departments at all, or none whom one can depend on or 
even get at The ivise system hitherto adopted has been 
to stick two men into some office whenever a vacancy occurred, 
one Frenchman and one Bntisherl Thus, we have joint 
Crown surveyors, joint shenfis, etc , each opposing the other 
in everything he attempts " * This presents an exact 
parallel to the picture painted by Lord Durham m his 
famous report * It was this condition of affairs that caused 
Sydenham to declare that the best thing for Lower Canada 
would be a despotism for the next ten years * This bemg, 
of course, impossible, the governor deaded that the “only 
way under these circumstances, in which I can hope to do 
good, IS to wait for the union, in order to get a Government 
together ” * 

Lord Sydenham was, however, forced by the action of the 
Imperial Parliament to carry out one very important measure 
in Lower Canada before the reunion of the provinces took 
place The Act for the Union of the Canadas, as ongmally 
drafted, had contained clauses for the establishment of mum- 
cipal institutions, but these were afterwards omitted as bemg 
a matter for the local government alone to settle The 
go\cmor-gencral was greatly perturbed because, hke Lord 
Durham,* he was convinced "that the capital cause of the 
misgovenuncnt of them [1 e the provinces] is to be found m 


* Letter of Lord S)deflham. *3 March. 1840 Cf C P Scrope.op at tj t68 

* I expected to find a contest between a go\emmeot and a people I 

found two nations wamng id the bosom of a single sUte I found a straccle 
not of principles but of races and I perceived that it would be idle to attempt 
any amelioraUoa of laws or institutions until w c could first succeed m teraup. 
a^Ung the deadly animosity that now separates the inhabitants of Lower 
^nada into hostile divisions of Trench and English ' Cf Lord Durham a 
lleport ed Lucas vol ii p 15 uama 

* Cl C P Scrope op ciL, p 148 

* Ibi 1 p 16S l.etter of Lord Stdenhani 

* Th. “unltip*! miUtiiUooj pving Ihe 

over their local affairs may indeed be conaidered as one of ih,. 

of the Uilore of r^rwentative government and of the bid admi^toSn*^ 

the country — Lord Darbam s Report, vol ii p 1*3 iswaUon of 
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this absence of local government and the subsequent exercise 
by the Assembly of powers wholly inappropriate to its 
functions " ' The governor general was as anxious as Durham 
had been ® that this matter should be settled by the Imperial 
Parliament, because he was convinced that "no colonial 
legislature will divest itself of the great power it now possesses 
of parcellmg out sums of money for every petty locai job " ’ 
This IS of the greatest importance for our subject, because 
without the establishment of local self government it is hardly 
probable that responsible government would ever have been 
established m the colony on a really practical basis Even 
Sydenham, who had not accepted the doctrine of responsibihty 
m the modem sense realized that 'without a breakwater of 
this kmd between the Central Government and the people, 
Government with an Assembly is impossible in Lower Canada 
and most difficult in Upper Canada The establishment 
of Municipal Government by Act of Parliament is as much a 
part of the intended scheme of government for the Canadas as 
the union of the two legislatures and the more important of 
the two All chance of good government, in Lower Canada 
especially, depends on its immediate adoption "* When 
however he realized that the decision of the Home Government 
was irrevocable he wasted no more tune in futile complaints, 
but eagerly looked for a remedy With his usual energy and 
tact, he was successful m carrying a Bill through the Special 
Council of Lower Canada which accorded a certain measure 
of local self government The Bill for Upper Canada • was 
allowed to wait until after the union of the two provinces, 
smce the condition of the Upper Province was far supenor, 
in this respect, to the Lower 

Finally a proclamation • was issued making lo February, 
1841 ’ the day upon which the union should formally take 
place Thereupon, wnts were immediately sent out for tlie 
elections to the fiist umted House oi A^cmbly The political 

* Cf G P Scrope op cit p J93 

* The plan so lonned should bo mstde nn act ot the Imperial Parliament 
so as to prevent the general legslature from encroaching on the powers of 
the local bodies Cl Lord Durlmm s Report vol ii p 3*, 

* Letter of Lord Sydenham Cf C P ^ropc op cit p 103 * 

* ibtd pp 193 4 

*Cf p 120 of this study 

•Cf Annual Jtigister 1841 pp 445se4) 

’ That day was chosen becanse tt was the anniversary of the treaty of 1763 
which conceded Canada to England and also of the mamage of Queen 
\ ictoTia- 
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situation ^^as most difficult and needed very delicate handling 
The Trench Canadians offered a united and unqualified 
opposition to the union and to the pohcy of any Government 
that should carry it through They had been bitterly alienated 
by the scathing comments m Lord Durham's Report,^ and they 
regarded Lord Sydenham as the practical exponent of h^ 
designs They saw in the umon only a blatant attempt to 
submerge their nationality completely This conception was 
most unfortunate, because Sydenham was not opposed to the 
Frencli in the sense that Durham had been and would have 
been quite mllmg to conaliate them if possible Indeed, he 
went so far as to send for Louis Hippolyte Lafontame,* the 
recognized leader of the T rench-Canadians, and offered him the 
important position of Solicitor General In view, however, of 
the existing suspension of the constitution, Lafontame did not 
sec fit to accept This was the governor's first rebuff and, 
amid his many other duties, he made no further effort to 
conciliate the I rench having made up his mmd that they were 
quite hopeless As for the Trench nothing but time will 
do anything with them Tlicy hate British ruie— British 
connection— improiement of all kinds whether m their 
laws Of in their roads, so they will sulk and will try, that 
IS, their leaders to do all the mischief they can ’ • It was 
unfortunate tliat Sjdcnham took this view, for the Trench 
became confirmed in their attitude of consistent, united, 
and uncompromising opposition to the Gov emment, * * which 
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w-as also embittered bj "a strong personal animosity to Lord 
Sydenham " * 

On the whole, all the Bntish settlers welcomed the union 
It had been accepted in Upper Canada,® and it was w'armly 
welcomed by the British of Lower Canada as the best means 
of escaping a French domination Since, tlicrefore, all the 
Bntish population very largely supported the governor’s 
pohcy — that is, the accomplidiment of the umon allied to a 
\igorous reform mo\cment — Sydenham appointed a ministry 
which was to represent all the English parties m the province, 
leaving out tlie French entirely The nominal head of the 
Government was Mr William Draper,* a moderate man whose 
views were decidedly conservative Robert Ba!d\^^n * so 
conspicuous a member of the moderate Reform Party m tin. 
struggle lor responsible government, was induced to sjcccpt 
the oftice of Solicitor-General for Upper Canada His intention 
was to give a public pledge that he had "reasombly vscll- 
grounded confidence tlut On 
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Canadians had hitherto offered to the union This led to the 
resignation of Baldwin on the day of the opening of the session 
Tlie manner of his resignation created much sympathy for the 
governor, so that the loss of this eminent statesman did not 
weaken the Government as much as might have been expected 
This episode is, however, of the greatest importance m the later 
history of Canada, as it led to an alliance between Baldwin and 
Lafontame, who were then strong enough to give, in the next 
admmistration, a practical demonstration of the system of 
responsible government ^ 

With the political life of the country m this critical and 
fluctuating condition the elections for the first Assembly of 
the Umted Province were fought wth great bitterness The 
Trench Canadians put fonv'ard every effort, and even formed a 
society to secure the election of candidates opposed to the 
union ^ Their efforts were met by the equal exertions of the 
English who were led by the astute governor Dunng these 
elections Sydenham was accused of lowenng himself to every 
land of tnck to gam a majority m favour of himself that 
"corruption and intimidation stalked boldly through the land, 
by a stretch of pow er the suburbs of the city of Quebec and 
^Iont^cal \vere disfranchised and as a consequence, two 
Sydenham members returned for the latter city without 
opposition, and a Government officer by a small majority as 
one of the members for the city of Quebec ' ® These com 


plaints even found their way into the House of Commons, 
where John Arthur Roebuck made a vigorous protest against 
such methods * There is no doubt that these complaints were 
grossly exaggerated,® but, nevertheless, they sufficed further to 

‘ Cf p 131 seq 

* Cf O P Scrope op cit p *04 wq 

* letter to The Ttmes 3 November 184* 

* The first important act of Lord S>deahani s Government in Canada was 

to separate the country into districts lor the purposes of elections In doin? 
this he [Mr Iloebuck] did not hesitate to say that there was fraud from 
beginning to end of the proceedings In many instances polling places were 
pul up jn spots which would be most difficult and inconvenient of access 
In the case of the town oi Montreal a large portion of the town chicflv 
inhabited b> Trench Canadians was cut off under the denomination of the 
suburbs In fact throughout the noble Lord had endeavoured so to fashion 
and mould the country in regard to the number and character of the consti 
tuene> that he might secure such a representation as he desired So 
gross was the attempt so apparent the fraud in this transaction that the House 
i.! 'j; >* «>e E(Traeotalivcs „hich 

-J A n„b.=k 

• Cf G V Scrope op cit pp 
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alienate the French Canadians from the whole policy of tlie 
Government ^ The result of this election ® was highly satis- 
factory to Lord Sydenham, although it also foreshadowed the 
grave danger to which Governments in Canada were for so 
many years peculiarly exposed A number of small parties 
were returned to the House, none of whicli had a decided 
majority over the others, and this made the working of party 
government far more difficult and unstable than if there had 
been two well defined parties only But, to Lord Sydenham, 
who bad not accepted the doctrine of responsibility as it is now 
understood the results appeared a complete success Out 
of the eighty four members elected twenty-four could be 
depended upon as reliable supporters of the Government, 
while the support of the moderate Reformers could generally 
be reckoned upon On the side of the opposition was the solid 
block of twenty French Canadians usually also supported by 
the extreme Radicals The Family Compact Party, m spite 
of their dislike of the Government usually found it impossible 
to work with the opposition Thus, the governor general 
ivas able to write exultantly to England "The result has been 
a complete success I have got the large majonty of the 
House ready to support me upon any question that can anse 
and what is better thoroughly coniinced that their consti- 
tuents so far as the whole of Upper Canada and the British 
part of Lower Canada are concerned iviU never forgive them 
if they do not * 

It was during the ensuing penod of his administration that 
Lord Sydenham once more displayed those great qualities of 
tact and parliamentary management which had stood him in 


• Among oU\«m Lalontamc ov>ing to dtsonJer aad as he thongl^t Govern 
mcnt tncKerj lost tus seat at Trrrcboone 

• The result of the election was fts foUons 

GovemmeDt members 24 

rrcnch members 20 

^loJcrate Reformers 20 

Ultra Reformers 5 

I amily Consp-wt Parly 7 

Doubtful 6 

Special return j 

Doubtful rettsm 1 


Cf C P Seropc op ext p 217 

» Lor 1 Sydenham to a friend zj Tune 
P *31 


ToUl 64 

1841 Cf G P Serope op ext 
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him at his o^\•n fevensh pace * he was able to pass a senes of 
measures whicli hid the basis of the final tnumph of responsible 
goveniment 

The first and probably most important of these measures 
was the establishment of a system of municipal go\emment 
in Upper Canada * The Local Government Act of 1841 was 
of a less democratic character than had been hoped but it w as 
thought impossible to grant to the Upper Province a more 
popular s5fstcm than had been accorded to the Lower * There 
fore councils were established in all distncts consisting of a 
warden appointed by the governor and a body of councillors 
elected by the ratepayers * Sydenham also realized the 
necessity of great matenol improvements that without them 
the province would never be content whatever the system of 
government He thus put forward a list of public works 
to which the proceeds of a loan guaranteed by Great Bntam 
might be most usefully applied* Other measures of less 
importance w ere the establishment of a Board of Works wth 
ample powers the admission of aliens a new system of county 
courts the regulation of public lands ceded by the Crown under 
the Umon Act • The passing of these Bills was of 
the greatest importance for they laid the foundation of the 
new prosperity of the province The very fact that so much 

breathe eat and drink and sleep on noth nc but government 
^ when I do not find that 1 have advanced 

i — LordSjdenhaminalettertohs brother 

as August 1841 C£ C P Scrope op ct p *43 

J catty the Mun cipal Histr ct B 11 for Upper 

Canada word for vord after my ord nance for the Lo er Province thereby 
* 5 ® complement to the Union (for you know 1 always deela ed 
own nar+,»^ ? inahtut ons the Un on could not vork) but setting up my 
^ sancUon of the Un ted Pail ament —Letter 
P ^ ™ August 1841 Cf G P Scrope op ct 

! ^ Syd^ham pp 324 3 

* compiehensive plan for improving prov ncial 
on to Lake Huron It pro^Uded for 

St ^^?pnV« \ 1 ^ Lawrence and Welland Canals the deepening of the 
cLmbTv CaLl r. «»= Richelieu River by the 

works at Ottawa slides for timber and other necessary 

establ si meat and im and I gbthouses on Lake Ene and the 

S^een ToTOn?A een Quebec and Sarnia 

Townshos Thetn+ai^^® Huron and bctucen Quebec and the Eastern 

Cf c? Scrope ^ *8 August 1841 
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legislation conld be fotced tbiovigli the hitherto factions 
Assembly diowed that the people were turning from the morbid 
political views which they had hitherto held, to the practical 
means of securing peace and happmess In exultation, Syden- 
ham ivrote "My success has been triumphant, more so than 
I ever expected or had ventured to hope I shall leave, I 
trust, a field which my successor, whoever he may be, cannot 
imsmanage With a most difficult opening, almost a minonty, 
with passions at boihng heat, and prejudices, such as I never 
saw, to contend ivith, I have brought the Assembly by degrees 
into perfect order, ready to follow wherever I may lead, have 
earned all my measures, avoided or beaten off all disputed 
topics, and have got an avowed and recognized majority, 
capable of doing what they think nght, and not to be upset 
by my successor ” ^ 

Sydenham might %vell be thinking of a successor, for he was 
quickly becoming weaker and weaker * Never a strong man, 
his health was seriously impaired by the temfic stram of 
government * At the close of that eventful session Sydenham 
at last felt his work was done and determined to resign His 
formal resignation was dated 25 July 1841, but before he 
could enjoy a well earned rest, an injury to his leg, caused by 
a fall from his horse, actmg on a weakened constitution brought 
complications which, resulted m his death He died on 19 Sep- 
• tember, a few days before he should have started for home 
His death following that of Lord Durham, was a severe blow 
to the interests of the Bntish Empire for their presence m the 
House of Lords would have added much knowledge and wisdom 
to the discussions of all colonial problems But, as far as 
Canada was concerned, his work was completed It had been 
his chief duty to apply to the colony the recommendations of 
Lord Durham and to inaugurate a new era of colonial govern- 
ment On his amval m the province he had found it in a 


‘Lord Sydenham to bis brother 28 August 1841 Cf G P Scrope op cit 
PP 241-3 

* Not gout merely but fever and homble prostration both of mind and 

body In fact 1 have been done by Uie work and climate united and God 
knows whether I shall see the other side of the Atlantic again —Lord Syden 
bamtoafnend 25 May 1841 Cf G P Scrope op cit p 245 ^ 

* Though of a weak and slender frame and his constitution wetched he 
made joumej-s that would have appeared hard to the most robust man 
On one occasion he travelled without stopping an immense distance and the 
moment he got out of his carnage he called for his papers and went at his 
business as if he had only returned from a dnve ' Cf Charles Greville 
JottmaloflheRtignofQueenl$ct<fna{i 8 iT~$i) vol u , pp 117-18 
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most ^v^etched and disorderly condition, and it was obvious 
that, before any experiments m government could be fairly 
tried, some semblance of order must be restored This, 
Sydenham had quickly recognized, and it was his supreme 
achievement that, by wise and firm statesmanship, he was 
able both to pacify the country and, out of the chaotic material 
at his disposal to produce an orderly procedure of govern- 
ment ^ The two years of his rule acted like a strong, bracmg 
tonic upon the colonial statesmen, turning their thoughts 
from quarrels with each other and \vith Great Bntain to a 
healthy desire to utilize the connection with the Empire for 
the greater prospenty of both the Mother Country and her 
dependency 

In the light of subsequent history it is, however, impossible 
to lea\ e Lord Sydenham s work without a little more searching 
t ternble risks What would have happened 

If he had failed? The nearest answer to this question is to be 
lound in the Campbell episode in Nova Scotia * Sydenham 
would have been willing to depart from Canada in the same 
manner if he had been unable to shape his policy accor^ng to 
the wishes of the people On one point m particular he failed 
conspicuously but fate was kind to him He embittered the 
alienation of the French-Canadians and cut them off from all 
share m the government Had he remained at the head of 
ailairs much longer he would have found it impossible to 
continue this policy His successor. Sir Charles Bagot, was 
compeUed to reverse it entirely ’ Moreover, there Ire signs 


with '1*^* compar« the state ol things two years ago 

of StMe before to afhrtn that any Secretary 

without a * change One province then 

-wuh JuXllf^m unde^rbitrary powcr-with scircel> any good laws 
disTolnW the olh^l^ of admInutiMfion completely 

both HiUiout anvthiifl * greatest excitement and discontent — 

^si^ns E 5?ow * government or a departmenUl 

In ^th— man. mZ L restored to one and greatly Inij roved 

impre^emraU^rnTw m ihe*^^^^ vstabhshM by law fn okr and 

Church revenue nmi great and 1 araasing questioni of 

“rSS „ S «tUrd_th= ofl.lc. ol govoro- 

ll»»o«hoato Ol lloVrlcid 

legislature assembled ^"**” *“ t*’® 

•Cf p no 
*Cf p 13J fee) 
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that he was overdoing his benevolent despotism The general 
disorder of both provinces had previously justified his arbitrary 
rule but, with the re establishment of internal peace and 
prospenty, it no longer seemed necessary It is very doubtful 
if he could have kept his mmistry together or controlled the 
Assembly even for another session * The truth is, that his 
system died with him His successor was forced to take up a 
new position,® and Lord Metcalfe failed m his attempt to 
return to the Sydenham compromise * The criticism which 
Lord Elgin passed on him in 1847 is just, and must have been 
reechoed by many students of history "I never cease to 
marvel what study of human nature, or of history, led him to 
the conclusion that it would be possible to concede to a pushing 
and enterpnsmg people, unencumbered by an aristocracy and 
dwelhng m the immediate vicinity of the United States, such 
constitutional privileges as were conferred on Canada at the 
time of Union and yet, restnct m practice their power of self- 
government as he proposed ” * 

Recognizing the eminent truth and fairness of this verdict, 
It IS equally true that, after Lord Elgin himself, Lord Sydenham 
did more than any other to establish responsible government 
in Canada He had done his work so well that it led to the 
breakdown of his oivn system to make way for more democratic 
and simpler form of government Sydenham not only passed 
the Act of Union, which was a necessary prehmmary to any 
grant of responsible government, but he also, on his own 
initiative, gave Canada those local institutions through which, 
alone, a country can grow into disciplined self dependence 
The great stumbhng-block to co-operation m Upper Canada, 
the clergy reserves, was for a time, removed, while in Lower 
Canada economic improvements were gradually showmg the 
way to a new prosperity Moreover, besides effecting great 
improvements in the province, the large amount of legislation 
which Sydenham forced through the Assembly served another 


As tiie Sessioa advanced the supporters of the Govcnuneat thus 
wcikened were so reduced m number that wjth all their exertions some of 
the most important ministenal measures were passed by a bare maiontv and 
in one or Wo cases by the casting vote of the Speaker— and in this posture of 
S i?,; S',?'”" -Dnpaleh of Stt Chsrtts Bigot to Lord Stanley 

Cf Bell and Morrell op eit p 66 ‘auicy 

* Cf p 132 seq 
*Cf pp 133$^ 150 seq 
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and, perhaps even more useful purpose Previously, Canada 
had not known any real constitutional organization The 
Assembly had seemed like a rustic debating dub Sydenham 
realized they were not fit to guide themselves but his masterful 
direction gave them the finest training they could hope to 
receive So well did he instruct and tram them in the forms 
of parliamentary procedure that when his guidmg hand ^vas 
removed they were quite ready to stand alone Sydenham s 
work laid the foundations and was a necessary preliminary, of 
any grant of responsible government Reviewing his admims 
tration with aU its faults and errors of judgment one can veil 
join \vith Charles GreviUe m saying This is something very 
Like greatness ^ 

* This IS something very hke greatness these are the materials of which 
greatness is made — indefatigable industry great penetrution great poi ers 
of persuasion — C Grevtlle Journal oj the Rugn of Quetn Viclorta 

(t8j7-5*\ vol u pp 



CHAPTER V 


THE TEST 


By the vigour of his brilliant personality. Lord Sydenham had 
safely guided Canada through the most difficult period following 
the rebellions; but, even so, the ultimate goal of safety and 
prosperity had not yet been reached. The system which he 
had innovated, and which had been so marvellously successful, 
had been based on three main considerations, namely, the 
eminent capacity of his own industrious and practical mind, 
the implicit trust placed in him by Lord John Russell, and the 
disturbed and disorderly state of both provinces, which had, 
to a very large extent, justified his individual activities. 
Sydenham thought he was leaving a clear path to his successor, 
who would, in the best mterests of the province, follow where 
he had led.' But, after his death, the situation was con- 
siderably altered Sydenham’s successor was faced with a 
cnsis which changed the whole aspect of the Government. 
To understand how such a great alteration was brought about 
it IS necessary to examine the three fundamental factors which 
had always determined the course of Canadian history, namely, 
opinion in England, the personality of the governor, and 
political conditions in Canada 

The change in England was probably more apparent than 
elsewhere. In 1841, the Whigs fell from power, and, with the 
advent of the Tories, under Sir Robert Peel, to office, Lord 
Stanley * became Colonial Secretary in place of Lord John 


‘ "\Vbat I have seen, however, and bad to do in the coarse of the last three 
weeks, strengthens ray opinion of the absolute necessity of your sending out 

as my successor some one wnth House of Commons and hlinistenal habits 

a person who wull not shrink from work and who will govern, as I do. htmself " 
— Dispatch of Lord Sydenham Cf G P Scrope Memoir of the Life of tht 
Jit lion Charles Lord Sydenham, p 234 

*Edwari George StaiJey, fourteenth Earl of Derby (1799-1869), can hardly 
be said to have fulfilled the early promise of his youth He entered Parhi^ 
meat m 1826 and joined Canning's set. vath whose views he thoroughly coin- 
cided. and accepted the Hnder-Secrctaryship of the Colonies He retained 
this position under Lord Godench, but refused to serve under the Duke of 
W'ellington Dunng the Reform struggle. Stanley's speeches were brilliant 
though he seems hardly to have realued the great change which this Bill was 
effecting As Secretary for Ireland in Greys administration he pursued a 
\ igorous pohey, and incuned the hatred of O’Connell owing to his drastic and 
masterful administration la 1833 he became Colonial Swetary (cf o 601 
and at once tackled the quesUon of slavery and stronslv unred its 
But before it was passed le resigned ow^^to Lord JohWuTsell's dSSSmn 
1*5 
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Russell Although, undoubtedly, one of the most brilliant 
of the younger statesmen of that time he was not, in many 
respects, well fitted for the position to which he was appointed 
His views upon colonial policy, to which he clung most tena- 
ciously had not kept pace with the stirring events of the 
previous five years and were as events proved most impracti- 
cable^ He was willing to acquiesce in certain modifications 
of the old colonnl system, but he was firmly determined never 
to go as far as Lord Durham’s recommendations implied 
The union of the provinces was accepted as an accomplished 
fact but all discussions on that tantalizing subject of respon- 
sible government were to be assiduously shunned Lord 
Stanley was determined to maintain the influence of Great 
Britain which he felt was seriously endangered by the demand 
for self government, over both the internal and external 
affairs of the colonies For this reason he was not prepared to 
give to the go\emors of the dependencies the free hand that 
Russell had allowed Sydenham He thought that the authonty 
of Downing Street could still be asserted even m purely lociu 
affairs because he refused to believe that there were any real 
parties m Canada He still held tenaciously to the old idea of 
a few disloyal factions working for their own ends and for 
separation from the Empire He desired that the governor 
should remain as Sydenham had been the real ruler of the 
province and that to aid him m his task he should draw his 
officials from the best men of all sections of the community * 


m favour of tte aUeoation to secular purposes of a portion of the Irish Church 
revenues For some time after this he voted as an independent member 
but he inevitably dnfted towards tbeConservatives He remained in vigorous 
opposition till be joined Peels Ministry as Colonial Secretary in 1841 He 
opposed Peel s pobey of Free Trade and pUyed an independent but brilliant 
part In the House of Lords Asked to form a Government in 1851 he was 
unabletodoso buthesucceededforasbortwhilein iSse In iSsS heiomed 
a purely Conservative mmistry with Disraeh until 1850 In 1867 he was 
again in office until his retirement in 1868 Derby s reputation as a statesman 
sugers because he changed sides so often— a ^Vhlg a Cannmcite a \Vhig 

»Cf p 149 

“ y®"' labours for the welfare of the Province 
acce«,sv ^ Inhabitants yon wiU consider it your bounden duty to be 
iv prepared to listen to the complaints or 
*0 *1, r?"® Passports to your favour will 

Md a^hmmttotheBntish Connection and an efficient 

Strlts BaLt ^ R f K —Instructions of Lord Stanley to Sir 
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Only as a last resort -was he to throw himself into the hands of 
one group, and then it should be that of Sir Allan MacNab ^ 
and his small group of ultra-Tones In other matters however, 
in which the power and influence of the Mother Country were 
not involved, his instructions were comprehensive and prac- 
tical Stanley had no wish to play the tyrant, and he sincerely 
desired the happiness and prosperity of the colonies This 
aspect of his administration is seen most clearly in his instruc- 
tions to the new governor general who was to take Sydenham’s 
place You cannot too early and too distinctly give it to be 
understood that you enter the province with the determination 
to know no distinctions of national ongm or religious creed, 
to consult in your legislative capaaty the happiness and (so 
far as may he consistent with your duty to your soverei^ 
and your responsibility to her constitutional advisers) the 
wishes of the mass of the community— and in your executive 
capaaty to administer the laws firnily, moderately and 
impartially ” * 

The duty of carrying out the instructions of the Conserva- 
tive Goveniment fell to the lot of Sir Charles Bagot * The 
new Governor General had been a follower and admirer of 
George Canning and had acquired considerable though not 


* Sir Allan Napier MacNab was born in 1798 and fought in the campaigns of 
1813-14 In iSaOhe was elected to the Bar of Upper Canada In 1630 he was 
elected to the Legislative Assembly andbesattbeTenntiltheunioa Fromi837 
to t840he was Speaker of the Assembly During therebeUionhe commanded 
the Men of Gore and later led the forces on the frontier Tor his great actm 
ties 10 this connection be was made a baronet From 1841 to 1844 he led the 
Tory Opposition but from 1844 to 1848 he was again Speaker of the Assembly 
rrQmi848 to 185b be once more led the Opposition From iBsStolSjahe was 
Prime Minister m the MacNab Monn and MacNab Tachd administrations 
but he resigned m 1856 owing to discontent with his leadership With him 
disappears the last trace of the Family Compact He lived m England for 
three years but in 1S60 he returned to Canada and was elected to the Lejns 
UUve Council for the Western Division la i86a be became Speaker buthis 
health gave way and he died on 8 August 1862 

♦Instructions of Lord Stanley to Sir Charles Bagot 18 October 
Cf Bell and Morrell op cit p 45 

* Sir Charles Bagot was bom on 23 September 1781 and was educatprt 
Bugby and Chmt Church Oxf^ l| 1807 he^ntered Parh^SImd 
l>«carae Under Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs in the 
administration of the Duke of Portland In x8i8 he was instmmental 
Bntish mmiiter at Washington 10 concluding the Rush Bagot TreaW w£h 
secured the neutrahraUon of the Great Lakes Later as ambaiadnr lie? 
Petersburg and The Hague he added to the considerable renutatinnWi,^ a 
alrrady uq.Tcd In .84, bn .ppouitcd Govn!?or GeSSof 
and he remained there until the amwafrf Sir Charlw 
was created a Pm-y Councillor in 1815 and C C.B in 1820 ^ 
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tr^scendcnt importance owing to his diplomatic missions to 
Washington St Petersburg and The Hague His fame 
however was not such as to warrant his appointment as 
governor of the most important colony then under British rule * 
was larply owing to the esteem and favour with which he 
was regarded in the United States * that he was appointed to 
lat high office for until the Ashburton Treaty was signed 
Au^ relations with the Republic were very strained 
Although appointed principally to facilitate a peaceful settle- 
United States his great work was concerned 
wath domestic and not mtemationvl affairs It is char 
w supreme good fortune that occasionally smiles 
Bntish Empire that without previous expenence 
able to handle successfuUy one of the most difficult 
L tackled by a colonial governor Although not 

far ^ predecessor he possessed a 

natiiK. ^^^Ptable mind and singularly ahvc to the real 
fn of conditions existing around him he was well fitted 
awaited him on his arrival in the 

province 

Canada Sydenham s vigorous pohtical training had 
ffivpn Those months of continual legislation had 

^wac a new confidence in its own powers and 

of itc e* as pliable as it had been m the early months 
Pvin T j Indeed towards the end of his admmistration 

mfasiiroc ^enham had found great difficulty in passing his 
vannne largely due to the stabxhzation of the 

^nd !?*** which made the position of the ministry more 
from t>,o Sydenham had formed his Government 

Mr Reformers and this mmistry led by 

Bafrnt ^ Conservative was still m office when 

chosen for the province These statesmen had been 

^ eir individual ability and not necessarily because 

Sir Cl^arle?Bagot^^n^o aayng that she cannot qu te approve of 

she docs not th nk that *“*-?* heard of h s quahtjcs 

difficult pos tioa n iosntin the arduous and 

S r Robert Peel o ^ —Letter of Queen V ctona to 

WM^ngton when hrnUot?ateiltiZ^* British ambassador at 

, ‘The Ashburton Trealt w,. Bagot Treaty of 1818 

Un ted States by Lord between Great Bntain and the 

Maine and Canada which boundary dispute between 

The treaty ^s efsen^Uv of var 

been dissatisfied with its Cauad ass have always 
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of their agreement wiUi each other, or popularity in the colony 
generally * Tlierefore, when Sydenham's strong hand, which 
had guided them at will, was removed, they fell entirely to 
pieces, and the most utter confusion reigned in all departments 
of state This was accompanied by a strengthening of the 
Opposition After his sudden resignation, on the eve of the 
opening of the Assembly in the previous administration, 
Robert Baldwin » had joined the Trench Canadian Party, 
which was led by Louis Hippolyte Lafontame * Gradually the 
Reformers of Upper Canada had ralhed around Baldwin, so 
that the allied party was now the largest and most formidable 
in the colony Except on one great point, this party did not 
differ essentially from the moderate men assembled by Syden- 
ham, since both were in favour of gradual and orderly reform 
For this reason and also owing to the utter chaos that reigned 
m the leaderless Government Party, there was a strong tendency, 
during the months that ensued between the death of Sydenham 
and the amval of Bagot * for the Baldwin Lafontame Party 
to increase at the expense of Mr Draper and his colleagues 
Nevertheless the difference between these two parties as yet 
but vaguely reahzed by the colonists in general was vital and 
fundamental Whereas the Govcrament Party had accepted 
Sydenham s verdict on responsible government as final * the 
Baldwin Lafontame group demanded that the pnnaple should 
be developed to its logical conclusion and that the responsibility 
of the entire Executive Council to the Assembly alone, should 
be ackno>\ledged For this reason the leaders of the Opposition 
were not workmg so much to obtam office for themselves, as 
to force the mimstry as a whole, to resign and thus give a 
practical demonstration of the working of the principle of 
responsible government The position of the Government 
■was made even worse o%ving to the ahenation of Sir Allan 
MacNab and his Family Compact men Alarmed by Syden- 
ham s progressive pohcy, espeaally by the grant of local self- 
government MacNab was determined to upset the ministry 
To do this he was even contemplating the drastic step of 


1 Sydenham himself bears witness to this weakness i 

? 

*Cf pp T07 116-17 
’ Ci p 115 

* Lord Sydenham died 


his ministry Cf 


' lATd bydennam died on 19 :^tember 1841 and Oi- rw. , 
not reach the colony until the beginmne of 1842 ^h^les Bagot did 

•Cl p 108 ’ 
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makmg an unnatural alliance with the French-Canadians * 
In the fluctuatmg state of Ceinadian pohtics nothing was 
certain except the defeat of the Government, which seemed 
imimnent and unavoidable 

At first Sir Charles Bagot endeavoured to follow the mstruc- 
tions of the Colonial Secretary The meeting of the Assembly 
was to be postponed as long as possible (that is, until September 
1842), and m the meantime he would try to strengthen the 
position of his ministry For this reason and, also, to show 
his utter indifference to all distinctions of party, on the one 
hand, he appomted Francis Hmcks.® a moderate Reformer, 
whose excellent business capaaties were already recognized, 
to be Inspector General of Public Accounts, and, on the other 
hand, Henry Sherwood, a follower of Allan MacNab, was made 
Sohcitor-General for Upper Canada These manoeuvres were 
not successful in greatly strengthening the position of the 
Government, and it soon became obvious that, to form a stable 
mmistry, the support of the sohd French block (or at least a 
part of It) was absolutely necessary The Executive Council 
advised the governor to admit some French*Canadian members 
into the Government, but, “bearing in mmd the recent history 
of Lower Canada and the opposition which the French party 
had offered to the principle and operations of the Act of 
Union, ’ > he refused Altliough he did not wish to admit them 
to power, Bagot was. however, very desirous of conciliating 
the French population of the province, which, even now, stood 
sullenly aloof He promoted Judge Valhferes to be the Chief 
Justice of Montreal, and made Dr Meilleur, a French Canadian 
scholar of distinction, the Supcrmtcndent of Public Instruction 
These measures proved quite unsuccessful because, as soon as 
any French-Canadian accepted office, he immediately lost all 
influence over his compatnots and became *' le vendu “ 

As the time for the opening of the Assembly drew near, 
the situation became desperate, and even Draper was con- 
vmced that the Government would be defeated In face of 

’ Tho High ConwrvBlive Party I ascertained had made overtures to the 
Trench ^naduuis and were prepared to combine with them in order 
to overthrow my Executive Conned needless oj the inconsistency of such a 
Mursc and of the diff cutties in which its success would have placed me — 
Dnnatch of Sir Charles Bagot to Lord Stanley aO September tSaa Cf Bell 
and Morrell op eit p 0<j 

•U Stephen Leacock llaUwin Lafontatm 7/inrJii 
BtjpaUh of Sir Charles Bagot to Lord Stanlej, 26 September l8<2 
Cf Bell and Morrell op cit p 62 
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Sydenham’s owti resolutions m the Executive Council,' the 
Jlimstenal Party could hardly be sustained m office m face of a 
hostile majonty m the Assembly There were, therefore, but 
two courses open to the governor He could either dissolve the 
Assembly and appeal to the people, which would probably 
result m an even larger majonty for the Reformers, or else 
he could send for Baldwin and Lafontaine and try to obtam 
their support by offenng them mfluential positions m the 
Government Sir Charles decided on the latter course and, 
on 13 September, 1842, he wrote • to Lafontaine offenng him 
the Attorney Generalship of Lower Canada, along with three 
other seats m the Executive Council for his pohtic^ associates 
At the same time the governor announced his readiness to offer 
the Attorney Generalship of Upper Canada to Robert Bald\vin 
Flattenng as these proposals were, after a conference ^vlth his 
colleague, Lafontame did not see fit to accept them He very 
wisely reared that it would be very difficult, if not impossible, 
to work with the members of the old ministry, notably 
Sherwood, who would still remam m office, and, also, he objected, 
on principle, to the governor’s proposal that certam of the 
retiring officers should be given pensions 
The negotiations bemg, therefore, broken off, the governor 
was obhged to open the Assembly while the political situation 
was m this uncertain and chaotic condition The Opposition 
immediately began a vehement attack upon the ministry, and 
scenes of unusual violence were witnessed m the House * 


The debate on the address to the speech from the throne was 
bitterly fought, and an amendment, contaimng a direct expres- 
sion of want of confidence, was moved Meanwhile Bagot 
learned that the terms of his offer to Lafontaine had not been 
made known to all the members of the French-Canadian 
Party, so he therefore empowered one of his Council to read 
his letter to the Assembly "The effect was instantaneous 
The negotiation was renewed the next morning, the point at 
issue was compromised, and the arrangement was completed " * 
Thereupon Draper and the majonty of his colleagues were 

* Cf p 108 

* S^hen Leacock op at pp 123-4 

V.' . . commenced The war u even now 


the people wax funous— and where it will end no one 
Iltrall 13 September iSji Cf S Leacoet nr, r- ^ ~ToTotiio 

BcU and Morrell op at. p 69 ™ htaiUey, 26 September, 1842 


Cf Bell and Morrell op at, p (9 
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forced to resign and Ba1d^vm and Lafontame entered the 
Government ^ The Reformeis obtained better terms than 
had been offered to them before but even so they did not obtain 
the complete reconstruction of the ministry for \\ hich they had 
been hoping Francis Hmcks and four others still retained 
their positions For this reason it has been objected that 
this new Government cannot nghtly be called the Baldwin 
Lafontainc Ministry * But that objection I think hardly 
holds good because the centre of political influence was 
definitely shifted in spite of these few members of the late 
ministry who still remained in office Baldwin and his 
colleague now entirely directed the course of affairs This 
was immediately apparent in the Assembly ivhere the hostile 
amendment to lie speech from the throne was withdrawm and 
a vote of confidence in the Government was earned 
The importance of this change of ministry cannot be over 
rated It is the first definite acknowledgment of the doctnne 
of responsible government The Conservativ e Reform Govern 
ment of Mr Draper could no longer command a majonty in 
the Assembly and it was forced to resign Thereupon the 
governor found himself obliged to send for the leaders of the 
Opposition and ask them to take up the reins of office whether 
he approved of their policy or not This is the essence of the 
pnnaple of responsible government — that the Executive must 
have the support of the majority of the elected representatives 
of the people Baldwin and Lafontaine fully realized the 
importance of these events They regarded themselves as a 
responsible ministry and expected to be ziHowed to direct all 
the offiaal acts of the governor for which they were willing 
to be held accountable 

It must not be thought however that this episode important 
as it was formed the beginning of an era of responsible govern 
ment It was not so The pohtical forces working in favour 
of arbitrary government had by no means been altogether 
crushed by this one victory and were most unwilling to accept 
their defeat as f nal They made a valiant effort under the 
leadership of the next governor Sir Charles Metcalfe to recover 
their lost power ^ and it wras not until all their exertions had 

* Draper qn te realized thed fBculty of Uie governor s pos tion and was very 

Tiling to resign but some of his coUeagues had to be almost d sm ssed 

• It was H neks himself who first ra sed tlii» point 

*Cf pp 
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been crowned with utter failure that, at last, the system of 
responsible government was firmly established in the colony 
during the administration of Lord Elgin ‘ Nevertheless, the 
stimng events of these momentous September days could never 
be forgotten They formed a conclusive proof that complete 
self government in a dependency was within the realm of 
practical politics, and that it was no mere phantom in the 
minds of visionary Reformers or scheming politicians A 
precedent of the highest importance had been established, to 
which the Reformers could ever point and, also, look for 
guidance until the final goal was reached 
The significance of this change of ministry was immediately 
realized, both m Canada and m England In Canada tne 
satisfaction of the Reformers was balanced by the frenzied 
anger of the ultra-Tones * The governor,® especially became 
the object of their violent attacks* Although the Tamily 
Compact was so vehement the majonty of the colonists were 
willing to await events passively and to judge the experiment 
by its results* Indeed I think the colonists were, on the 
whole, prepared for responsible government The forces of 
reaction were powerful owing to the position and wealth of 
their members, but numerically they were not strong 'Hus 
IS well illustrated by the fact that Sir Allan MacNab and his 
diehards only numbered about eight in the Assembly Although 
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they railed bitterly against the governor and their political 
opponents, they \\ere powerless as yet, to alter the trend of 
events 

The ne\vs of the great changes m Canada came as a great 
surpnse to the majority in England Sydenham s great 
success had blinded English statesmen to the dangerous 
elements of discord that still remained All is happy and 
quiet m this part of the world boldly asserted The Tunes in 
August 1842 ^ But as early as July Lord Stanley had been 
perturbed by Bagot s dispatches and had finally applied to 
Sir Robert Peel for advice Peel s reply * is of great interest 
to any student of colonial history and inadentally shows the 
utter Ignorance of this great statesman of the real political 
condition of the colonies He advised Bagot to maintain his 
present ministry (that is of course the Draper Coalition) 
wth firmness moderation and dignified long suffering, 
even in the face of a majonty in the Assembly If he could not 
do that he should endeavour to make the best possible terms 
with the Opposition and if that failed he should appeal to 
the justice of the province He decidedly preferred the 
pohcy of choosing the best men from all parties to any other 
I would not voluntanly throw myself into the hands of the 
French Party through fear of being in a minority * But 
before these instructions could be sent to Bagot the news came 
from Canada of the momentous change of ministry 
WTien the account of Bagot s action reached England official 
consternation and surpnse was truly remarkable * Peel 
clearly disappro\ed of the whole affair,® while the Duke of 
Wellington was plunged into the depths of despair The 
Duke has been thunderstruck by the news from Canada 
Between ourselves he considers what has happened as likely 
to be fatal to the connection with England And I must also 
in \ery stnet confidence tell you that he dreads lest it should 
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said that they must "confiim Sir C Bagot's acts, but that he 
should be recalled ” ^ 

There is nothing further of interest during the administration 
of Sir Charles Bagot It is uncertain \t.hether the Imperial 
Parliament would have accepted the advice of the Duke of 
Wellington concerning the governor’s dismissal That matter 
was very soon taken out of their hands Shortly after those 
exciting events which have made his term of office one of the 
most important in the history of Canada, had taken place, 
Bagot became seriously ill and he was obhged to send his 
resignation to the Colonial Office Since the surrender of the 
official impenal position had been so unexpected and contrary 
to the intentions of the British Government, it is not surprising 
that his successor was chosen with a view to regain the lost 
ground 

It was the great misfortune of Sir Charles Metcalfe - to be 
chosen for this arduous and well nigh impossible task It was 
tragic irony that this fervent impenahst, honourable, kindly, 
energetic and weD meaning, should have nearly precipitated 
another rebellion in British North America All his life had 
been passed m devoted service to the Empire, botli m India, 
where during his thirty seven years’ stay, he had earned the 
reputation for the highest efficiency in every branch of admmis 
tration and in Jamaica, where as Governor, he had been suc- 
cessful in crushing parly factions and reconciling the various 

* C S ParVer op cit vol in p 383 

*Chailca Tbcoplulus Metcalfe was Uom in Calcutta on 30 Janmry 1785 
Having been educated at Eton in 1800 he sailed for India as awnter in tne 
service of the East India Company Tour jean later lio was appointed 
political asMstant to General Lake who was conducting the final campaign 
of the Mahratta War against Holkar In 1808 he became envoy to the Court 
of Ranpt Singh at Lai ore where in April >809 he concluded the treat) 
securing the independence of Sikh states between the Sutlej and the Jumna 
Tour )-cars after he was made presideot at Delhi and in t 8 l>) appointetl 
secretary in the secret and political department In i8aa he succeeded his 
broUier to the baronetc) and in 1837 he was appointed to the Supreme 

Council In March 1833 after he had acted ns the first to\cnsor of the pro* 

posed new presidency at Agrs he prosuionall) succeeded Lord William 
llentinck m the governor generalship Dunng all tl esc )etr8 in India le 
(ought a hard and finally successful lAtUe for incorrupt administration He 
lelt the company in 183S because hts liberation of the press so complicaled his 
relations with the directors In the following year he became Oovemor of 
Jamaica where great dlffcultiet had been created by the recent pasiirg of 
the Negro Emancipation Act Although brilliantly successful he was 
eomjwllM to return to EagUndin 1843 owing to ill heilth Thinking himself 
«red SIX months later ho was bowesrer appoioteil Cos emor General of 
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hostile elements In politics, m -which he naturally took but little 
part, he was a Whig and described himself as a "man who is 
for the abohtion of the com laws vote by ballot, extension of 
suffrage, amelioration of the Poor Laws for the benefit of the 
poor, equal nghts to all sects of Christians in matters of religion 
and equal rights to all men in civil matters, ’ but who "at the 
same time is totally disqualified to be a demagogue ’ ^ In 
whatever Radicahsm he may have believed in England, he 
had no sympathy with that party or its ideals in the Bntish 
colonies In fact although one of the greatest Empire- 
builders of the nineteenth century, he was curiously imfitted, 
both m character and traming, to deal with the complicated 
problems of Canada Trained m the East, where arbitrary 
go\ emment flounshed he could not understand the subtleties 
of the West The ideal civil servant, he was willing to obey 
the dictates of the Colonial Office whatever they might be 
His impenalism was stiff and unyielding He would uphold 
the honour of the Crown, whatever might be the cost and 
would never yield an inch to the demands of the Canadians 
In Canada, it seemed as if a most extensive and full appli- 
cation had been given to the doctnne of responsible govern 
ment During the last months of Bagot s administration 
either from illness or intention. Sir Charles had retired more 
and more from the real governance of the colony and had 
ceased to preside at the meetings of his Council The result 
was that Lafontaine and Baldwin completely directed affairs, 
and that Cabinet government, as well as responsible govern- 
ment, became thoroughly established 'From that time the 
tone of the members of the Council and the tone of the public 
voice regarding Responsible Government has been greatly 
exalted Tlie Council are spoken of by themselves and others 
generally as ‘ the Ministers * the Administration theCabinet,' 
‘the Government and so forth Their pretensions are 
according to this new nomenclature They regard themselves 
as a responsible Ministry, and expect that the pobey and 
conduct of the Governor shall be subser.uent to their v lews and 
party purposes * * That the ministers thoroughly realized 
the significance of their office was proved and brought home to 


Charles Metcalfe to Sir R D Mangles 13 January 1S43 Ci John 
WilharoKayc LtfeandCortetpondenteo/CkatUi Lwd hiitcalfexaX 11 n 

« Office 24 Apnl 1843 Cf Tolm 

aiilham Kaye op cit \ol it p 477 “ 
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Metcalfe in the early days of his administration. The governor’s 
secretaiy’, Colonel Higginson, had a private conversation with 
Lafontaine, during r\hidi the latter strongly expressed his 
view's concerning responsible government. Taking his stand 
upon Sydenham’s resolutions of 1841, ‘ the great French leader 
declared that the ministers of the Crown were jointly respon- 
sible to the Assembly for all the acts of the governor and, if 
they lost the confidence of the majority, they must resign 
Tlie patronage of the governor w’as declared to be included in 
that responsibility 
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choosing the best men of all partis ^ I dislike extremely 
the notion of govemmg as a supporter of any particular party 
I wish to make the patronage of the government conducive to 
the conciliation of all parties by bnngmg mto the public service 
the men of greatest ment and effiaency wthout any party 
distmction " * Metcahe had indeed, a very peculiarly strong 
dislike of the party and Cabinet systems in a dependency 
Democracy m its fullest and most complete form vras quite 
proper m England, but in a colony it was quite out of place = 
and Jletcalfe \\as convinced would lead to separation from 
the Mother Country ‘ The tendency and object of this 
movement is to throw off the Government of the Mother 
Country m internal affairs entirely— but to be maintained and 
supported at her expense and to have all the advantages of 
connection as long as it may suit the majority of the people of 
Canada to endure it This is a very intelligible and very con- 
venient policy for a Canadian aiming at independence but 
the part that the representative of the Jlother Country is 
required to perform in it is by no means fascinating * In 
discussing this subject of party government it must be remem- 
bered when censuring Metcalfe for his blindness to the real 
facta of the case that the party system m Canada had by no 
means reached the orderly stage to which we are so accustomed 
m England For the violence of opimons and the bitter 
animosity \nth which each party regarded the other we are 
reminded more of conditions m seventeenth century England 

* It was the general opinion m England that this was the best possible sj-stem 
for a dependency But iB a small community he did not think that party 
coaid govern with an advantage — Sir Robert Peel 30 May 1844 Ci 
Hansard Parliamentary Debates 1844 vol bwv p 75 

* Dispatch of Su Charles Metcalle to the Colonial Office 24 April 1843 Cf 
John William Ka^e op cit vol » p 49 * 

* Had the execuUse branch of the Government been maintained indc 
pendent of the legislative all the essential pnnciples of Responsible Govern 
ment might have been secured by the constant exercise of a doe regard to 
the rights and feelings of the people and the Representative Assembly without 
creating those embarrassments which anse exclusively from the assumed 
dependence of the Executive Officers on that body — a s^-stem of Government 
which however snitable it may be in an independent state or in a eountrx 
where it is qualified by the presence of a Sovereign and a powerful aristocracy 
and by mans circumstances in correspondence with wluch it has grown up 
and been gradually formed doesnotappeartobewclladaptedioracolony 
—Dispatch from Metcalfe to Lord Staidey i3May 1845 Cf BellandMoirell 
op cit p 86 

‘Dispatch from Metcalte to Lord Stanley iz May 1845 Cf Life and 
Carresfenaence of Lord Metcalfe voL U pp 493-3 ^ 
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rather than of the orderly and precise forms of the nineteenth ^ 
Violence and intimidation were usual weapons at election times 
while disgraceful scenes were often wtnessed in the Assembly 
Metcalfe s biographer declares that “ the curse of faction 
appeared before him so swollen and exaggerated, that he 
wondered the evils, with which he had contended dunng his 
former government, had ever disquieted him at all ” • The 
truth of the whole matter was that the frontier between the 
authority of the governor and that of the responsible ministers 
had not yet been properly dehned either by law or custom and 
neither really knew how far to go The unbending character 
of this stubborn old impenahst was quite inadequate ever to 
solve this difficult problem 

Metcalfe very soon formulated the policy tliat he intended 
to pursue He determined to try to conciliate all parties and 
to draw tlie best talent into the service of tlie colony Tins 
had been the ideal of Lord Sydenliam * but only the chaotic 
state of the colony, and the governor s strong personality, had 
made the system work at all The events m Bagot’s admims* 
tration had shown the inadequacy of this theory as a permanent 
form of government It was however, to be tried again 

If I had a fair open field I should endeavour to conciliate and 
bnng together tlie good men of all parties and to wm the 
confidence and co-opcration of the legislative bodies by 
measures calculated to promote the general welfare in accord- 
ance with public feeling but fettered as I am by the necessity 
of acting with a Council brought into place by a coalition of 
parties, and at present m possession of a decided majonty in 
the Representative Assembly, I must, in some degree forgo 
mj owai inclinations m those respects although 1 may still 
stn\c as a mediator to allay the bitterness of part> spint *' * 
until therefore political conditions in the colony were more 
fasourable for the exposition of his policj, he dcadcrl ‘ My 
general course whiclt 1 propose to pursue towards the Council 
IS to treat them wath the confidence and cordiality due to thc 
station which thci occupy to consult them not onlv whenever 
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the hw or established usage requires that process, but also 
a\hcnever the importance ol the occasion recommends it, and 
\shcncscr I conceive that the public service will be benefited 
by their aid and advice At the same time, I must be on my 
guard against their encroachments *’ ‘ 

Tlicre was no question, during Metcalfe’s administration, of 
whether the governor must always frame lus policy in accord- 
ance with the wishes of the majority m the Assembly That 
had already been deaded, and Metcalfe himself definitely 
states tint "government without a majority must be admitted 
to be ultimately impracticable ' * " But the present question, 
and the one which is coming on for trial m my administration, 
is not whether the Governor shall so conduct lus Government 
as to meet the w ants and wishes of the people , and obtain their 
suffrages by promoting their welfare — nor whether he shall be 
re<5ponsiblc for lus measures to the people, through their repre- 
’^cntatives— but whether he shall, or shall not, have a voice m 
his own Council whether he shall be at liberty to treat all 
UcT Majesty’s subjects with equal justice, or be a reluctant 
ami passive tool in the hands of a party for the purpose of 
proscribing their opponents ’’ * It u is on the com- 
position of the Executive Council that the struggle would 
take place 

Needless to sa> the ministers after their recent victory, were 
not willing quietly to acquiesce m Metcalfe s ideas 1 learn 
tint my attempts, to conciliate all parties arc criminal m the 
c>cs of the Council or, at least of the most formidable member 
of It I am required to give mjiclf up entirely to their dicta- 
tion. to have no judgment of mj own to bestow the patronage 
of the Government exclusively on their partisans, to proscribe 
their opponents, and to make some public and unequivocal 
declaration of my adhesion to those conditions— including the 
complete nullification of Her Majesty’s Government— a course 
winch under scU-dcccption he denominates Sir Charles Bagot’s 
policy, although it is certain tint Sir Charles Bagot meant no 
such Hung 1 ailing of submission to these stipulations I am 
threatened with the resignation of Mr La/ontaine I 
need hardly say that altliough I sec the necessity for caution 


» DlipatchoJ«;rCh«l«VtctcaUetoUnlSt\nIe> S4 April iSis C! L»f* 
ai‘JC>>rmf-onirn(fcfLciJ Iff alfr vol 11 p 493 ’ ‘ 43 '-I i-V* 

lU piti-h Ol S r Cbarl« MetcalletoLonl htatile\ tiMav iSjx Cl ttr. 

a’^JCefrnf^ymJncte/LDtd MfteaS^e vol U T>p V.I Li/a 

•till IP ^91-3 ** ^ 
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I have no intention of tearing up Her Majesty s commission 
by submitting to the prescribed conditions ^ 

A conflict between the governor and his Council was there 
fore practically inevitable The situation was made consider 
ably worse by another mistaken opimon on the part of the 
governor natural enough in the circumstances but none the 
less dangerous Smce he so greatly hated the pohtical views 
of the French and their allies he gradually and unconsciously 
dnfted towards the old Family Compact group Fervently 
loyal himself Metcalfe thought that loyalty could not be 
anything else but guileless and was completely deceived by 
the loud ones of attachment to the Mother Country to which 
the ultra Tories gave vent on every occasion He gradually 
became convinced that they and they alone were devoted to 
the Empire and that the Repubhcans {as he called the reform 
mg section) were working for their o\vn ends and were opposed 
to the mterests of Great Bntam My chief annoyance at 
present proceeds from the discontent of what may fairly be 
called the Bntish Party m distinction from the others It is 
the only party in the colony with which I can sympathize 
I have no sympathy with the anti Bntish rancour of the French 
Party or the selfish mdifference towards our country of the 
Republican Party Yet these are the parties with which I 
have to co operate and because I do not cast them off the 
other party ^vl^ not see that I cannot and construe all my 
acts as if they were the result of adhesion to anti British 
policy * It IS impossible not to see m these ideas a 

clear reflection of the policy of Sir Francis Bond Head whose 
ultra Toryism precipitated the rebellion m Upper Canada ® 
For a time all went well and the governor seemed to be 
moving slowly towards the realization of his aims I have 
got on smoothly with the Council hitherto with cautions on 
my part but without any sacnfice of what appears to be under 
present circumstances the proper authority of the governor 
The business of the Government is earned on by myself in 
communication with the Secretaries no orders are issued 
without my personal dictation or sanction and only those 
matters are referred to the Council which the law or established 


Carles Metcalfe to I>wd Stanley 12 May 1843 Cf Ltja 
andCorrespondenca of Lord Met alja v<a. U pp 403 s 

Di^atcb of S r Charles hletcaUe to Lord Stanley 1843 Cf Lxja and 
Correspondencao/LordMaUatfe vol 1 pp 316-17 
• Cl p 66 seq * *■ j t 
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\%’as Baldwin’s attempt to secularize higher education hj 
transferring lands granted to King s College, to a new state 
institution, the University of Toronto Senously alarmed the 
mdomitable old Bishop Strachan ^ in a violent and mihtant 
spirit, came foiavard to defend his flock The funous religious 
passions of the carher years * seemed to be flaming up anew 
The pohtical stage was well prepared for the final outbreak 
While the battle concerning this second measure was stiU 
being fiercely waged the collision between the governor and 
the Council which Metcalfe had been dreading since the first 
months of his sojourn m the colony,* took place For many 
months Baldwin and Lafontame had felt the governor s 
distrust of them and his preference for the ultra Conscrv atives * 
The governor s use of patronage was the occasion for the final 
break Metcalfe made two appointments, one to the Speaker- 
ship of the Legislative Council and one to a vacant clerkship 
of the peace without first notifying or consulting his ministers 
After remonstrating with him without effect, thewholc Council 

late Council hear J lus seoureeats on it expressed to them I le also told them 
that It was an arbitrary and unwise measure and not even calculated to cuect 
the object that it bad in view Permission to introduce n Bill can 
be justly assumed as fettenng the Governors Judgment with 
Royal assent (or the discussion In Parliament during the passage oi the niu 
may materislly influence bis decision in this case The Bill was strongly 
opfMsed and reprobated in the AssembU but when it went to the Legislatitc 
Council many o( its members bad seceticd an I it did not come up Irom that 
House wiih tne advantage o( having been passed in a full meeting Taking 
these circumstances into consideration togeUier with tl e precise instructions 
ol Her Majesty it was much better that It should not go into operation 
until confirmed by Her Majesty s Government than It should be disallowed 
aftee its operation had commenced Cf Lift and CerTftpotdtntt ej Lera 
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vnth the exception of one member, Mr Daly, resigned office on 
26 November, 1843 

MctcaUe giv es what is probably the fairest account of what 
happened “On Fnday, Mr. Lafontaine and Mr Baldwin 
came to the Government House, and, after some irrelevant 
matters of busmess and preliminary remarks as to the course 
of their proceeding, demanded of the Governor-General that 
he should agree to make no appointment, and no offer of 
appointment, without previously taking the advice of the 
(iuncil , that the lists of Candidates should in every instance 
V hid before the Council, that they should recommend any 
otUenattliSCTclion, and that the Governor General, m deciding, 
after tal mg their advacc, should not make any appointment 
prcjudjcial to Ihcir influence , in other words, that the patronage 
of the Cronn should be surrendered to the Council for the 
purclxa&e of ParUamentary support The governor replied 
that he could not make any such stipulation, and could not 
degrade the character of his office nor vaolatc his duty, by such 
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in the anomalous position of being according to their own 
avowal and solemn public pledges responsible for all the nets 
of the Executive Government to Parhament and at the same 
time not only without the opportunity of offenng advice 
respecting those acts but without the knowledge of their 
existence until informed of them from pnvate and unofficial 
sources ^ This was by no means the realization of the 
principle of responsible government which they were deter 
mined to achieve and for which they were \villmg to fight 
The governor was equally determined never to give way to 
these demands for he was convinced that such a course 
would be to surrender the Queen s Government into the 
hands of rebels and to become myself their ignominious tool 
I know not what the end will be The only thing certain is 
that I cannot yield * The issue was compheated because 
Sir Charles Metcalfe did not realize that the demands of the 
Council were a natural complement of the grant of self govern 
ment that the one was not complete \vithout the other 
Metcalfe had no desire to govern arbitrarily and he willingly 
conceded the pnnaple of responsible government * but the 
demand that the patronage of the Crown should also be subset 
vient to the mimsters he felt was quite new and revolutionary 
It must be remembered however that at this tune the doctrine 
was not fully understood and reahzed as it is to day Tlie 
demands of the Council seemed to many others besides 
Metcalfe unusual and over reaching The state of the pubbe 
mind will be understood when it is realized that two such 
ardent colonial reformers as Edward Gibbon Wakefield* and 

‘ Letter of Lafoatajoe to S r CliaTies Metcalfe Cf Annual ster 18^4 
>ol 86 p 291 

•Sr Charles Metcalfe to Coloael Stolces Cf Ltft and Cortttpondtne* ej 
Lord Me ealfe vol li p 528 

* I found respons blc goveratnent pracUcally acknowledged in th s colony 
and 1 endeavoured to carry t out lor the public good — S r Charles Metcalfe » 
reply to an address from the Talbot D stnet Cf Z.i/e <i«if Correspondence e] 
Lord Metcalfe vol 1 p 513 

* The Governor s under no formally adm tied obi gation to consult all h s 

m n stersabout all appo ntments but bets under the pract cal ncccss ty more 
than ninety nine times out of a hundred of acting through some one or more 
of them and they therefore can make sure of know ng what he is about n 
t me to be able to remonstrate If they see fit so to do before tie act b done 
The r pos t on in this respect is as nearly as poss blc that which English 
ministers of the Crown are perfectly content to occupy T 1 e demand they 
made upon S r Charles for an assurance beforehand tl at he would always 
consult them collect vely before making any appo ntment or ofler of appo nt 
gteat or small and that, after thus consult ng them he never would 
appoint or offer to appo at any one whMo nom nation might prejnd ce their 
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Charles Bullet * warmly supported the governor and vigorously 
defended his policy. It \^^ generally believed that to give 
way to the demands of the Reformers would lead to the 
"separation of the colony from the Mother Country." * The 
resignation of Baldwin and Lafontaine was a direct challenge. 
They had clearly stated their principles of government which,' 
during the last months of Bagot’s administration, they had 
proved to be both necessary and practicable. By retmng, the 
Reformers forced the governor to put his own theones into 
practice. 

This was the task which occupied the subsequent two years 
of Metcalfe’s administration. In the first place, he had to 
form another Council, which proved to be a painful and 
laborious task. He had, of course, Mr. Daly, the one remaining 
councillor, at his dispos^, and, to form a ministry representing 
all parties, he communicated with Conservatives, Reformers, 
and French-Canadians. The governor finally persuaded 
William Draper * to join his Government, and also Denis 
Benjamin Viger,« a French-Canadian of some importance, 
whom he had approached in the hope of winning over some of 
the French Party. That manoeuvre, however, proved unsuc- 
cessful.* It was not until August 1844. more than eight months 
after the resignation of the former councillors, that a new 
Council could be assembled. Even then, however, it was 
obvious that, without Baldwin and LaFontaine, no ministry 
could be formed which would have the support of the majonty 


interests— or la other words, who might not be of their party — apart from its 
being unconstitutional, was neither more nor less than an impracticable 
absurdity ’* Cf Ednard Gibbon Wakefield, op at., p 328 

* " But while he should resist any attempt to abandon it [i e the pnnaple 
of responsible government], he felt it to be equally his duty to resist any 
attempts from those on the popular side to abuse it. by encroaclung on the 
just and due prerogatives of the Crown Sir Charles hletcalfe did not 
violate the principle of responsible government He was firmly convinced 

looting at the subject with no bias whatever against the gentlemen who bad 
gone out of office, that the errors in the case were upon the part of those who 
Md quarrelled with Sir C hletcalfe " Cf speech of Charles BuUer in the 
H(^se of Commons. 30 htay. 18^4 Hansard Parhamenlary Debates fThird 
Series), 1844. vol bexv, pp 63-9 x « 

“4? vSVp ". 3 '”'°°'' »/ 

• Cf pp n6 seq . 128 seq 
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m the present House of Assembly Having, at last, got his 
Council together, Metcalfe detennmed to dissolve the Assembly 
and nsk an appeal to the colonists in the hope of obtaining a 
majonty favourable to himself The governor's position u as 
truly a desperate one, and he fully realized it Everything 
turned on the coming elections ' 

This was fully realized in the colony in genera! The air 
was charged wth electricity, party strife passed all bounds, 
and violence was prevalent in all parts of the country His 
system at stake Metcalfe took an active part in the contest, 
and his address to the Gore Councillors was m itself an election 
manifesto * Every weapon was pressed into service and the 
cry of loyalty to the Mother Country was raised, once more, 
as loudly and as fiercely as m the days of Sir Francis Bond 
Head ’ Metcalfe was convinced that the fight was one betw ecn 
loyalists and traitors * and as su^ he put the contest before 
the electors “You desire to perpetuate your union with the 
British Empire Do not imagine that this purpose can be 
promoted by obstructing Her Majesty s Government in order 
to reduce its authority to a nullity “ * If he acceded to the 
demands of his opponents be declared that “ All the 
power and functions of the Go\cmment would be monopolized 
by the Executive Council or the House of Assembly, as the 
case might be In such a constitution where would be the 
Crown? \Vhere the supremacy of the Jlother Country?’ * 
Tlie ultni'Tory group under Sir Allan MacNab responded to 

* Since I have not been able to fonn a Council likely to cany n majoritj 

»uch is the dread of the power of the party who thought by their resignation 
to drive me to receive them back and submit to their demands I have now 
to strive to obtain a majority in the present rarllament If I fall io that I 
must dissolve and try a new one I do not know that I ehall have a better 
chance in that and if I fad then etlU I cannot submit ^Metcalfe to 

Colonel Stokes Cf Lift and Ctmtipondene* of lj>rd \ttUaiff vol ii P tJ® 

• Address to the Core Councillors Cf ti/# and Corrnpondtntt of Lord 
Mtt aifi vol li pp .sss-6 
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the old cry and rallied their supporters in all parts of the 
colony The Eastern Townships stood firm by the governor 
Egerton Ryerson also directed the Methodists in his favour, 
while many a doubter was drawn by the cry of loyalty There- 
fore, m spite of the solid opposition of the French Canadians 
and the Reformers of Upper Canada the governor s party 
obtained a small majonty ^ Sir Allan MacNab was elected 
Speaker of the Assembly by three votes The governor had 
succeeded m his task, but the cost was tremendous In his 
desire to free himself from being controlled by the party 
system he had fallen into a still narrower rut He had made 
himself the leader of the small Conservative group m the colony 
and had, at the same time mcmred the violent and lasting 
animosity of the largest section of the community 
Dunng the whole of this tr3nng and cntical period Metcalfe 
received the enthusiastic support of all parties at home Not 
only did Peel * and Stanley * defend their representative m 
Canada but even Russell * and Buller * were as thorough as 
any m their condemnation of the pretensions of the Council 
This universal chorus of approval culinmated in the conferring 


In his dispatch of 33 November 1844 Metcalfe reported that the Govern 
nient bad forty six members the Opposition twenty e ght and nine were 
uncertain The governor however later proved to have been over optimistic 
Government majority was never more than sue 
It appeared to him that Sir Charles Metcalfe had been completely in the 
^ght in this respect and that he was entitled to the entire confidence of 
Her ilajesty s Government and to the fullest support that the Government 
could afiord As to the proposal that he should bind himself to act upon the 
recommendation of the Executive Council whether conveyed m writing or by 
tacit understandmg he thought Sir C Metcalfe would have submitted to a 
great humiliation if he had consented He thought it might be for the 
interest of the governed that the Covemor should refuse to place himself 
under the entire control of the Executive Council and that it was impossible 
to govern Canada on the same piinaples on which th s country was governed 
R Peel Cf Hansard 1844 vol Ixxv pp 74 5 

He therefore approved of the discretion exercised by Sir C Metcalfe 
^efusmg his consent to a proposition which bound him in every respect to 
the will and pleasure of the Executive Council — Lord Stanley Cf Hansard 
1844 vol Ixxv p 47 

* If their [1 e the Executive Councillors J opinion was that Sir C Metcalfe 
should bsten to them and not obey his instructions from England they took 
he must say an exaggerated vie v of their own power and importance to which 
It was impossible for Sir C Metcalfe to assent Taking then the high authority 
of Sir C Metcalfe for the facts — and there could not be higher authority— it 
appeared to him that Sit C Metcalfe was right in the d sputes with his late 

Executive Council Lord John Russell Cf Hansard 1844 vol Ixxv 

P 71 

*Cf Hansard 1844 vol Ixxv pp 63-9 To call upon the Crown orupon 
any representauve of the Crown for any pledge of the sort appeared to him 
unheard of — C Buller p 65 
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Council together, Metcalfe determined to dissolve the Assembly 
and nsk an appeal to the colonists in the hope of obtainmg a 
majority favourable to himself The governors position was 
truly a desperate one and he fully reahzed it Everything 
turned on the coming elections ' 

This was fully realized m the colony in general The mr 
was charged with electnaty party stnfe passed all boui^ 
and violence was prevalent m all parts of the country His 
system at stake Metcalfe took an active part in the contest 
and his address to the Gore Councillors was in itself an election 
manifesto * Every weapon was pressed into service, and the 
cry of loyalty to the Mother Country was raised once more 
as loudly and as fiercely as m the days of Sir Francis Bond 
Head * Metcalfe was convinced that the fight was one betw ecn 
loyalists and traitors * and as such he put the contest before 
the electors ‘You desire to perpetuate your union with the 
British Empire Do not imagine that this purpose can be 
promoted by obstructing Her Majesty s Government in order 
to reduce its authonty to a nulhty * If he acceded to tlie 
demands of his opponents he declared that All the 

power and functions of the Government would be monopolized 
by the Executive Council or the House of Assembly as the 
case might be In such a constitution where would be the 
Crown? ^Vhere the supremacy of the Mother Country?’ * 
The ultra Tory group under Sir Allan MacNab responded to 
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the old cry and rallied their supporters in all parts of the 
colony The Eastern Towndups stood hrm by the governor 
Egerton Ryerson. also directed the Methodists in his favour, 
while many a doubter was drawn by the cry of loyalty There- 
fore in spite of the sohd opposition of the French Canadians 
and the Reformers of Upper Canada, the governor’s party 
obtained a small majority * Sir Allan MacNab was elected 
Speaker of the Assembly by three votes The governor had 
succeeded m his task, but the cost was tremendous In his 
desire to free himself from being controlled by the party 
system he had fallen into a stiU narrower nit He had made 
hunself the leader of the small Conservative group in the colony 
and had at the same time incurred the violent and lasting 
animosity of the largest section of the community 
During the whole of this trying and critical penod Metcalfe 
received the enthusiastic support of all parties at home Not 
only Peel * and Stanley • defend their representative in 
Canada but even Russell * and Bullet * were as thorough as 
any in their condemnation of the pretensions of the Council 
Tlus universal chorus of approval culmmated m the confemng 


^ la his dispatch of 33 November 1S44 Metcalfe reported tbat the Govern 
neat had forty six members the Opp^tion tweob' ogbt and nine were 
unccrtam Tbegovemor however laterprovedtobavebeeaover-optmustjc 
for the Goveromcat majority was never more than six 

* It appeared to him that Sir Charles Metcalfe bad been completely in the 
r ght m this respect and that be was entitled to the entire confidence of 
llet Majesty s Government and to the fullest support that the Oo^ emment 
could allord As to the proposal that he should bind himself to act upon the 
tecomoien tation of the i.xecutive Council whether conveyed in writing or by 
tacit understanding he thought Sir C Metcalfe would have submitted to a 
great huoiihatioa it ho had consented He thought it might be for the 
interest of the governed that the Governor should refuse to place himself 
un ler the entire control of the Executive Council aad that it was impossible 
to govern Canada on the same pnociplcs on which this country was governed 
— bir R Peel Cf Hansard 1844 vol Lexv pp 74 5 

* Ho therefore approved of the discretion exercised by Sir C Metcalfe 
in refusing his consent to a proposition which bound him m every respect to 
the will and pleasure of the Incentive Council — Lord Stanley Cf Hansard 
1844 sol Ixxv p 47 

* Htheirllc the LxecuUveCoanciltors] opinion was that Sir C Metcalfe 

should J Mm to Ibwn and jwit ri*y Jh» ijiftmciiasf A'oito hbsy task- 

he must say an exaggerated snew of their own power and importance to which 
it was impossible lor bir C Metcalfe toassent Taking then the high authority 
ol Sir C Metcalfe lot the facts— and there could not be higher authority— it 
appeared to him that Sir C Metcalfe was nght in the disputes with his late 
Lxecutiie Council —Lord John Russell Cf Hansatd 1844 vol Ixxv 
P 71 ’ 

»C1 Hansard 1844 vol Ixxv pp 63-9 To caU upon the Crown ornnon 
any rrpreventaUve of the Crown for any pledge of the sort appeared to him 
utiheaid ol — *C UoUer p 63 * * 
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of a peerage upon Metcalfe **for the purpose of marking Your 
Majesty’s corral approbation of the services of a most able 
and faitlrful officer of the Crown, of aiding him in the discharge 
of a most important public trust, and of giving confidence and 
animation to the Canadian friends and supporters of Sir 
Charles Metcalfe and of connexion \vith the MoUier Country/' ^ 
Although the fruits of his policy wrought a terrible cleavage in 
the body of the colony, yet, in a sense, the honours were not 
misplaced. He had been sent out by the Colonial Office to 
prevent further encroachments on the part of the reforming 
parties, and he had fully obeyed these instructions. After 
a hard struggle, his efforts had been crowned with victory — 
Pyrrhic though it proved. That he had been sent to tread the 
wong path was not so much his fault as the most tragic event 
of an honourable and faithful career in the service of the 
Empire. 

Before his departure from the colony, which took place at 
the end of 1845 owing to ill-health, Metcalfe saw the failure of 
his theories. The majority in the Assembly, which he had so 
triumphantly announced to the Colonial Office, was soon tom 
by internal quarrels and dissensions. The Government Party 
was united only in a desire to support the governor, and not 
by a wsh to co-operate with each other. Metcalfe soon 
discovered that personal support is not, in itself, a political 
programme. There were many causes of disagreement, notably 
on the old score of education,* but the most ominous sign of 
discord was a quarrel which arose between the ministry and 
their follower in the Assembly. This soon resulted in the 
former having no authority whatever over the latter. Tlie 
colony seemed, once more, to be sinking into that state of 
disorder that Sydenham had found on his arrival in the colony 
more than five years before.* The only thing that was certain 
was that it would become increaangly difficult to maintain 
that strangely composite ministry in power. 


* Str Robert Peel to the nneen. 30 November, 1844. Cf. Ltfe and Corre- 
spondence 0/ Lord Meteal/t, vtA 11. p 583 

•This had been a source of great pbliUcal strife in the previous ministry. 
Cf pp 143-4. 

Arthur Roebuck declared in the House of Commons that "there 
could be no doubt that embarrassments bad accumulated to such a degree as 
to threaten a recurrence of the events of rStr-o.” Cf Hansard, 1844. vol. 
Ixxv, p. 34. •" ^ 




pp. 6S-3. 
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of Lord Metcalfe were well known,' and Lord Stanley declar^ 
it to be his opinion that if "the present administration shodd 
be broken up by internal dissensions I should indeed augur 
lU for the welfare of Canada and for its long continuance a> a 
British colony ’ * Wakefield usually so confident in the 
future of the Empire, speaks in a similar vein ® Indeed no 
other solution seemed possible The statesmen of Great 
Bntam were resolutely convinced that any further concessions 
to the Canadians would result in the separation of the colony 
from the Empire * On the other hand it was obvious that 
Baldwm and Lafontame would never submit to Lord Metcalfe s 
system ® The position seemed an impossible one Only one 
thing stood out clearly — that unless some great constitutional 
change was effected withm a very short period, Canada was 
undoubtedly lost to the Bntish Empire ^ 


Canadian people step by step to that result v.hjch one day must inevitably 
occur — complete self government — in order that when the separation from the 
Mother Country took place it ought be of a fnendly and not a hostile nature 
Cf Hansard op cit 1844 vol bcxv p 35 

* Cl p 138 seq 

■ Dispatoi of Lord Stanley to Lord Metcalfe iS June 1845 Cl Li/e ana 
Corresponaenee of Lord Meteat/e vot 11 p 596 

* the question will be put anew whether or not Canada has 

men reasonable enough not to quanel for shadowy impossibilities ^ould 
the new House on its meeting and the country by its after expression of 
opinion show that it has not Uie eoUis oa ivifl have taken place which must 
end in the alternative of government by the Mother Country till such time as 
the province shall have learned wisdom or of separation before that time shall 
come The Imperial Authority has no Other to fall back upon Cf Edward 
G bbon Wakefield op cit p 336 

* Not only would such a course be inconsistent with Moaarchial Govern 
ment, but also with Colonial dependence and at once would place the 
whole authonty in the hands of the dominant party for the time and conv^ 
Canada into a republ c mdependent of the crown of this countrj — Lord 
Stanley 30 Jlay 1844 Cf Hansard vol Ixxv p 42 

* No one could expect that the Canadians would be contented unless the 
Government were conducted as it bad been by Sir C Bagot and ministera 
were allowed to act la unison as the representative Assembly —Joseph 
Hume Cf Hansard 1844 vol Ixxv p 6a 



CHAPTER VI 


RESPONSIBLE COVERNMEVT 

The year that intervened between the departure of Lord 
Metcalfe and the arrival of Lord Elgin m Canada at the begin- 
ning of 1847, may be disregarded m this inquiry Earl Cath- 
cart,^ who hdd office in the interval, was chosen at a time when, 
owing to strained relations with the United States, occasioned 
by the Oregon Boundary question,* it was deemed advisable to 
cOmbme the civil and military headship of Canadian affairs m 
one person He was, however, interested solely m the military 
side of the situation, and took little or no part in domestic 
pohtics When the danger of a breach wath the United States 
had passed away, it was, therefore, decided that, as the manage- 
ment of Canadian affairs wras calculated "to create much 
anxiety for the future,” it "should be entrusted to a person 
possessing an intimate knowledge of the principles and practice 
of the Constitution of this country, some experience of popular 
assembhes, and considerable famihanty wth the political 
questions of the day”’ 

* Charles Murray second Earl Cathcart was bom in 17S3 He entered the 
and Life Guards m 1800 and his promotion was rapid From 1837 to 
1842 he was Commander of the Forces in Scotland and Governor of Edinburgh 
^stle 101843 he succeeded to the peerage and from 1846 to 1849 he was 
Commander in-Chief of the British Forces id North America On his return 
to England he was appointed to the command of the northern and midland 
district and his resignation from this post in 1854 brought to an end his active 
service He was always interested in scientific pursuits and in 1841 he dis- 
covered a new mineral sulphate of cadmium He died in 1859 

* By treaties m 1818 and 1827 Great Britain and the United States had 
agreed to a joint occupation of the Oregon territory From 1842 until 1845 
a very large number of American emigrants settled in that part and set on 
foot a movement for the immediate settlement of the Oregon dispute The 
^estern states ralhed to their support with the result that the Democratic 
National Con\ention In 1844 declared the right of the United States to the 
whole of the territory There was some danger of a direct conflict between 
Great Bntain and the Republic, but in 1846 a compromise was agreed upon 
which fixed the boundary as it is to-day 

* Earl Grey The Colamal Pohey of the AdmiwstraUon of Lord John Russell, 
'^ol i, p ao7 
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Queen Victoni hid suggested Lord Elgin's * 
before the fall of the Tory Government * and it was 3 

fom-ard by Pnnee Albert to the Wugs in A^S^^t ie 40 
The ne\\ Vliig ministry, neglecting party dmsions 
Lord Elgin to work out with Earl Grey, the Colonial 
adequate and stable administrative pnnciples m 
choice was a most fortunate one Having already obta 
\aluable experience in Jamaica, Elgin also belonged ° 
the most distinguished groups of nineteenth-century 
With Gladstone, Canning and Dalhousie, he had served 
apprenticeship under Sir Robert Peel and he fully 
the common sense, the high administrative ability, 
sound but progressive conservatism of his great master in 
he brought with him into the stormy sea of Canadian politi»» 
traditions of calm and discriminating liberalism of wise insight 
and freedom from doctnnaire theones which charactenz 
so many of the Peehtes In addition he had married a 
daughter of Lord Durham and his advent linked up Canadian 
development with the name of a great Enghsh statesman who 
hid really understood and had also endeavoured to solve the 
colonial problem He had moreover fully adopted the vieivs 

» Tames Bruce eighth Carl of Clfio ^»aa bom ui 181 1 and succeeded to the 
peerage in 1841 He began his official career in 1 84* as Governor of Jamaica 
where he improved the condition of the negroes and conciliated the planters 
bv working through them In he % as appointed Governor Generarm 

Canada and soonafterhisretumtoEnglandin 1854 Lord Palmerston offered 
him a seat in the Cabinet which he declined But when in 1856 the seuute 
of the /Irreio by Cotnmissioner Yeh plunged England into war with ChiM 
he went as special envoy with the expedition In spite of numerous diffi 
cutties a convention was made in i860 which was entirely satisfactory to 
Her Majesty s Government During this period he paid a visit to Japan 
which proved to be the beginning of British influence in that country Elgin 
had not been home a month when Lord Rdmerston selected him to be Vicerov 
nnd Governor General of India As the first viceroy appomt^ bytheCrown 
d subiect to the Secretary of State for India Elgin gave up the stimulating 
“ oonsibility of the governors general which had prevailed from the d3>s of 
rhve and Warren Hastings He continued the wise and equitable policy of 
yi, nredecessors towards the Indian feudatories and did his best to check the 

»( 4 essions of the Dutch in Sumatra He supported Dost Mabommed m 
Kabul until he entered the neutral territory of Herat Then hoi ever he 
assembled his forces to punish him but died in the midst of this expedition pn 

**t^^°Queen kno rs nobody who would be as fit for the appointment as 
T ricin who sccms to have given great satisfaction 10 Jamaica where he 
j'®™i,,adv succeeded Lord Metcalfe — Qneen Victoria to Lord Stanley 
o Noveml^r 1845 bv Arthur 

?-v.^ftooher Benson and Viscount Esher vol 11 p 53 

of Pnnee Albert to Earl Cray 3 August 1846 Cf Letters ef Quten 

Kitleria vol d p »»* 
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and principles of his father m la^^ , as set forth in the famous 
report ^ During the seven years of his admmistration, unpar- 
alleled advances were made The old tantalizing questions of 
racial animosities, prmaples of government, and internal 
problems, both of Church and State, were settled and new 
foundations were laid In the history of the self-governing 
dominions of Bntam, his name is one of the greatest of those 
who assisted in creatmg an Empire the secret of ^\hose strength 
as to be local autonomy 

Before considering the problems which awaited Elgm in 
Canada, it is well to realize the trend of official opuuon m 
England, for it alwaj^ had a vntal effect on coloni^ affairs 
The danger of the Metcalfe crisis was all the more serious 
because his pohcy had been more than the expression of a 
personal mood, it had been the pohcy of the Bntish Govem- 
tnent The queen ^vas convinced that it was 'of the greatest 
importance that the judiaous system pursued by Lord Metcalfe 
(and which, after a long contmuation of toil and adversities, 
only now just begins to show its effect) should be followed up 
by his successor,” * and similar views were expressed by Prince 
Albert * Lord Stanley had vigorously supported Metcalfe * 
and, on his resignation, W E Gladstone pursued the same 
course * The Colonial Office seemed quite unable to realue 
the real nature of the situation m Canada The fall of the 
Tory ministry, however, brought a welcome change With 
the ad\ent of the WTiigs to power, Earl Grey came to preside 
over colonial affairs and this proved to be the beginning of a 
new era m colonial admmistration 


‘ I hase adopted Iranldy and onequivocaUj Durham s of 

Bovemment and I think I have done aU that could prevent its 

being pen, erted to vile purposes of faction — I-etter of ^ 

31 Jannatj 1847 Cf Letters eind Journals of Jamts Earl of t/^fi edited 
by T Walrond p 36 w c > r# 

‘Letter of QuwnVictona to Lord SUaley 2*Noverober 1845 Cf Letters 
0/ Queen I tctona vcl ii p 55 ^ j * 

* The onl> thing that has hitherto prov^ benefici^ was ^e prudent 
consistent and impartial administration of Lord Met^e Upon ^con 
tmuance and consistent application of the sj-stem i^hich he has laid down and 
acted upon wlldepcnd m the Qneen a estimaUon the pro^ welfare of ^at 
province and the maintenance of proper reUUons '‘*‘**/^* 

—Letter of Pnnee Albert to Earl Grey 3 August 1846 Cf Utters of Queen 
1 If ena vol u pp 111-12 

* ^ll^and^M^ll Select Documents of British Colonial Polity p 23 
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The importance of Earl Grey » m the history of Ritish 
Empire can hardly be over-estimated Industnous and p 
takmg, he understood, more than any of his 
conditions existmg m the colonies and, m spite ot ^ 

tongue and quick temper, he was ever ready to accept 
or acknowledge a mistake He belonged, moreover, 
more advanced school of Colonial Reformers, shanng the 
of Edward Gibbon Wakefield on aU matters of colonial aomjiu^ 
tration ® Grey was the first minister of the Crown to proa 
that colonies should be governed for their own benefit an 
for that of the Mother Country, and, m the same spirit, he \ 
w illin g to trust the colonists to work out their own future 
their oivn way * He was convinced that "this country 
interest whatever in exerasing any greater influence in 
internal affairs of the colomes than is indispensable 
the purpose of preventing any one colony from adopti g 
measures injurious to another or to the Empire at large 
In conceding so much however, he closely followed the teaching 
of Lord Durham's Report, and recognized the same distinctions 


^ Henry third Earl Grey was bom in 1802 the son of the second E 
Grey who was Prune Minister at the tune of the Reform Bill of 183a 
Viscount Howiek he sat in the House of Commons first for Wmchelsea w 
then for Northumberland He was Under Secretary for the Colonies in I83 
and then laid the foundations of his great Icoowjedge of and interest in colonia 
affairs He resigned however in x83e from dissatisfaction that sla« 
emancipation was made gradual instead of immediate In 1833 he enterw 
Lord Melbourne s Cabinet as Secretary for War but 101839 he again resigned 
disapproviDg of the more advanced vie vs of some of bis colleagues In , 
he became Colonial Secretary and the sue years of his administration effeetea 
a revolution in the relations between England and her colonies He resigned 
in 183* and never again held office During the remainder of his long hi« 
Grey exercised a vigilant criticism on pub^c affairs although he took no 
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beh\een impenal and local concerns* In certain ca*^ he 
felt itmiglit be necessarj’ for the impcnal authonty to intcn cnc 
and even to exercise a moderating influence upon the internal 
affairs of the colomsts But, m general, his views were 
rem^kably broad, and he immediately repudiated the old 
method of giving minute instructions to the governors on all 
possible questions * 

Important as his maxims of colonial policy' were, far more 
vital and stimulating was his feixent belief in the future of 
Grwter Britain Earl Grey is the first colonial minister who 
had any real faith in the Empire Coming at a most critical 
penod in its history , his confidence had a most beneficial effect 
upon the course of c\ents Unlike so many of lus contem- 
poranes, he refused to behe\e that the grant of responsible 
government was the first step towards separation, but he 
was continually inspired by the x'lsion of a glonous union 
h i Occasionally, it is true, his confidence was 

shaken and his imperial aspirations were rather depressed 
An enthusiashc Tree Trader, he was very perturbed at 
the idea of a colonial tanff and wondered if it should be 
^owed But, dunng his co-operation with Lord Elgin, 
he slowly passed to firmer and more stable beliefs His 
unpMialism found a moral basis, and he saw m the future 
of the Empire, 'a powerful instrument, under Providence, 
of maintaimng peace and order in many extensive regions 
of the earth and thereby assisting m diffusing, among 
milhons of the human race, the blessings of Chnstiamty and 
civihzation ” > 

It Was m this spirit that Earl Grey tackled the Canadian 
problem His solution of the question of the relationship 
beh\een the governor and his Executive Council which had so 
perturbed Lord Metcalfe,* was eminently wise and statesman- 
hhe It would never have satisfied a politician with a lower 
conception of Empire, but Grey s idealism was fully vindicated 
m the new era which this measure to a large extent, helped to 
produce Grey’s views arc best understood from a dispatch 
which he wrote to Sir John IIar\cy the Lieutenant Governor 

*Cf pp 90-1 

* Earl Grey TAe Colonial JV/fey Hi/moililrdtion 0/ Lord /oAn Hutse/l 

VOl 1 p 20 

*Earl Grey TAe Colonial Poltey o/fAo/IHmMjIralion of Lord John Russell 
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The importance of Earl Grey ' m the history of 
Empire can hardly be over-estimated Industrious an p 
taking he understood, more than any of his t-^rp 

conditions existing in the colonies and, in spite ot m 
tongue and quick temper, he was ever ready to accep 
or acknowledge a mistake He belonged, vierss 

more advanced school of Colonial Reformers, 
of Edward Gibbon Wakefield on all matters of colonial a 
tration * Grey was the first mimster of the Crown P^°, ^ 

that colonies should be governed for their own benefit an 
for that of the Mother Country, and in the same spint, ne 
valhng to trust the colonists to work out their own . 

their own way ® He was convinced that this country n 
interest whatever m exerasmg any greater influence m 
internal affairs of the colonies than is indispensable 
the purpose of preventing any one colony from adop *& 
measures injunous to another or to the Empire at large 
In conceding so much however he closely followed the teai^ 8 
of Lord Durham s Report, and recognized the same distinctio 
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belMen imperial and local concerns.' In certain eases he 
lelt It might be necessary for the imperial authority to intervene 
ana even to exercise a moderating influence upon the internal 
V, c But. in general, his views wore 

remarkably broad, and he immediately repudiated the old 
instructions to the governors on ail 

possible questions.* 

viwS^r “w? iar more 

pe*d m itfbtrf* Empire. Coming at a most cntical 
Son the “nii'innee had a most beneficial effect 

SiS Mr? “ "“y of oontem- 

govenSient to beheyc that the grant of responsible 

"as continiiafhf ‘*'0 first step towards separation, but he 
of free oeonles'^ 'nspued by the vision of a glorious union 
shaken Md^hic .f^ocasionaUy. it is true, his confidence was 
An enthraaste ''nther depressed, 

the idea of = Iai . ''o '’®'y perturbed at 

allouel But dS ‘h”® wondered if it should be 
he slowlv uaLd cooperation ivith Lord Elgin. 
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millions of thp ii ' assisting m diffusing, among 
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between thfEove™! » a 't®®®*'®" of the relationship 
perturbed Lo®rd ®^®®“f"'o Council, which had sb 

fike- It woSd never "o®® ®‘utesman- 

conception of Emmre hul r *“®®.‘* ^ politician rvith a lower 
m the new era wh?ch thU m ^ ® 'dealism was fully vindicated 
produce, GrevTwW, irSiy®- ‘°a “ '®®ee extent, helped to 
which he wrote to^w Tohn from a dispatch 

^ to Sir John Harvey, the Lieutenant-Governor 

* ^tFc 

"I CP -r c/i„ay„s„ 

*-* P 1^4 seq 
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of Nova Scotia “The object \vith which I recommend to 
you this course is that of making it apparent that any transfer 
\\hich may take place of pohtical poiver from the hands of one 
party m the province to those of another, is the result, not of 
an act of yours, but of the wishes of the people themseKes, as 
shown by the difficulty experienced by the retiring party in 
canrymg on the government of the provinces, according to the 
forms of the constitution To this I attach great importance 
I have, therefore, to instruct you to abstam from changing 
your Executive Council until it shall become perfectly dear 
that they are unable, with such fair support from yourself as 
they have a nght to expect, to carry on the government of the 
province satisfactorily and command the confidence of the 
Legislature Of whatever party your Council may be com- 
posed. it ivill be your duty to act stnctly upon the principle 
you have yourself laid down m the memorandum dehvered to 
the gentlemen with whom you have commumcated — that, 
namely, of not identifying yourself with any one party but, 
instead of this, making yourself both a mediator and a modera- 
tor between the influence of all parties In giving, therefore, 
all fair and proper support to your Council for the time being, 
you will carefully avoid any acts which can possibly be sup- 
posed to imply the slightest personal objection to their oppo- 
nents, and to refuse to assent to any measures which may 
be proposed to you by your Council which may appear to you 
to involve an improper exercise of the authonty of the Cro%vn 
for party, rather than for pubbc, objects In exercising, 
however, this power of refusing to sanction measures whidi 
may be submitted to you by your Council, you must recollect 
that this power of opposing a check upon extreme measures 
proposed by the party for the tune in the Government, depends 
entirely for its efficacy upon its being used sparingly and with 
the greatest po^ible discreUon A refusal to accept advice 
tendered to you by your Council is a legitimate ground for its 
members to tender to you their resignation— a course they 
would doubtless adopt should they feel that the subject on 
which a difference had arisen between you and themselves w'as 
one upon which public opimon woiild be m their favour 
Should it prove to be so, concession to their views must sooner 
or later, become inevitable, smce it cannot be too distinctly 
acknowledged that it is neither possible nor desirable to carry 
on the government of any of the British Provinces in North 
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Amenca in opposition to the opinion of the inhabitants ” * 
This dispatch conceded responsible government m the fullest 
sense of the word, and Grey never deviated from it The 
dispatch was shown to Elgin before he departed for Canada, 
and it was his constant guide through the early troubled years 
of his admmistration there 

When Lord Elgm arrived in the colony he found it m a most 
dangerous condition So turbulent had been the administration 
of his predecessor that he had to start afresh from 1841 “I 
find on my arrival here a very weak Government, almost as 
much abused by their fnends as by their foes, no civd or private 
secretary, and an immense quantity of arrears of business '' * 
The Trench Canadians were in an ominous state of political 
isolation and gloom, while the impenaJ relations^p was 
insecure and doubtful ^ At the same time, Elgm was impressed 
by the lack of pnnaple to be found amongst the contending 
parties* "In a commumty hke this, where there is little, if 
anything, of public pnnciple to divide men. political parties 
wiU shape themselves under the influence of circumstances 
and of a great variety of affections and antipathies national, 
sectarian, and personal and I never proposed to attempt to 
force them into a mould of my own forming It is not 
even pretended that the divisions of party represent corre- 
sponding divisions of sentiment on questions which occupy 
the public mind such as Voluntaryism, Free Trade, etc 
Responsible government is the only subject on which the 
comadence is alleged to exist " ® The only remedy for such a 
state of affairs lay m a full and complete concession of Lord 
Durham's proposals • Elgin realized that *' My course m 
these circumstances is I think, dear and plain It may be 
somewhat difficult to follow occasionally, but I feel no doubt 
as to the direction m which it hes I give to my ministers all 


> Dispatch al Earl Grey to Sir John Harvey Lieutenant Governor of 
Scotia jNovetnbet 1846 Cf EarlGrey Colonial Pohev of JA/ 

tratton If Lord John Russell vol 1 pp *10-12 Adfntms. 

• Letter of Lord Elgin to Lady Elgm Cf T Walrond op cit o 

*Cf pp 151 2 'V 4 * 

• There are half a dozen parties here standing on no nnn,.,-j 

mtcnt cm making political capital oat of ^whatever turns un and all 

Lord Elgm to Earl Grey Cf T Walioad op cit p ^ "Dispatch of 

• Dispatch of Elgm to Lord Grey Cf T Waltond ^ r.i. „ » 

• I still adhere to my opinion that the real and effectn 1 ^ 

Lord Durham s memory and proceedings will be the siirr '”*>dicatjon of 
General of Canada -who -works ont his -views of governine *t f ^ Governor 
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constitutional support frankly and without reserve and the 
benefit of the best advice that I can afford them in ttew 
difficulties although I have never concealed from them 
that I intended to do nothing which may prevent me from 
workmg cordially wth their opponents if they are forced upon 
me ^ Indeed it seemed to him a most essential feature oi 
the administration that the ministers should move from the 
Opposition to the Government according to the wall of the 
people * While however they were his ministers he said to 
them \Vhile you continue my advisers you shall enjoy my 
unreserved confidence and en revanche you shall be responsible 
for all tlie acts of government * 

Elgin was soon given an opportunity to put his pnnaphs 
into practice He had endeavoured to strengthen the existing 
ministry by making vanous additions and alterations but all 
his efforts were m vam At the end of 1847 therefore EIgm 
dissolved the Assembly and appealed to the province In 
the ensuing elections the Government was defeated and when 
the House assembled a vote of censure was earned The 
Conservative ministry which had been formed by Lor“ 
Metcalfe ‘ immediately resigned Elgin tlierefore sent for 
Robert Baldwin* and Louis Hippolyte Lafontaine • the 
leaders of the Opposition and asked them to form a new 
ministry I spoke to them m a candid and fnendly tone 
told them that I thought tlicrc was a fair prospect if they 
were moderate and firm of forming an administration de- 
serving and enjoying the confidence of Parliament that tlic> 
might count on all proper support and assistance from me ’ 
Tlic change of ministry was easily and quietly effected tlic 
members of both parties concurring m expressing their sense 
of the perfect fairness and impartialitj with which Lord Llgm 
had conducted himself throughout these transactions * 
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The pnnaple of responsible government bad thus at last 
received fuU and complete expression m Canadian politics 
The manner of the change of Government, m response to the 
mshes of the colonists expressed through the Assembly, and 
the spirit m which the governor played his part, made that 
occasion the beginning of a new era This Baldwin-Lafontame 

ministry is the first real responsible Cabinet in the history of 
Canada It was all the more decisive because the change was 
made ivith the approval of the Whig Government m England 
"I received by the last mad your letter of tho 22nd Jan , with, 
the mtelhgence of the impending change m your Council 
I confess I look to the effects of that change with no little 
anxiety, but I entirely concur with you aS to the pnnciples on 
which your course in these circumstances must be guided 
I carx have. Wi doufet. that. ■yew. tawst suidi. a. Councji, 

the newly elected Parliament will suppoi^, and that, however 
univise as related to the real interests of Canada their measures 
may be, they must be acqmesced m until it shall pretty clearly 
appear that pubbe opinion will support a resistance to them 
There is no middle course between this hne of pobey and that 
which involves, m the last resort, an appeal to Parliament to 
overrule the wishes of the Canadians, &nd this I agree with 
both Gladstone and Stanley m thinkmg impracticable ” ^ 
The only precaution Grey bade Elgin take was to register his 
disent carefully in cases of disagreement Having conceded 
the essential, however, it mattered bttle if the Colonial Secretary 
began to fear, a bttle, the consequences of his own dating The 
concession came none too soon So eager was the demand of 
the colomsts for complete control of their own internal affairs 
that Elgin, who feared the effects of European revolutionism 
upon Canada, wrote in March 1848 that, if the change had not 
been effected, “ there are not wanting here pereons who might 
under different circumstances have attempted, by seditious 
harangues, if not by overt acts, to turn the example of France 
and the sympathies of the United States to account ” * 

One of the most interesting aspects of this grant of resnon 
sible government is that so vital a change was effected 
quietly and without any legislation "The change to resnr.^ 
sible government was one which required no legislaUve pTjeess 

» Dapatch ol Bail Grey to Lord Elgin, 32 r^bniary, Cf „ 

MoTTtll op ot p 31 ^1 Bell and 

• T W altoad, op cvt., p 53 
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constitutional support, frankly and without reserve, 
benefit of the best advice that I can afford them in ^ 
difficulties although I have never concealed from tn 
that I intended to do nothing which may prevent me l 
working cordially with their opponents if they are forced up 
me ' ^ Indeed, it seemed to him a most essential 
the administration that the ministers should move , 

Opposition to the Government according to the ^vlll ot 
people ® While however, they were his ministers he said 
them ' While you continue my advisers you shall enjoy my 
unreserved confidence and revanche, you shall be responsi 
for all the acts of government ” • . 

Elgin was soon given an opportumty to put his pnncip 
into practice He had endeavoured to strengthen the 
mmistry by making vanous additions and alterations, but a 
his efforts were m vain At the end of 1847, therefore, 
dissolved the Assembly and appealed to the province -t 
the ensuing elections the Government was defeated, and 
the House assembled, a vote of censure was earned luc 
Conservative mmistry, which had been formed by Lora 
Metcalfe * immediately resigned Flgm therefore sent for 
Robert Baldwin • and Louis Hippolyte Lafontame,* the 
leaders of the Opposition, and asked them to form a new 
ministry "I spoke to them in a candid and fnendly tone 
told them that I thought there was a fair prospect, if they 
were moderate and fimi, of forming an administration, de- 
serving and enjoymg tlie confidence of Parliament that thej^ 
might count on ail proper support and assistance from me '' 
The change of ministry was easily and quietly effected, "ih^ 
members of both parties concurring m expressing their sense 
of tlie perfect fairness and impartiality with which Lord Elcm 
had conducted himself throughout these transactions ' * 
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The principle of responsible government had thus at last 
received full and complete expression in Canadian politics. 
The manner of the change of Government, in response to the 
wishes of the colonists expressed through the Assembly, and 
the spirit in which the governor played his part, made that 
occasion the beginning of a new era This Baldwin-Lafontaine 
ministry is the first real responsible Cabinet m the history of 
Canada. It was all the more decisive because the change was 
made vrith the approval of the ViThig Government m England. 
"I received by the last mail your letter of the 22nd Jan., with, 
the intelligence of the impending change in your Council. 

I confess I look to the effects of that change with no little 
anxiety, but I entirely concur with you as to the principles on 
which your course in these circumstances must be guided . . . 

I can have no doubt that you must accept such a Council, as 
the newly elected Parliament will support, and that, however 
umvise la related to the real interests of Canada their measures 
may be, they must be acquiesced m until it shall pretty clearly 
•appear that public opinion wall support a resistance to them. 
There is no middle course between this line of policy and that 
which involves, in the last resort, an appeal to Parliament to 
overrule the wishes of the Canadians, and this I agree with 
both Gladstone and Stanley in thinking impracticable.’* ^ 
The only precaution Grey bade Elgin take was to register his 
dissent carefully in cases of disagreement. Having conceded 
the essential, however, it mattered little if the Colonial Secretary 
bccan to fear, a little, the conseauences of hiR own dannw 
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to effect it and scarcely rendered necessary the change even 
of a few words in the governor’s 'Commission and Instructions, 
the organic mstruments of colonial government " ^ 
Durham had foreseen this possibility. He said that th^ 
change might be effected by a single dispatch containing such 
instructions," * and later he speaks of it as "a change which 
would amount simply to this, that the Crown would henceforth 
consult the ^vlshes of the people in the choice of its servants 
Responsible government was never officially granted, and it 
"rested on nothmg more than practice, its binding force on 
the action of the governor, who was subject, of course, to the 
possibility of his recall by the Imperial Government, on the 
one hand, and the rendering of his position untenable by the 
Legislature refusing to work with him on the other ” * It 
therefore, quite true to say that, "the introduction of respon- 
sible government has been due to constitutional practice and 
usage, based on the practice in force in the Mother Country* 
and that, therefore, the responsible government of the Donu* 
nions rests on no fundamentally different basis from the 
responsible government of the United Kingdom It only 
needs to be added that, in some degree, tliere is a greater 
recognition of responsible government m colonial constitutions 
than in the British Constitution, but, as will be seen, that 
recognition goes far short of establishing the rule of responsible 
government ' • 

The grant of responsible government decided a principle, 
but many difficulties still remained Only years of evpenencc 
could conclusively prove whether responsible government was 
really practicable m a dependency or not There was still a 
general conviction m England that responsible government 
was a graceful half way house to separation or republicanism * 
1 1 w as the great ambition of Lord Llgm to pro% e the fallac> of 
this idea ’ and it was fortunate that he wus able to remain in 

• HeiTOM Mwjvale LfelurttonCetomutandColonnaliett p 636 

Lord Durham s Report on Du Affatrt of Dritnh Sorth Arntnca. t<i 
Lucu vol il p 380 

• 1^ Durham a Report vol U p 283 

• A n ^fftpfntttUCetrmmentimthtDomtuionf vol 1 pt 1. P 39 
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Canada long enough to establish the new system on a real 
working basis During the years of his administration he was 
able to show that Cabinet government m a dependency held 
none of the terrors which had been fondly imagined ^ Many 
acute problems and crises were met and successfully overcome, 
entirely owing to the efficacious working of this system and to 
the valuable help and careful guidance of the governor-general 
One of the most immediate and most important changes 
attendant upon the introduction of the principle of responsible 
government into the colony was the alteration made in the 
position of the governor "I readily admit that the main- 
tenance of the position and due influence of the Governor is 
one of the most critical problems that have to be solved m the 
adaptation of Parhamentary Government to the Colomal 
System and that it is difficult to over estimate the importance 
which attaches to its satisfactory solution ” * His former 
position of real head of the Government and the source of all 
patronage m the province was no longer possible Elgin was, 
however, determined never to fall ‘ on the one side into the 
niant of mock majesty, or on the other into the du-t and con- 
fusion of local factions ' * Elgm felt very strongly that a 
governor general by acting with tact and judgment might 
hope to estabhsh a mor^ influence in the province, which 
will go far to compensate for the loss of power, consequent on 
the surrender of patronage to an executive responsible to the 
local Parliament ' * Lord Elgin fully realized that this 
influence could never be confirmed and extended " by evincing 
an anxious desire to stretch to the utmost constitutional 
principles in his favour, but, on the contrary, by the frank 
acceptance of the conditions of the parhamentary system ’ ® 

tecause it habituates the colomsts to the working of a pohbcal mechanism 
•which IS both mtnnsically superior to that of the Aiaencaas and more unlike 
it than our old Colonial system — Dispatch of Ixird Elgm to Earl Grey 
17 December 1850 Cf T Walrond op cit p 122 

‘ With one important truth I h&ve laboured to impress them and 1 hope 
successfully It is this that the faithful carrying out of the principles of 
Constitutional Goveminent is a departure from the American model not an 
appro^nsatiOR to it and therefore a departure from repabhcamsmmits only 
workable shape Cf T Walrond op cit p 120 ^ 

* Dispatch of Lord Elgin of 18 December 1854 Cf T Walrond 00 cit 

P 127 ^ ' 

* Dispatch of Lord Elgin to Grey Cf T Walrond op cit . p 41 

« Dispatch of Lord Elgm to Grey C£ T Walrond op cit. p 40 

‘Lord Elgin sDispatcb of x8 December 1834 to Earl Grey Cf T Walrond 

op cit,pp J27-8 
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The governor would then occupy a "pbsition above the stnfe 
of parties — holding office by a tenure less precarious than the 
ministers who surround him — having no pohtical interests to 
serve but that of the community whose affairs he is appointed 
to admmister — ^his opinion caxmot fail when all cause for 
suspicion and jealousy is removed to have great weight m 
colonial councils, while he is set at liberty to constitute himself 
in an especial manner the patron of those higher and larger 
interests — such interests for example as those of education 
and of moral and matenal progress in all its branches — ^which 
unlike the interests of party, unite instead of dividing the 
members of the body pohtic * He would cease to be, as had 
been the case so often m the past, the tool of the Tory Party 
and the object of dislike and distrust to the Radicals He 
would occupy a more elevated position, exercising “ an influence 
of suasion, sympathy, and moderation, which softens the 
temper, while it elevates the aims, of local politics ” * Lord 
Metcalfe had opposed a complete application of this system 
because he had been convinced that the real authority of the 
governor would vanish completely ’ Lord Elgin provides the 
most positive answer to this contmued cry "In Jamaica 
there was no responsible government, but I had not half the 
power I have here [i e in Canada] with my constitutional and 
changing cabmet ' * Even on the viceregal throne of India 
he missed, at first at least, something of the influence and 
authority which had been his as constitutional Governor- 
General of Canada • These views met with full appro\al from 
Earl Grey, who was cominced that "the influence which can 
trms be exercised through a judiaous governor is very con- 
siderable and may be of great service to the colonies In the 
stnfe of parties which prevails in all free governments, the 
existence of an impartial authority serv'cs to checlr the too 


op* iSDeermber xSj^ Cl T Wftirond. 
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great violence with which political contests are sometimes 
earned on, and the experience and position of a minister of the 
Crown m this coimtry enable him frequently to offer useful 
advice to the colonii legidatures *’ ' The governor would, 
therefore, remain *' the link which connects the Mother Country 
and the colony ” * 

Besides stabilizing the new position of the governor-general, 
Lord EIgm had also to educate the colomsts in the proper 
constitutional forms and manners The natural difficulties 
of this task were increased by the political crises which arose 
m the early years of his administration In these crises the 
great questions, which naturally followed the grant of respon- 
sible government, namely, the relations of the colony with the 
Mother Country, the attitude of the governor to his mmistry 
and to Downing Street, and the actu^ working of the system 
itself in relation to the great problems of State, were wisely 
met and successfully answered The stress and trials of the 
early jears of Elgin s administration offer the finest vindication 
of the principle of responsible government 
Tlic question of the position of the French in the political 
life of the province, had continuaUy recurred in the history of 
the colony Elgin realized that until it had been definitely 
soKed, an effiaent administration of the province was impos- 
sible He was fully aware of the peculiar position of the 
Ercncli solidarity m Canadian political life,® and he saw that 
responsible go\cmment would never have a fair chance until 
all racial antipatlucs were dispelled m common political action 
In his efforts to achieve this end the governor deliberately 
turned lus back on the policy of denationalization advocated 
by Lord Durham * He saw that the efforts to suppress their 
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nationality only gave them greater vigour in opposing all the 
Government measures of whatever nature they might be and 
would perhaps succeed m dnVing them into the arms of the 
Umted States ^ Elgin moreover realized that the French 
formed one of the most naturally stable and conservative 
elements in North America and if the Government could 
win their trust and confidence and convince them that their 
national charactenstics were recognized and respected their 
loyalty to the governor and the Crown which he represented 
would be deep and endurmg* He began his policy of con 
ciliation immediately At the openmg of the newly elected 
Legislature m the begmmng of 1848 Elgm annoimced that the 
Impenal Parhament had placed the French tongue on a level 
with English as an offiaal language and for the first tune the 
governor read his speech in both languages * At the same 
time he endeavoured to end the devastating political isolation 
^ the French by reverting to the policy of Sir Charles Bagot * 
He abandoned the old method of endeavouring to detach 
influential men from the mam body of the party and to incor 
porate them in a loyal Tory Party • but he aimed at wiping 
out the consaousncss of a distinct origin in a general scheme of 
national development The linking of Baldwin the leader 
of the Moderate Reformers of Upper Canada and Lafontaine 
the leader of the French Party in political partnership was a 
step in this direction while the impartial and cordial manner 
in which the governor asked them to form a ministrj won the 
trust and confidence of the French Canadians and ended their 
political exclusion The beneficial effects of this policy were 
noted by Earl Grey He declared that the French became 
on their side reconciled to the impenal authority which was 

* I must confess that I for one am deeply convinced of the impel cy of *U 
** * > Generally spetk ng tl ey produce 

the oppos te cflect from that intended cans ng the flame of nat onal prejudice 
more f ercel> Hot suppose them to be successful I at 
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thus exercised, and proved themselves worthy of the confidence 
which had been placed in them by the loyalty and attachment 
which they manifested to the Crown. So soon and so decidedly 
were the healing effects of this policy experienced that, when 
the news of the French Revolution of 1848 reached the province, 
it occasioned no disturbance or alarm. In the state of public 
feelmg and opinion which Lord Elgin found prevailing on his 
arrival in Canada httle more than a year before, there can be 
no doubt that the intelligence of this most startlmg event would 
have produced most formidable excitement ff not actual 
disturbance Instead of this, there was the most perfect 
tranquillity and security.'’ * 

These great changes in the position of the French-Canadians 
and, also, in the principle of government, although so necessary 
and so essentially wise, did not meet with umversal approval 
in the colony. The extreme wing of the Tory Party, the 
Family Compact, was accustomed to a monopoly of power 
and was loath to descend from its dominating position It 
was, therefore, filled with the deepest and bitterest resentment 
against the governor who had transferred the administration 
of the province into the hands of its opponents, whom it 
called “traitors" and "rebels" The ^nger of its pre- 
tensions and ambitions is well illustrated m the passmg of the 
Rebellion Losses Bill, which also throws considerable light on 
those problems incident upon the estabhshment of the new 
principle of government. 

The story of the Bill is w'ell known. Previous Governments 
had undertaken to provide compensation for loyalists who had 
suffered destruction of property or goods during the rebellion 
of 1837. JIuch money had already been spent in Upper Canada 
and, as a matter of justice, it was felt that similar measures should 
be taken in Lower Canada. In 1845. Lord Metcalfe had de%nscd 
a scheme of compensation, and commissioners had been 
appointed to examine the claims and sift rebels from loyalists.* 
The matter did not originate under Elgin and the Reform 
ministiy, but had long been recognized as a pressing need. 
The colonists, as a whole, desired it, and, if the measure was 
refused, Baldwin and Lafontainc could not remain m office. 

» Hatl Grey The Colonial Pdtey efth* Adminiilralton of Lord John Russell. 
VT-l 1. p a 16 
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nationality only gave them greater vigour in opposing all the 
Government measures of \\hatever nature they might be and 
would perhaps succeed in dnVmg them into the arms of the 
United States * Elgm moreover, reahzed that the French 
formed one of the most naturally stable and conservative 
elements in North America, and if the Government could 
win their trust and confidence and convince them that their 
national characteristics were recognized and respected 
loyalty to the governor and the Crown which he represented 
would be deep and enduring* He began his policy of con 
ciliation immediately At the opening of the newly elected 
Legislature in the begmningof 1848 Elgin announced that the 
Impenal Parliament had placed the French tongue on a level 
with English as an offiaal language and, for the first time, the 
governor read his speech in both languages * At the same 
time he endeavoured to end the devastating political isolation 
of the French by reverting to the pohey of Sir Charles Bagot * 
He abandoned the old method of endeavouring to detach 
influential men from the mam body of the party and to incor 
porate them in a loyal Tory Party • but he aimed at wiping 
out the consciousness of a distinct ongm m a general scheme of 
national development The linking of Baldwin the leader 
of the Moderate Reformers of Upper Canada and Lafontame, 
the leader of the French Party in pohtical partnership was a 
step in this direction while the impartial and cordial manner 
in which the governor asked them to form a ministry won the 
trust and confidence of the French Canadians and ended their 
political exclusion The beneficial eff«:ts of this policy were 
noted by Earl Grey He declared that the French * became, 
on their side reconciled to the imperial authority which was 
J*?’^** confess that I for one am deeply convinced of the impolicy of all 
^enationalue the Fren b Generally speaking they produce 
te effect from that intended cans ng the flame of national prejudice 
fiercely But suppose them to be snccessftil what 
bv mpfhL perhaps Americanize but depend upon it 
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hands of others this would have been rebellion, but, with 
them, it was accounted exuberant patriotism.^ While all the 
patronage of the province had been at their disposal, their 
devotion to the Government had been overwhelmmg, but, as 
privilege receded, their loyalty and imperialism died away also. 
\\Tien the “Annexation Movement” *was at its height, many of 
these so-called loyalists were found in alliance wth the pro- 
moters of the movement. Every constitutional force, however, 
vas on Elgin’s side and, owing to his calm forbearance, the 
storm gradually died away without permanent injury to the 
province. The results, nevertheless, were of great importance.® 
Responsible government was vindicated. French Canada \\as 
convinced of the impartiality of the Government,* and was 
slouly won from discontented radicalism to that loyalty and 
conser\’atism which more truly expressed their national 
character. The Family Compact w'as dissolved in political 
junction and soon ceased to be of importance. Already the 
faint beginnings of Liberal Conservatism, by w'hich John A. 
Macdonald ‘ brought such great benefits to the Dominion, 
could vaguely be distinguished. 

The whole affair ivas fully discussed in the Impenal Parlia- 
ment whicli, incidentally, shed considerable light on feeling in 
Great Britain and also hindered the settlement m Canada. 
Russell, in the House of Commons,* and Grey, in the Lords,® 
vigorously defended Elgin’s policy and acknowledged the 
right^ of Canada to legislate on the matter. Gladstone, in a 
formidable attack upon the Government, declared that the 
measure was beyond the powers of the colonial Legislature 
and should have been rcscr\’cd for Great Britain • The Tones 
reproduced the Family Compact cry of compensating rebels * 
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Tlie governor reabzcd that responsible government could not 
be conceded with one hand and be withdraw n with the other 
Moreover, he beheved that this Bill was a necessary expedient 
of justice for Ercncli Canada Responsible government and 
the fate of the Trench were on trial It is true that there was 
a danger that some public money might be given to rebels 
but that had to be nsked A Bill prov iding £90,000 for com* 
pensation was introduced by the ministry and was passed by 
a large majority m both Houses A fierce opposition was 
offered by the Tones who resorted to all means in their power 
to prevent the passing of the measure' Elgin was wildly 
petitioned either to refuse his consent or to reserve the Bill 
But he would do neither His ministers, who had introduced 
the Bill were responsible and accountable for all their acts 
to the people The measure was a purely Canadian one and 
so he refused to throw the burden of a decision upon the 
Imperial Parliament * Elgin therefore assented to the BiU 
Disgraceful scenes of violence followed The Parliament 
House was looted * the governor “vras himself attached and 
insulted * and mob law prevailed for a time * In this crisis 
Elgin showed great wisdom and presence of mind • He refused 
to call upon the aid of the roditary authorities and allowed 
self government to work out its own solution The affair 
showed plamly the futility of extreme Tory views ’ In the 


8^®^! deal of excitement and bad feeliDgfaas been stirred in the province 
by the introduction of a measure by the Ministry for the payment of certain 
rebellmn lasses in Lower Canada I trust that it will soon subside and that 
no endunng mischief wiU ensue from it but the Opposition leaders have taken 
advantage of the circumstances to work upon the feehngs of Old Loyalists as 
opposed to Rebels of British as opposed to French and of Upper Canadians 
as opposed to Loner and thus to provoke from various parts of thcpro'duce 
T ® I’^ression of not very temperate or measured d scontent — Dispatch of 
Lord El^iii to Earl Grey 31 March 1849 Cf T VValrond op cJt p 7 ^ 

Ti., ‘2 the second place by reservuig the BiU I should only throw upon 
s Government or (as it would appear to the popular eye here) 
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hands of others this would have been rebellion, but, with 
them, it was accounted exuberant patriotism.' Wiile all the 
patronage of the province had been at their disposal, their 
devotion to the Government had been overwhelmmg, but, as 
J'pceded, their loyalty and imperiahsm died away also. 
\^en the “Annexation Movement “ ^ was at its height, many of 
these so-called loyalists were found in alliance with the pro- 
moters of the movement. Every constitutional force, however, 
on Elgin’s side and, owing to his calm forbearance, the 
storm gradually died away without permanent injury to the 
province The results, nevertheless, were of great importance.^ 
responsible government was vindicated. French Canada was 
convinced of the impartiahty of the Government.* and was 
Slowly won from discontented radicalism to that loyalty and 
expressed their national 
cSiirfr; Compact was dissolved m pohtical 
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and of a French domination * These debates led to the 
publication m The Times of a letter from Francis Hinds* 
which IS of considerable importance It poured scorn on the 
inept arguments of the impenal statesmen and suggested tint 
they ought fully to understand all aspects of the case before 
they attempted any criticisms All the friends of the pro\’ince 
ought to rejoice that the population of French and English 
ongin is cordially united instead of endeavouring to excite 
national jealousies by raising cnes which have no foundation 
whatever * It was a polite hint from one of the leading 
Canadian statesmen that Great Bntain should cease to 
interfere in colonial affairs 

The trial of the principle of responsible government m the 
early years of Lord Elgin s admmistration was complete 
Besides a great internal upheaval it also had to bear the strain 
of a great imperial crisis The ^nger arose entirely out of 
the inconsistency and inconsideration of the policy of Great 
Britain and the colonists were quite justified m feeling injured 
and aggneved * In 1843 the Canadian Com Act* had been 
passed by the Impenal Parliament and it had gi\en Canadian 
wheat and flour a preference m Bntish markets Great 
quantities of wheat from the United States had Uiercfore 
been imported into Canada and later re exported as Canadian 
flour in order to gam the preference Tlic Canadians had spent 
large sums of money in providing macliincry to cope with this 
new and extensive trade • In 1846 however with no thought 
of the consequences the British Government abolished the 
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colonial preference and greatly reduced other tanffs ^ The 
result of this Free Trade movanent upon the economic life 
of the province was particularly disastrous ® The great 
hardships endured by the colonists at this time are vividly 
descnbed by Lord Elgin ** Peel’s BiU of 1846 dnves the whole 
of the produce down the New York channels of communication, 
destroying the revenue which Canada expected to denve from 
canal dues, ruining at once miUowners, forwarders, and mer- 
Thfi consequence is, that private property is unsale- 
Canada and not a shilling can be raised on the credit 
ot the province We are actually reduced to the disagreeable 
necessity of paying all pubUc officers from the governor general 
^ debentures which are not exchangeable at par. 
What makes it more senous is that all the prospenty, of which 
^ada is robbed, is transplanted to the other side of the lines, 
Tno] Canadians feel more bitterly how much kinder 

^ children who desert her than to those who 

remam faithful ^ It was the greatest test that the Empire 
Mother Country had practically 
owing to the ignorance and incon- 
t statesmen * Every argument for commercial 
^ peaceful union with the United 
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was the distrust of Bntain, that a movement for annexation 
with the repubhc was openly advocated The famous Annexa- 
tion Manifesto ^ appeared in 1849 amid all the excitement 
concemmg the Rebellion Losses Bill, and obtained nine hundred 
and sixty mne signatures, amongst which were those of two 
Queen’s Councillors and several Justices of the Peace The 
governor fully reahzed the danger of this movement He 
dealt summary ivith all manifestoes, and officials who had 
signed them were removed from office With the keen pohtical 
msight which characterized his whole career, EIgm saw that 
the discontent arose entirely from commercial reasons 
Depend upon it our commercial embarrassments are our 
real difficulty Political discontent, properly so called there 
IS none * Nevertheless, he did not minimize the seriousness 
of the situation ® The repeal of the Navigation Acts * which 
rcstncted colonial trade and the signing of a Reciprocity 
Treaty with the Umted States* were essential measures foe 
the rehabihtation of Canadian commerce Lord Elgin per 
suaded the Impenal Parhament to effect the former in 1849 * 
but the latter was a more formidable task With the greatest 
tact and unswerving persistency, however, Elgin pursued this 
end,’ and was finally rewarded m 1854 with the most favourable 
commercial treaty the British Empire has ever made wththe 
United States * These measures were the means of restoring 
the shattered prosperity of the province and, under the 
governor s wise and careful guidance the annexation move 
ment, which had appeared so formidable gradually died aivay 
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Indeed after a few years. Grey described the feeling in the 
colony as “m the highest degree satisfactory " ^ 

The experience of these years, during which the colony was 
able to pass safely through such a period of trial and stress, 
offers a great vindication of the principle of responsible govern- 
ment If that theory had tended towards separation from the 
Empire, this would have been the time when such a movement 
might best have been effected But, indeed, the reverse is 
true It was only the fact that the colony enjoyed complete 
political freedom that caused it to remain loyal to Great 
Bntain “I iviU make bold to affirm that so general is the 
belief that under the present arcumstances of our commercial 
condition the colonists pay a heavy pecuniary fine for their 
fidelity to Great Bntain, that nothing but the existence to an 
unnonted degree of political contentment among the masses 
has prevented the cry for annexation from spreading like 
wildfire throughout the provmce”* It could no longer be 
doubted that responsible government and loyalty to the 
Empire were synonymous 

This was, unfortunately, not realized by British statesmen, 
owing to the change which the Tree Trade movement had 
effected in the colonial policy of this country The abolition 
of colonial preference and the lowenng of tariffs was described 
by Earl Grey as amounting to nothing less than a revolution 
in an established system of policy, which would not fail to 
shock many long-received opinions and to bring about a great 
change m the relations hitherto subsisting between this country 
and the colonies * Tor two centuries the interest of England 
m her dependencies had been very largely based upon a com- 
meraal monopoly, but, as is supremely indicated in the repeal 
of the Navigation Acts,* this conception of Empire was com- 
pletelj swept away by the adoption of Free Trade principles 
w ith the severing of the old ties the question arose more acutely 
than before, of the use of retaining the colonies If they were 
no longer to be of any commercial benefit to the hlother 
Country, it seemed to many m Et^land that it would be better 

CciontaJ Pottey of the Admtmslraltcrt of Lori John Itusitll 
p Kawell Cf T Walrond op cit 

Colomai Patiey of Ike Admxnutrahon of Lord John Russell 
171 
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to abandon them, and thus be nd of a burden and an expense * 
Such ideas were very widely held in the succeeding years 
They were, however, vigorously repudiated by Earl Grey, who 
declared "I consider, then, that the British Colonial Empire 
ought to be mamtamed pnnapally, because I do not consider 
that the nation would be justified in throwmg off the responsi- 
bihty it has mcurred by the acquisition of this dominion, and 
because I feel that much of the power and influence of this 
country depends upon its having large colonial possessions 
in different parts of the world since no alliance 
between independent states can be so close and intimate as 
the connection which unites the Great Bntish Empire ” * 
The vital, and yet eminently reasonable, faith of Earl Grey 
in the permanence of the Empire was shared by few of h^ 
colleagues Even those who had no desire for separation and 
sincerely hoped for a permanent union, were continually 
assailed by doubts and fears as to the future connection of 
the colomes Lord John Russell, with all his broad and 
enlightened views upon colonial government,* was not an 
exception In 1850, Russell made an excellent speech * in the 
House of Commons upon colonial problems, expressing hu 
complete agreement with those principles which Elgin and 
Grey had earned to such remarkable success • "Lord John’s 
speech on the colonies seems to have been emmently successful 
at home It is calculated, too, I thmk, to do good m the 
colonies but for one sentence, the introduction of which I 
greatly deplore — the stmg m the tad " • "The sting," which 
Elgin so deeply regretted, lay in an expression of the probability 
of the colonies one day becoming independent states ‘ I 
antiapate, indeed, wth others," RusscU declared, "that some 


‘ SalurJay Jtivtiw 23 Ansust i86* 

* EsjI Grey TAi Colonial Policy of the Adminislratien of Lord John PuiuU 
vcl i pp iz-12 

»Ctpp 97 103 se<l 

ilaimrd 1830 vol cvju p 533 #eq 

* Tbe next point I think u that in conforraity with the policy on which 

youtuvegovemedyourNorthAinencnncoIoniea you should as far as po**'^'* 

proceed tipon the principle of Introducing and maintaining political freedom 
in all your colonies they shaH have full liberty in covemiog themselves 
ana that whUo yw are their representative with respect to all foreign concemi 
^‘‘rther in their domestic eoneems than may bo clearly 
o ‘WttdedW nettMasy to pitrveirtn conflict In the colony ilseU —Lord Jolm 
Uo^n S rebruary 1850 Cf Hansard vol eviil pp 363-6 

* Dupateh ot Lord tlgin to Laii Grey at March. x8so Cf T Walrond. 

op cit.p 113 i . 3 
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of the colonies may so grow in population and wealth that they 
may say ' Our stren^ is sufficient to enable us to be inde- 
pendent of England The link is now become onerous to us 
“the time is come when we think we can, in amity and alliance 
with England, maintain our independence ’ I do not think 
that the time is yet approaching But let us make them, as 
far as possible, fit to govern themselves — let us give them, as 
far as we can, the capacity of nilmg their own affairs — let 
them increase in wealth and population and, whatever may 
happen, wc of this great Empire shall have the consolation of 
saying that wc have contributed to the happiness of the 
world " * In a spirit of high enthusiasm. Elgin answered these 
smliments 'Tor one, I have never been able to comprehend 
why, clastic as our constitutional system is, we should not be 
able, now, more cspcaally when wc have ceased to control the 
trade of our colonies, to render the links which bind them to 
the Bntish Crowm at least as lasting as those which unite the 
component parts of the Union One thing is, however, 
indispensable to the success of this, or any other system of 
colonial goicmmcnt You must renounce the habit of telling 
the colonics that the colonial is a provisionil existence You 
must allow tlicm to bclicic that without severing the bonds 
wliicli unite them to Great Bntain, they may attain the 
degree ol perfection and of social and political development 
to which organized communities of free men have a right to 
aspire ” * Isot only did the governor, but the leading states- 
men of Canada also, deplore Russell s expression of the 
probability of separation Baldwin was especially perturbed, 
and wns almost moacd to tears "He is a man ol singularly 
pnad demeanour, but he lias been seriously ill so possibly 
ina rriacs arc sliakcn — at any rate I have never seen him so 
much moved " • Together with his fervent confidence in the 
Ititi re of the Empire,* Elgin realized that some belief m its 
1 -ctmancnce was absolutely essential, and that faith, when it 
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is sincere, is always catching/* * Therefore, during the whole 
of his administration it was his constant aim to impart “this 
faith” in the Empire "to all Canadian statesmen with whom 
I have been in ofTicial relationship since 1848, and to' all intelli- 
gent Englishmen with whom 1 have come in contact since 
1850/1 * 

Wliile providing an adequate settlement for all the larger 
points at issue, Elgin did not neglect the general and materim 
interests of the province. He gave his attention to every side 
of colonial life. By liis internal improvements and reforms 
he gave a practical demonstration that responsible govern- 
ment did not dissolve into anarchy, as many predicted, ^t 
provided a highly efficient and stable administration. The 
secularization of the clei^ reserves was effected in i854» 
and thus, at last, that difficult problem was settled for ever. 
The seignorial tenure, which, owing to the evcr-groiving 
commercial value of land, had become an anachronism and a 
burden, was abolished.* The establishment of a revised systOT 
of militia showed the growing consciousness of a self-governing 
capacity. The Legislative Council was made elective,® and 
the Assembly ” also passed laws extending and improving the 
system of municipal organization, which is now very complete 
m the WMtem division of the province and is beginning to be 
brought into operation in the eastern division also.” • All the 
old questions which had so bitterly divided the colonists in the 
past, were slowly dying away.’ The beginning of a new politic^ 
hfe was also accompanied by a rapid increase in economic 


op^ iVs” September 1852. Cf T. Walrond, 

» Elpn’s Letter to Mr. Cununing Bniceof September 1852. Cf. T. Walrond, 
op. cit , p. 126 

4 op cit , p, 134 seq, 

p Munro: Doeumtnls relating to Vit Setgnortal Tenure »n Canada, 

advantage aod. alter Confederation, the Dominion 
returned to a nominated Second Houw 

vol. i p 235^' o/tke AamintslroitOH 0/ Lord John Russell. 

oourse, those party divisions which most be expected to 
^ been a remarkable abatement of 

sirint, and still more so of the animosities 
?h« diflereaces of a national ongm. while there is every indication 

from t>,« sensible of the advantages they derive 

British Fmrf™ Government and from tbeir connection with the 
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prospenty,' after the storms of 1848 and 1849 "The District 
Councils have been assisted in adopting effective measures for 
improving their means of communication, both by ordmary 
roads and by railroads* and of the former many have already 
been made, and steps have been taken which there is every 
reason to beheve will ensure the speedy construction of vanous 
important lines of railway ’* * 

fhus Lord Elgin safely guided Canada through a most 
difficult and dangerous period of transition When he left 
the colony in December 1854, the principle of responsible 
government was firmly established and acknowledged by all 
"Lord Elgin has solved one of the most difficult problems of 
statesmanship He has been able successfully and satisfac- 
torily to administer, amidst many difficulties, a colonial 
government over a free people This is an easy task where 
the commands of a despot are law to his obedient subjects 
but not so m a colony where the people feel that they possess 
the rights and privileges of native-born Bntons " * Dunng 
the admmistration of Lord Elgin, the past troubles were defi- 
nitely ended and the foundations of a new era were laid * 
A Nsidcr and happier life was opening out before the eyes of 
the Canadian people 
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CHAPTER VII 


THE CONSEQUEKCES OF SELF GOVERNMENT IN CANAD \ 

The grant of responsible government ended one era in the 
historj of Canada and heralded the approach of another The 
controversy concerning the pnnaple upon which the colony 
ought to be governed was definitely concluded In the settle- 
ment of this great question however, lay the seeds of other 
momentous and far reaching changes The final adjustment 
of the old vexatious problems ‘ was accompanied by the 
creation of new difficulties and dangers, the solution of which 
decided the course of the future development of Canada 
These changes whicli were the direct results of the grant of 
self government, may be divided mto two mam groups, namely, 
those which only affected the colony and those which exerascd 
an influence over the Empire as a whole 
The beginnuig of a new political life was first seen m the 
modifications which appeared m the party system Lord 
Elgin had noticed that except upon the doctrine of responsible 
government, there w as a remarkable lack of pnnciple separating 
the various parties * In the past, the Tones had strongly 
opposed any grant of self government, while the Reformers 
had, just as eagerly advocated the introduction of sucli a 
measure A definite clioice had therefore been presented to 
constituents and there had been a pnnciple at stake 
sufficiently important to make the differences between the 
parties necessary and clear Once, however the great step 
had been taken, it was recognized as irrevocable and pa^cd 
forever out of the realms of political controv ersy Tlie fierce 
battles over constitutional thcones, which all governors had 
deplored were at an end Moreover, dunng the years from 
18^7 until 1854 the questions whicli had formerly divided the 
colonies found final and adequate solution* Indeed when 
Lord Elgin resigned the foundations of the old parties had 

‘Cf p 176 iCl p 159 .Cf pp ,73 i76af4 
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been entirely removed and new divisions were gradually 
appearmg In Upper Canada there were four parties a few 
extreme Tones the Moderate Conservatives, a Liberal Party, 
and the Independent Radicals, called ' ' Clear Gnts ' ’ The repre 
sentatives from Lower Canada were divided into two sections, 
a so called Liberal Party, which was really Conservative in 
pohcy, and a small number of Red Repubhcans, called “Les 
Rouges ” No great principle divided these different parties, 
and they all, except perhaps the Clear Gnts and the Rouges 
presented the same views upon trade, internal development, 
and impenal relations The tendency, therefore arose for 
parties to amalgamate m order to obtain a ma]onty to carry 
on the government From that time the co-operation of vanous 
shades of opinion was a great feature of Canadian politics and 
was a direct result of the grant of responsible government 
The movement culminated m the formation, by John A 
Macdonald,^ of the Liberal Conservative Party, which bestowed 
such great benefits upon the Dominion 
Since there were no fundamental differences between the 
vanous parties they usually obtained an equal number of 
representatives in the House of Assembly Indeed so evenly 
were they matched that the fate of a ministry might depend 
upon the vote of one member Thus Government succeeded 
Government, only to fall a prey to its own lack of a sufficient 
majonty, and to the unprincipled use by its vanous opponents 

*Sir John Alexander Macdonald was bom in Glasgow m 1815 but was 
brought to Canada in 1820 He was educated at the Royal Grammar School 
at Kingston and was called to the Bar of Upper Canada m 1836 In 1844 
he was elected to represent Kingston in the legislative Assembly of Canada 
and he sat continuously for Kingston from that time until his death in 1891 
From 1847-8 he was Receiver General in the Draper administration In 
1854 he was mainly instrumental in forming a coalition of parties which later 
resulted in tlie creation of the Liberal Conservative Party la 1856 he was 
the leader of the Upper Canadians in the Tachd Macdonald ministry and in 
1857 he became Prime Mimstcf In 1858 he was defeated m the House but 
after an intera at of four da> she resumed office In 1862 he was again defeated 
but a deadlock ensued that finally resulted 10 a Great Coahbon which led to 
Confederation In 1867 Alacdonald became first Prime Minister of the 
Dominion a post which he held except for the Mackenrie administration 
'*73-* uTiMl li’is death in 1*91 Macdonald had not a high code oi political 
ctliics and he at times raised opportunism almost to the level of a political 
principle yet it may be doubted whether a statesman of stricter views could 
liave guid^ Cana la through that difficult period as successfully as be did 
In the art of managing men he was unrivalled and there were some points 
such as the safeguar i ng of law and order and the continuance of the bntisfa 
connection on which he knew no compromise In man> wa^-s the Dominion 
of Canada tOKlay is tlie creation of tus statesmanship 
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of casual combinations and alliances Within ten years ten 
mmistnes held ofiicc Four ministncs were defeated in three 
years and two general elections provided no worKing 
majorities ^ The decade following 1854 saw the final and 
complete breakdown of the old party system Although, after 
1867, two parties continued to oRer themselves for election, 
they were essentially the same in policy and a change of 
Government merely meant a cliangc in personnel These 
conditions formed the basis of the long predominance in power 
of the Liberal Conservative Party * which, to a very large 
extent moulded tlie Canada of to-day 

As the collapse of government by parties was a direct result 
of the grant of responsible government, so also was the move- 
ment which finally, led to Confederation It is not possible 
here, to trace the stages of the growth nor even the policy of 
the instigators of that movement Tlie connection, however, 
between self government and Confederation in Canada was 
that the former made the latter inevitable In the first place, 
m 1864 It was obvious that the existing party system was 
impracticable All parties had in turn endeavoured to govern 
the country and each m turn had failed through lack of 
steady and adequate support A general election was unlikely 
to effect any improvement m the situation, and the only hope 
of the province seemed to he m a frank combination of opposing 
forces • The gentlemen who compose this Government had 
for many years been engaged m political hostilities to such an 
extent that it affected even their social relations But the 
crisis was great the danger was immment and the gentlemen 
who now form the present Administration found it to be their 
duty to lay aside all personal feelings to sacrifice m some 
degree their position, and even to run the nsk of havmg their 

' This IS bn«fly yet adequately set fortb m An HtsloneoJ Geography of the 
British Do-ninions vol v pt u Canada by H E Egerton pp 233-5 
Cf also p 181 iootnote 3 ol this study 

* The Liberal-Conservative Party remaised in office from 1867 until 1891 
except for an interval of five years front 1873 to 1878 

* That for the purpose of canyug on the negotiations and settling tbe 
details of the proposed legislabon (» e towards Confederation] a Royal Com 
miss on shall be issued composed of three members of tbe Government and 
three members oi tbe Opposition of whom Mr Brown shall be one and the 
Government pledge themselves to give all the influence of the Administration 
to secure to the said Commis^on tbe means of advancing the great object in 

—A Confidential Memorandiun read during the debates on Confedera 
the Canadian PaHtamenl on the Subject of the Confederation 
of the British North American Premneoe p 453 
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motives impugned, for the sake of arriving at some conclusion 
that would be satisfactory to the country in general " ’ All 
the leading statesmen in the provmce, therefore, came together 
in 1864 to discuss and carry out a scheme of Confederation, 
%\hich was too great to be the object of petty party strife 
and which required the support of all parties to make it 
successful 

The movement towards Confederation can also be approached 
from another direction The administration of Lord Elgin 
had done much to satisfy the piobtical aspirations of the 
French-Canadians and had seen their nationalism lose its most 
awlnvard features * Self government, however, created a new 
difficulty because the independence, bred by responsibility, 
only served to quicken their sense of racial distmction The 
question assumed two phases In the first place, there was a 
natural nvaliy and clash of interests between the two peoples 
which manifested itself xn the consideration of the most 
ordinary measures of colonial prosperity In these circum- 
stances, a convention arose to meet the needs of this mvolved 
and dangerous situation The alhance of Baldwm and 
LaFontaine showed that both Bntish and French interests 
could equally be considered by the same Government, and 
furnished a precedent for successive mmistnes, each of which 
took Its name from an alliance of English and French party 
leaders ® Furthermore, it was accepted, though the pnnciple 
never received official sanction, that m questions affecting the 
interests of the French-Canaffians, a majority from Lower 
Canada should be obtained, and, m the affairs of the Bntish, 
one from Upper Canada Moreover, a ministry was expected to 
prove its stability by maintaimng a majonty from both Upper 

* speech of John A Macdonald >n the Canadian Parhament 6 February 
1865 Cf Debates ttt the Canadsan Parhament p 26 

*Cf pp 165-9 

* The TQiDistnes in office during this period are as follows 

1847—51 Baldwin LaFontaine administration 
1852 }iIacNab Monn administration 

1855 MacKab-Tach6 administration 

1856 Tach6-I>IacdonaId administration 

1858 Brown Bonon administration (four days) 

1S5S hlaedonald Cartieir admttustrattoa 
1862 J Sandfield Macdonald-Sicotte administration 
1862 Reorganised after defeat 
t863 J Sajidford Macdonald Donon administration 
1865 Tach 4 Macdonald administration 
1864 Great Coahtion of al] partia 
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and Lower Canada Nothing, for example so strengthened 
Elgm's position in the tumult arising from the Rebellion 
Losses Bill * as the fact that the Government had a majon y 
in both provinces Yet nearly all the Cabinet ministers an 
all the governors general strongly opposed the acknonledgmen 
of the double majority as an accepted constitutional pnnap e 
Its apphcation was, therefore, most irregular, and that adoe 
considerably to the general confusion in the government o 
the colony , 

V.lule complications were continually resulting from tne 
use and abuse of this principle, a greater agitation arose mving 
to the demand for a revision of the parliamentary representation 
The Act of Union had enacted that both provinces should have 
an equal number of representatives m the House* At the 
time of the Union the balance had been in favour of Upper 
Canada but oiving to the greater increase m the population 
of the Upper Province vt now swayed heavily in the other 
direction George Brovvn * the leader of the Clear Gnts began 
a vigorous campaign demanding that the representation of 
the people in Parliament should be based upon population 
without regard to a separatmg line between the Upper and 
Lower Provmces Such an appeal was irresistible to the 
Upper Canadians while nothing was better calculated to rouse 
into wild agitation the quiescent feelmgs of Trench national 
ism The French Canadians felt that Durham’s attempt at 

•Cf p 167 seq *C 1 pp 10Z-4 

* George Brown ivas bom »n t8i8 in Alloa ScoOand and was educated in 
Edmbuigh In 1S38 be emigrated to tbe United States butin 1843 he moved 
to Toronto There he founded * newspaper tl e Banner which was succeeded 
in 1844 by the Glote The set a new pace in Canadian journalism and 

before long it had earned for itself a politick influence »a Upper Canada such 
as no other journal bas ever possessed In 1851 he was elected to the LegJs 
lative Assembly as Reform member lor the county of Kent In the Assembly 
he played at first a lone band but I is advocacy of representation by popu 
lation and his campaign against a French Cuadian and a Roman Catholic 
domination eventually made him the most outstanding Reform leader jn 
Upper Canada From 2 August to 6 August 1858 be formed the Brown 
Donon administration In 1864 be jdtned the Great Coahtioa as the chief 
representative of the Reformers In 1865 he res gned and took httle part in 
politics afterwards He still however rema ned a strong political force in 
the Dominion He was regarded as the power bebtnd the Mackenzie adminis 
trution of 1873-8 and he was certainly the extra parliamentary leader of the 
Labcrals who in 1871 drove Sandficld Macdonald from office m Ontano 
Brown was a great journal st and a dominating personality As a pohl Cian 
1 isacv-ons were not alw-ays cons stent witbhispretens ons hut he was capable 
asiai664 of wise and statesmanlike vie vs He died on 9 May 1880 from a 
bullet wound inflicted by a discharged employee 
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denationalization was being rented with great vigour. The 
Act of Union, which had been previously regarded as an act 
of tjTanny, was now jealously defended as a charter of liberties. 
The French were convinced that the existence of their customs 
and traditions was being attacked, while the British felt that, 
unless representation was given according to the population, 
tliey would be getting less than justice and would be governed 
by a French minority. The only means of protecting the 
prejudices of the French and, at the same time, of administering 
justice to the British, seemed to He in the looser and freer union 
of Confederation.* 

Thus the impetus towards a Union of all the British Provinces 
in North America, which forms the foundation of political 
life in Canada to-day, was occasioned by the grant of local 
autonomy. There are, of course, other paths leading to that 
great event — the desire of Great Bntain for a more compact 
and closely united colony: the movement in the Mantime 
Provinces for a local federation the dream of a Canadian 
nationahty, foreshadowed by Lord Durham * and cherished by 
• a few colonists But, in the end. it was no idealistic vision or 
imperial design that urged Canadian statesmen into action. 
It was simply the chaotic state of the colony "Then men of 
all parties and all shades of politics became alarmed at the 
aspect of affairs They found that such was the opposition 
between the two sections of the province, such w’as the danger 
of impending anarchy in consequence of the irreconcilable 
difference of opinion with respect to representation by popu- 
lation between Upper and Lower Canada, that unless some 
solution was arrived at, we should suffer from a succession of 
weak governments — weak in numencal support, weak in force, 
and Weak in pow'er of doing good All were alarmed at this 
state of affairs. We had election after election — ^we had 
ministry after ministry — with the same result Parties were 
so equally balanced that the vote of one member might decide 
the fate of the Admimstration and the course of legislation for 

‘ In speaking of the need of Confederation. George Brown declared "Here 
IS a people, composed of two distinct races, speaking different languages, with 
religious, 'social, municipal, and educational institutions totally different* 
with sectional bostdities of such a character as to render government, for 
many jears, well nigh impossible with a constitution so unjust, in the view 
ofonesection, as to lustily anv resort to enforce a remedy '* Cf Debales in 
the Canadian Parliament, 8 Febniaiy, 1865, p 85 

* Cf p S9 
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a year or a senes of years ” * Confederation, therefore, came 
as the only adequate means of administenng equal justice to 
French and Bntish and, at the same tune of ending the utter 
confusion of the old party system A new life opened out 
before the people of Canada, a noble inhentance, which was 
free from petty stnfe and local divisions This was, perhaps, 
the greatest of all the results of the grant of responsible 
government 

Having glanced at the most important consequences of 
self government m the domestic affairs of the colony, it is 
interesting to notice its bearing upon the imperial connection 
As far as the legal and constitutional aspect of the case is 
concerned the answer is easy The grant of local autonomy 
greatly dimmished the formal bonds which united the colony 


to the Mother Country The mfluence of Great Britain upon 
the affairs of Canada had been very largely exercised by means 
of the mstructions and admonitions of the Colonial Secretary 
to the governor Now the position and authority of»the 
representative of the Cro\vn had been greatly changed just as 
Lord Elgin and Baldwm had predicted The considerable 
yet indirect mfluence which Elgin had had upon the affairs 
of the colony * had been the result of his wise statesmanship 
and of the trust that he inspired rather than from the possession 
of any legal or constitutional powers The governor ceased to 
be a free agent responsible only to the Imperial Parhament 
During these years the nearest approach to mdependence was 
m 1858, when Sir Edmund Head ’ refused to grant George 
Bro\vn s request for a dissolution and in 1862 when Lord 
Monck * passed over the more influential M H Foley,® and 
^nt for John Sandfield Macdonald • to form a ministry 
The governor no longer stood in the centre of affairs After 
1854 the formal and non-committal dispatches of the governors 
lOOT a remarkable contrast to the interesting discursive and 
informative letters which had passed before The governor 
v-asquicUy attammg the position of the monarchm England. He 

i865°p"^ Macdonald Cf Vebatts in Me Canadian Parliamfri/ 6 February 
*Cf pp 163 5 

Governor General o! Canada from 1854 to l86r 
i86^^d if Amenca from 1861 to 

Dommioa of Canada ln>in 1867 to 1868 
W Stewart Wallace Piehcmary a/Canad anPioerafiJiv n laa 
JoJm A lLS:don^d ) Macdonald should not be confused with 
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ceased to attend the meetings of the Executive Council^ which 
now assumed the position andimportance of theEnghsh Cabinet. 
This meant that the active leadership of Canadian affairs was 
passing from the governor to the prime minister — from British 
to Canadian hands. The constitutional powers of the governor 
declmed, and his real influence became moral and personal. 

Apart from his viceregal dnties, the direct action of the 
Crown was asked, durmg these years, in one unfortunate 
Incident, namely, the selection of a capital. Tom by party 
dissensions, the choice had been left for the queen. The 
unwisdom and awkwardness of the step was apparent when 
her choice was almost repudiated by the Assembly. To 
repudiate the to\vn that she had selected was branded as 
disloyalty. George Broum, however, stated the case dearly 
and tru^fully. “Do you think Her Majesty cares a straw 
where the seat of the Government of Canada is fixed ? People 
prate about our insulting the Crown because we speak out 
what nine-tenths of the whole people think’ but do you ever 
hear from such people anything about insulting the people? 
If ever an insult was given to a people, it was when the Legis- 
lature and Government of Canada declared that the Canadian 
people were unable to settle for themselves where their seat of 
government ought to be, and that they must go to a Colonial 
Minister, three thousand miles off, who never had his foot on 
Canadian soil, to settle it for them under backstau’s advice. 

I voted against that reference* I used every influence to 
prevent so ungradous a task being throwTi on the Imperial 
Government: I urged that they should not act upon that 
reference. ... I yield to no man in 105’alty to the Crown of 
England and m humble respect and admiration of Her Majesty. 
But V hat has this purely Canadian question to do wth loj^ty ? 
It is a most dangerous and ungraaous thing to couple the name 
of Her Majesty with an affair so entirely local and one as to 
whidi the sectional feelings of the people are so exated.“* 
Brown thus gives a definite expression of the new feeling of 
Canadian nationality which was gradually growing up as a 
result of self-government. Confidently, the people of Canada 
felt that they could, alone, manage their owm affairs, and were 

* Sit Charles Dai^ot abo Ccued to attend the meeUngs ol his Council after 
he h^d fully conceded the principle of responsible govertirnent. Cf p >37 

* Speech of George Hmwn on the roJ«c>' of the Bro«Ti Donon Adminis- 
tration Cl Alexander ilackenaie Lifg ard Sfteehtt cf Hit lion Ctotgt 
Dro^cn pp 371-2 
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resolved to brook interference from no other authonty The 
governor was to be offered genuine and profound respect, but 
he was no longer to interfere in colonial concerns He was to 
remain the official and ornamental, rather than real head of 
affairs — the symbol of the unity of Empire 
The formal bonds of Empire were also loosened in other 
directions especially in the departments of commerce and 
defence In previous years Canada had always accepted the 
position that the Imperial Government should regulate the 
tariffs of the Empire A fine distinction had been attempted 
between sea borne trade and the inland commerce wnth the 


United States but generally speaking the impenal regulation 
of foreign trade had been recognized Parallel w^th the 
growth of self government colonial business instincts and 
self confidence had developed apace Men looked for increased 
prospenty in a protective tariff, and the Government, which 
was in need of more revenue, was willing to accede to these 
demands In 1859 therefore, although Great Britain had 
definitely pledged herself to Free Trade Alexander Galt * the 
finance minister increased the duties on manufactured articles 
which incidentally, affected certain English concerns The 
Chamber of Commerce and Manufactures of Sheffield sent a 
to the Duke of Newcastle, then Secretary of State for 
the Colonies which was couched in no measured terms * In 
sending tlus memorial to Canada, Newcastle remonstrated with 
the colomsts upon the foolishness of their pohey and hinted at 
disavowal • Galt thereupon drew up a report * m which he 
> W Stewart Wallace op cit pp 15?-* 
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vigorously defended the policy of his Government, and expressed 
his surprise that the colony of Canada should be condemned 
unheard, merely upon the representations "of a provincial 
toum in England, professedly actuated by selfish motives.' ^ 
Because there was a suggestion on the part of the Colonial 
Secretary of disavowal, Galt felt it was "the duty of the 
Provincial Government distinctly to state what they consider 
to be the position and rights of the Canadian Legislature. * 
Provincial claims for the control of their trade and tariffs were 
then put foPivard. They are of such great importance in the 
constitutional theory of the Empire as well as in its commercml 
relations that a full quotation from Galt’s report may not be 
amiss. '* Respect to the Imperial Government must always 
dictate the desire to satisfy them that the polic}’ of this country 
is neither hastily nor unwisely formed : and that due regard 
is had to the interests of the Mother Country as well as of 
the province. But the Government of Canada, acting for its 
Legislature and people, cannot, through those feelings of 
deference which they owe to the Imperial authorities, in any 
manner, waive or diminish the right of the people of Canada to 
decide for themselves both as to the mode and extent to which 
taxation shall be imposed. The Provincial Minist^ are, at 
all times, ready to afford explanations in regard to the acts of 
the Legislature to which they are party; but subject to the^ 
duty and. allegiance to Her Majesty, their responsibility m all 
general questions of policy must be to the Provinci^ P^lia- 
ment, by whose confidence they administer the affairs of the 
country; and in the imposition of taxation it is so pl^ly 
necessary that the administration and the people should be in 
accord, that the former cannot admit responsibility or require 
approval beyond that of the local Legislature. Self-govern- 
ment would be utterly annihilated if the views of the Imperial 
Government were to be preferred to those of the peop e o 
Canada. It is, therefore, the duty of the present Government 
distinctly to affirm the right of the Canadian Legislature o 
adjust the taxation of the people in the way they deem best, 
even if it should, unfortunately, happen to meet the di^pprova 
of the Imperial Ministry. Her Majesty cannot be advised to 
disallow such acts, unless her advisers are Prepared to assume 
» Memorandum of Alexander Galt. *5 October. 1859. Cf A. B Keith. 
). tit., vol li, p. 5< 

* Memorandum c 
op. cit., vol. ii, p. 59 - 
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resolved to brook interference from no other authonty The 
governor was to be offered genuine and profound respect, but 
he was no longer to interfere m colonial concerns He was to 
remain the official and ornamental rather than real head of 
affairs — the symbol of the unity of Empire 
The formal bonds of Empire were also loosened in other 
directions especially in the departments of commerce and 
defence In previous years Canada had always accepted the 
position that the Imperial Government should regulate the 
tanffs of the Empire A ffne distinction had been attempted 
between sea borne trade and the mland commerce with the 


United States but generally speaking, the imperial regulation 
of foreign trade had been recognized Parallel with the 
growth of self government, colonial business instincts and 
self confidence had developed apace Men looked for increased 
prospenty m a protective tanff and the Government, which 
was m need of more revenue, was willing to accede to these 
demands In 1859 therefore, although Great Bntain had 
definitely pledged herself to Free Trade, Alexander Galt,* the 
finance minister, mcreased the duties on manufactured articles, 
incidentally, affected certain English concerns The 
Chamber of Commerce and Manufactures of Sheffield sent a 
protest to the Duke of Newcastle, then Secretary of State for 
the Colonies, which was couched m no measured terms • In 
sending tlus memonal to Canada, Newcastle remonstrated with 
the colonists upon the foolishness of their pohey and hinted at 
tusa\owal* Galt thereupon drew up a report* in which he 
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\ngorously defended thepobcy of his Government and expressed 
his surprise that the colony of Canada should be condemned 
unheard merely upon the representations of a provincial 
tovTi in England professedly actuated by selfish motives * 
Because there %\as a suggestion on the part of the Colonial 
Secretary of disavowal Galt felt it w'as the duty of the 
Provnncial Government distinctly to state what they consider 
to be the position and rights of the Canadian Legislature * 
Provinaal claims for the control of their trade and tariffs were 
tlien put forward They are of such great importance in the 
constitutional theory of the Empire as w ell as in its commercial 
relations that a full quotation from Galt s report may not be 
amiss 'Respect to the Impenal Government must always 
dictate the desire to satisfy them that the poUcy of this country 
IS neither hastily nor unwasely formed and that due regard 
IS had to the interests of the Mother Country as well as of 
the province But the Government of Canada acting for its 
Legislature and people cannot through those feelings of 
deference which they owe to the Impenal authonties m any 
manner waive or dimmish the nght of the people of Canada to 
decide for themselves both as to the mode and extent to which 
taxation shall be imposed The Pro\nnaal Ministry are at 
all times ready to afford explanations in regard to the acts of 
the Legislature to which they are party but subject to their 
duty and allegiance to Her Majesty their responsibility in aU 
general questions of pohcy must be to the Provincial 
ment by whose confidence they admmister the affairs of the 
country and m the imposition of taxation it 
necessary that the admirustration and the people should be m 
accord that the former cannot admit responsibihty or require 
approval bevond that of the local Legislature Self govern 
ment would be utterly annihilated if the views of the impenal 
Government were to he preferred to those of tim people of 
Canada It is therefore the duty of the present Government 
distinctly to affirm the nght of the Canadian Legislature to 
adjust the taxation of the people in the way they deem best 
even if It should unfortunately happen to meet the dmpprov^ 
of the Impenal Ministrj Her Majesty cannot be advused to 
disallow such acts unless her advisers are prepared tojispme 
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the adnumstration of the affairs of the colony, irrespective of 
the views of its inhabitants The Imperial Government are 
not responsible for the debts and engagements of Canada 
They do not maintain its judicial, educational, or avil service, 
they contribute nothing to the internal government of tlie 
country, and the Provincial Legislature, acting through a 
mmistry directly responsible to it, has to make provision for 
all these wants, they must necessarily claim and exercise the 
%videst latitude as to the nature and extent of the burthens to 
be placed upon the mdustry of the people " ^ This remarkable 
document sets forth m the plainest terms the determination of 
the Canadians to exerase the most complete control over their 
own affairs Their claims were not denied by the Impenal 
Parliament Later, Newcastle admitted he was urong and, 
although more correspondence took place upon the economic 
aspect of the affair, no further attempt was made to control 
me commercial activities of the colony From that time the 
Canadian Government has possessed supreme authority o%er 
Its trade and tariffs r r j 


With the full concession of self-government and trade 
autonomy, the question of Canadian defence came into promi- 
nence Earl Grey had considered that the colonists should 
wntnbute something towards the military expenses of the 
JLmpire, and some of the gamsons in Canada had been reduced * 
American Civil War precipitated a cnsis 
With the alienation of the North owing to the supposed 
AO* South and. also, owing to the Trent 

n ^*^'1 danger of war Tlie newspapers m the 

United States were particularly violent « Tn iRf.-* therefore. 
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the administration of the affairs of the colony, irrespective of 
the views of its inhabitants The* Imperial Government are 
not responsible for the debts and engagements of Canada. 
They do not maintain its judicial, educational, or civil service; 
they contribute nothing to the internal government of the 
country, and the Provmcial Legislature, acting through a 
ministry directly responsible to it, has to make provision for 
all these wants, they must necessarily claim and exercise the 
widest latitude as to the nature and extent of the burthens to 
be placed upon the industry of the people,” ^ This remarkable 
document sets forth in the plamest terms the determination of 
the Canadians to exercise the most complete control over their 
owii affairs Their claims were not denied by the Imperial 
Parliament Later, Newcastle admitted he was WTOng and, 
although more co^espondence took place upon the economic 
aspect of the affair, no further attempt was made to control 
the commercial activities of the colony. From that time the 
Canadian Government has possessed supreme authority over 
Its trade and tariffs, j 


With the full concession of self-government and trade 
autonomy, the question of Canadian defence came into promi- 
nence Earl Grey had considered that the colonists should 
contribute somethmg towards the military expenses of the 
empire, and some of the garrisons in Canada had been reduced.* 
XV Amencan Civil War precipitated a crisis 

Vith the alienation of the North owing to the supposed 
British sympathies for the South and. also, owing to the Trent 
danger of war The newspapers in the 
united States xvere particularly violent.* In 1862. therefore. 

op*m?vS“J ’5 October. 1855 Cf A B ICnUi- 
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the Canadian Government prepared a very moderate Mditia 
Bill for the defence of Canada The Assembly rejected it 
A panic of abuse arose in England concerning Canadian 
selfishness and bhndness to danger 'England cannot afford 
to retain the colony if it is merely a vulnerable point of attack, 
^\h^le it contributes little or nothing to the available force 
of the Empire ’ ^ The verdict of the Saturday Review was 
reiterated with greater vehemence in The Tunes * This 
attitude was much r^ented in Canada where many pomted 
out that the colony should not be expected to bear the whole 
expense of a war which would have been caused entirely by 
Bntish diplomacy The rejection of the militia proposals does 
not seem to have arisen from a desire to check the military 
plans of the Empire, but from the natural development of the 
principle of self government In receivmg local autonomy, 
Canai^, and not Bntain was m future to decide the defence 
of the colony, and Canadian defence from being a part of 
impenal policy, had now become a detail in the stnfe of 
domestic parties As Canada adopted measures for her owm 
defence the military connection l^tween Great Bntain and 
her colony which had formerly been an important bnk in the 
unity of the Empire * was considerably weakened and loosened 
So far, it would appear that the Tones were correct m their 


^ Saturday Bnxew *6 July i86j ... 

* Letnot the Canadiaas on the other hand believe that they have m their 
present connection with Great Bntain a sufficient protection against invasion 
without any trouble to defend themselves Such an opinion is founded on a 
mutate both of our power and our wiU It is not in our power to send forth 
from thu little island a military suffiacnt to defend the frontier of Canada 
against the numerous armies which have learnt arms and disapline m the 
great school of the present avil war Our resources are unequal to so lyS® ^ 
concentration of force on a small pomt our empire is too vast our population 
too small our antagonut too powerful But if we had the power it “ 
certain that we should not have the wnlL Opinion in England u periecUy 
decided that, in the connection between the Jlother Country and ^e colonj 
the advantage is infin itely more on the side of the child than of the parat. 
We no longer mooopolixe the trade of the colonies we no long« job tneir 
patamage We cannot hope from them any as si s t a n ce fw defending our 
shores while we are bound to assist in protecting theirs We cannot even 
obtain from this very colony of Canada reasonably fair treatment for our 
manufactures, which are taved twenty fiseper cent on their smlue toln«ease 
a revenue which the colonies will notapply to our or even their mvn detence 
If Canada will not fight to protect Its independence from foreign 
neither will England If they are to be defended at all they murt maJte 

up thdr minds to bear the greater part of the burden of Uieir own 
ThU srin be the case If they separate from us. This ^ the care if the> 
rematn by ns —Leading article in TAr Tuner 6 June iSoj 
' Cf p lo 
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affairs after 1852 Thus the bnlhant little band which 
saved the Empire m the past, was no longer at hand to hoht 
gie general gloom that surrounded all imperial asoiratmn-? 
The faith which Lord Elgin had so dihgently tned to imnl^nf 
both in the colony and the Mother Country,* was con«intf^ ^ 
lacUng m Great Britain dnnng the iifte and 
last century With the loosenmg of the bonds winch S 
formerly umted the Empire, all leading statesmen confidentlv 
looked forward to the day when the colonies would 
independent states become 


One element however, the most important of all harl 
been taken into account by impenal statesmen This was 
feehngs and sentiments of the Canadian people What 
privileges and authority the Mother Country might pos^^^ 
they would be entirely valueless if the colonists themsel 
were detormmed upon separation Fortunately for 
future of the Empire, the grant of self government had hn f 
by no means the same effect upon opimon m Canada as^^' 
England The lowest point that Canadian loyalty tvJt 
reached except in that period of open rebelhon was at the tim 
of the widespread resentment against the Mother Countrv 
which culminated m the Annexation Manifesto » This formid 
able movement, however, died a\vay, leaving no traces or 
bitterness, and amid the benefits bestowed by the grant of 
responsible government, the attachment of the colony to the* 
parent state grew stronger than e\er During the conferences 
upon Confederation, the detennination to remam an integral 
part of the Bntish Empire was firmly maintained by^all 
Canadian statesmen The desire to remam connected with 
Great Bntam and to retain our allegiance to Her Majesty was 
unanimous Not a single suggestion was made that it could 
by any possibility, be for the interest of the colonies or of any 
section or portion of them, that there should be a severance 
of our connection ' * There were perhaps a few extremists 
largely settlers from the United States who would have 
welcomed a union wath that country or the establisliment of a 
republic, but thej were few in number and of no importance 


‘In direct contrast to hi» liter opinion* Disrach made at this time hli 
famous utterance that the colonies were a millstone round our neck* 

•c! 

• John A^ilacdonald Cf DebaUs tn th4 Canadian / arUamun! 6 rebrnaty 
I«<i3 p 34 
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The general and highly predominant feeling m Canada, as 
expressed by the three largest sections of the community, was 
loyalty and attachment to the Empire 
*1.'^ p ^ oI their rights and of their position in 

the State by Lord Elgin, the French -Canadians \\ere very 
cogent, and also devotedly loyal to the Empire Their 
difiiculties, w^ch had played such a great part m the movement 
j had been a purely colonial matter 

and had had no reflection upon the impenal connection With 
e return of Louis Joseph Papmeau in 1847, a few extremists, 
^ ® Britain, had gathered round him, but tliey 

e utterly discredited and entirely without influence m 
tne province The real sentiments of the French Canadians 
were e^reaed by their leader. Sir George Etienne Cartier’ 

. , j-^^®^^‘Canadian population is profoundly loyal and 

ilv the republican vortev close 

to remain faithful to the old monarchial flag of 
V tyranny has never been able to 
da ^ symbolizes true liberty Canadians 

thev ari. people call political independence, for 

hawonitr* they desire really to become great they 

m ordpXl union with the Moth^ Country 

The CanafLn^! 2 .c" PO""®*** l^er prestige, and her gloiy 

tincnt to ® power upon the Amencan con- 

S and th^v Wt on the Atlantic on the 

and and. to realize their hopes 

sJpMrt and?nn ^®^ convmced that they must have the 
if^. of Great Bnlam '* > 

or Clear expected that the extreme Radicals. 

or annexatiomsfe^Tv!'*^*^*^*^®^ "ould have been republicans 

annexationists at heart The reverse, hoi^cvcr. Js-as true. 
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owing to the influence of their leader, George Brown * Brown, 
the great political rival of John A. Macdonald, was in many 
ways a most remarkable man, and, ,as editor of the Globi, he 
exerased more influence over his fellow -countryanen than any 
one else of his day This great influence was wielded entirely 
in favour of maintaining the connection with Great Britain 
In his speeches on Confederation, he refers to the scheme, 
continually, as a means of drawing the colony nearer to tlie 
parent state, and declares that all the instigators of the mo\c- 
ment were “aaowang hearty attacliment to the British Crown 
— all earnestly deliberating how we shall best extend the 
blessings of Bntish institutions — how a great people may be 
established on tins continent m close and hearty connection 
wath Great Britain " * 

The leader of the third great body of opinion in Canada was 
John A Macdonald ’ Of the /ojoilty of this great statesman, 
who dominated Canadian politics for so many years, it is hardly 
necessary to speak In 1844. in his first political address he 
said “I, therefore, need scarcely state my firm belief that the 
prospenty of Canada depends upon its permanent connection 
inth the Mother Country, and tliat I shall resist to the utmost 
any attempt (from whatever quarter it may come) which may 
tend to weaken that union ' * During the whole of his career 
he was sincerely and faithfully loyal to the imperial ideal, 
endeavouring to make the bonds of union real and effective, 
so that, m the face of the world the British Empire would, 
with all its autonomous and component parts, present a firmly 
united front • Macdonald kept m close touch with imperial 
pohtics, and made many journeys to England, where he made 
a great impression upon the leading statesmen and offiaals • 


p 182 

‘George Brown Cl Dtbales ih tMe Canadian Parhament 8 Febmarv 
1865 Cf p 85 • Cf p 179 

* George K Parkin Sir John A Macdonald •0 12 

* Although the people of th« country are fully au-are of the horrors of 
war — should a war arise unfortunately between the United States and 
England and we pray that it never may— the> are still ready to encounter 
all penis of that kind lor the sake of the coanection with England There 
IS not an adverse voice not one adverse opinion on that point We all feel 

the advantages we derive from our connection with England John A 

Macdonald C! Deiales m the Canadian Parliament 6 February 1865 

* Macdonald was the ruling genius and spokesman and I was greatlv 
s^ck by his power of m a na gement and adroitness — The Letters of Lord 
(Under Secretary of State for the Colonies 1860-71) ed bv Georvp 
Eden Mannden p 301 ' ^ ° 
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In his last election appeal he declared A British subject 
I was bom — a Bntish subject I will die ^ 

Nevertheless although so intensely loyal to Great Britain 
Macdonald always carefully guarded Canadian interests He 
had no desire to exalt the impenal ideal at the expense of 
colonial rights He had nothing in common with the old Tory 
loyalty which had meant a complete dependence upon Doivning 
Street Indeed Macdonald s patnotism struck a new note of 
its own which w as the direct result of autonomy He had fully 

absorbed the new self-consciousness the new feeling of Canadian 
nationality which was growing up in the colony as a result of 
self government Thus although so essentially an imperialist 
he viewed all enses from an entirely Canadian point of view 
His ideal of Empire lay in the fullest autonomous de\elopment 
of Its component parts which should still be firmly united by 
the bonds of amity mutual benefit and common institutions 
The colonies are now m a transitory state Gradually a 
diflerent colonial system is being developed— and it 'nil 
become jear by year less a case of dependence on our part 
and of overruling protection on the part of the Mother Country, 
and more a case of healthy and cordial alliance Instead of 
looking upon us as a merely dependent colony England will 
have in us a friendly nation— a subordinate but still a powerful 
people — to stand by her in North America in peace or war 
The people of Australia wall be another such subordinate 
nation And England will have this advantage if her colonics 
progTe«« under the new colonial system as I believe tliey wUI 
that although at 'var with *dl the rest of the world she wiU 
be able to look to the subordinate nations m alliance with her 
again to meet the whole world in arms is she has done before * 

Thus it was not in Great Pnlain but in Canada thatthetrue 
\nsion of the Fnipire of the future was seen \Miile in England 
imperialistic aspirations were regarded with doubt and sus 
picion edf goNcnimcnt liad (osictcd in Canada a higher and 
nobler conception of the bonds of union Tlie prcscixalion 
of the Empire during the fifties and sixties of last centur) 
'VOS dut rather to the spontaneous loyalty of the Canadians 
than to anj preconceived desire or plan on the part of British 
statesmen In direct contrast to lus former statement that 
Park n oj* clt p 

* John A Macdocal 1 Cl *i« lAr CmnaJ an J j»/ amtHt 6 r^bnurr 

lR6j p 
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the colonies were "a millstone round our necks,” Disraeli, in 
1872, gave utterance to this opinion “Well, what has been 
the result of this attempt dunng the reign of liberalism for the 
disintegration of the Empire^ It has entirely failed But 
how has it failed? Through the sympathy of the colonics 
with the Mother Country They have decided that the 
Empire shall not be destroyed and in my opinion no Minister 
m this country ivill do his duty who neglects any opportunity 
of reconstructing, as far as possible, our Colonial Empire, and 
of responding to those distant sympathies which may become 
the source of incalculable strength and happmess to this land ” * 
The truth of Lord Elgin’s statement that "faith when it is 
sincere, is always catching,’ * ivas proved to the utmost 
Canadian loyalty was rewarded by the growth of a kindred 
feeling in England ® At last the Mother Country understood 
that people of British stock can only be ruled under the strictest 
pnnciples of self government , that once granted this autonomy 
can neither be Imited nor guided as Lord Durham suggested, 
but that, when fully and generously conceded it does not 
necessarily lead to separation but may form the foundation 
of a firmer, more useful and more lastmg bond of union The 
truth of Edmund Burkes statement was at last reahzed — 
that the true links of Empire he "in the close affection which 
grows from common names from kindred blood from similar 
privileges and equal protection These are the hnks which, 
though light as air, are as strong as links of iron ’ < The 
Imperial Commonwealth of Greater Bntam was realized to be 
a free union of self govemmg nations together pursuing their 
mutual aims and interests, and offering a respectful allegiance 
to the British Croivn 

Upon the success of the grant of self government to Canada 
was based the lofty conception of Empire which arose m the 

* Speech of DistaeU on 24 June 1872 at the Crystal Palace Cf Arthur 
Page Impertalism and Democracy pp 21-2 

»Cf p 175 6 

* It IS however only on one condition that our colomal empue can 
be maintained The links which once bound together its provinces are worn 
out The fact must be admitted and practically accepted by our statesmen 
and our people Yet there are not wanting materials of mutual self interest 
and goodwill out of which new links may yet be forged not on the principle 
of protectioa. on the one aide and obedience on the other but of a federative 
fellowship of sister nations who claiming a common ongm chensh our 
traditions profess our faith and ate not ashamed to recognize the spectre of 
our Queen ’ —Saturday J?«Ka’ 23 August 1862 

* Hansard Parbamentary Debates 1775 vol xvui p 534 
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later nineteenth and early twentieth centunes The results 
of Canadian autonomy led to the true partnership of Empire 
which was expressed in the Imperial Conferences of the early 
years of the present century and which has successfully borne 
the strain of the greatest war that the w orld has ever seen At 
the first meetmg of the Impenal Conference of 1911 Mr 
Asquith said In the early Victorian era there were two rough 
and ready solutions for what was regarded w'lth some im 
patience by British statesmen of that day as the Colonial 
Problem The one w^s centralization — the government that 
is except m relatively trivial matters of all the outlying parts 
of the Empire from an office in Doivning Street The other 
was disintegration — the acquiescence in perhaps the encour 
agement of a process of successive hivings off by which 
wnthout the hazards or embitterments of coercion each 
community as it grew to political manhood would follow the 
example of the Amencan Colonies and start an independent 
and sovereign existence of its own After seventy years 
experience of Impenal evolution it may be said with confidence 
that neither of these theones commands the faintest support 
to-day either at home or in any part of our self governing 
Empire We were saved from their adoption — some people 
would say by Providence— or (to adopt a more fiattenng 
hypothesis) by the political instinct of our race And just m 
the proportion as centralization was seen to be increasingly 
absurd so has disintegration been felt to be increasingly 
impossible For us to-day and throughout this Conference 

there is I believe one spuit and one purpose — to make the 
Empire in all its activities and throughout all its parts a more 
complete and effective instrument for the furtherance of our 
corporate unity and strength along the old well trodden but 
e\er lengthening road of British liberty ‘ In spite of the 
ahrmmg signs of disintegration in South Africa Egypt 
India we trust that this noble conception of Empire — 1 free 
union of self go\ eming nations — mil continue to unite the 
British stock m all parts of the world for the greater glorj of 
the Bnlisli nations and for the peace of mankind 


‘'f "gt o/tht Jmptnal Confntnti e/ I9II prtsm / 

Houut of Patl inttnt by Command ftf H t pp 2t j 
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appendix a 

IWE BOUNDARY BETWEEN 'UPBER AND EOWER CANADA 

In 1791, by an Order-in Council, m connection with the passing 
o{ the Constitutional Act, Canada was dmded into an Upper 
and Lower Province, the dividing bne being thus defined 
"To commence at a stone boundary on the north bank of the 
Lake St Trancis. at the cove west of Pointeau Boudet m the 
limit between the toivnship of Lancaster and the Seigneune 
of New Longueuil, running along the said limit in the direction 
of north, thirty-four degrees west to the western angle of the 
said Seigneune of New Longueuil, thence along the north- 
western boundary of the Seigneune of Vaudreuil running 
north, twenty-five degrees east until it stnkes the Ottawa 
River, to ascend the said nver into Lake Tomiscammg, and 
from the head of the said lake by a hne drawn due north until 
it stnkes the boundary line of Hudson Bay, including all the 
temtory to the westward and southward of the said hne, to 
the utmost extent of the country, commonly called or knoivn 
by the name of Canada "--Quoted by Houston Co 7 islttuttoml 
Documents 0/ Canada p 274 
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THE TEN RESOLimONS, I837 

(1) That since the 31st day of October, m the year 1832, no 
pro\ision has been made by the Legislature of the province of 
Lower Cinada. for defraying the charges of the administration 
of justice, and for the support of the civil goicmment, withm 
the said proiincc and that there will on the 10th day of Apnl 
now next ensuing, be required for defra>Tng m full the charges 
aforesaid to that day. the sum of £142,100 14s 6d 
*99 
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(2) That at a session of the Legislature of Lower Canada, 
holden at the city of Quebec, in the said province, in the 
months of September and October, 1836, the Governor of the 
said province, in compliance with His Majesty's commands, 
recommended to the attention of the House of Assembly 
thereof, the estimates for the current year, and also the accounts, 
sho\ving the arrears due in respect of the civil government, and 
signified to the said House, His Majesty's confidence that they 
would accede to the apphcation which he had been com- 
manded to renew, for pa5nnent of the arrears due on account 
of the public service, and for the funds necessary to carry on 
the avil government of the province 

(3) That the said House of Assembly, on the 3rd day of 
October, 1836, by an address to the Governor of the said 
province, declined to vote a supply for the purposes aforesaid, 
and by the said address, after referring to a former address 
of the said House to the Governor of the said province, declared 
that the said House persisted, amongst other things, in the 
demand of an elective Legislative Council and m demanding 
the repeal of a certain Act, passed by the Parliament of the 
United Kingdom m favour of the North American Land 
Conipany and by the said address, the said House of Assembly 
further adverted to the demand made by the House of the free 
^ercise of its control over all the branches of the Evecutive 
Government, and by the said address, the said House of 
Assembly further declared, that it was incumbent on them, m 
me present conjuncture, to adjourn their deliberations until 
His Majesty’s Government should, by its acts, especially by 
ren^nng the second branch of the Legislature conformable 

o the wishes and wants of the people, have commenced the 
justice and reform, and created a confidence, 

\ ** success 

(4) That m the existing state of Lower Canada, it is unadvns- 
anie to make the Legislative Council of that province an elective 
0 y. ut that it IS expedient that measures be adopted for 

expedient to improve the comiwsition of 
Lower Canada, it is unadvisable to 
A«cSi r'lu ® responsibility demanded by the House of 
Assembly of that province ^ 

(6) Tliat the legal title of the North American Land Company 
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to the land holden by the said company, by virtue of a grant 
from His Majesty, under the public seal of the said company 
by the Act for that purpose made, in the fourth year of His 
Majesty’s reign, ought to be maintained inviolate 
(?) That it IS expedient, that so soon as the provisions shall 
haN e been made by law, to be passed by the Legislature of the 
said province of Lower Canada, for the discharge of the lands 
therein from feudal dues and services, and for removing any 
doubts as to the incidents of the tenure of land in fee and 
common socage m the said province, a certain Act made and 
passed m the sixtli year of the reign of his late Majesty, King 
George IV, commonly called the "Canada Tenures Act,” and 
so much of another Act passed in the third year of his said late 
Majesty’s reign, commonly called the "Canada Trade Act,” 
as relates to the tenures of land in the said province, should be 
repealed, saving ncNcrtheless to all persons all rights m them 
acsted under or by virtue of the said recited Acts 
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wherein the said provinces have a common interest and it is 
expedient tliat the Legislature of the said provinces respectively 
be authorized to make proMsion for the joint regulation and 
adjustment of such their common interest 

Cf Hansard Parliamentary Debates, 1837, vol xxxvi 
pp 1304-6 
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THE BANEFUL DOMINATION" LETTER 

Bryanstone Square, 

,, , March 2Qih 

Jly dear Sir 

^ I lately received files of the Vtndtealor and Reformer journals 
and am pleased to observe that the electors of the county of 
York contmue firm and consistent in their support to you and 
that you manifest the same determined spmt of opposition 
to abuse and misrule 

The Government and the majonty of the Assembly appear 
to have lost the little portion of common sense and prudence 
which society in general now possess and they sacrifice the 
greatest of public pnnciples m gratifying a paltry and mean 
revenge against you ^ ^ if j 

Your triumphant election on the 16th and ejection from the 
Assembly on the 17th must hasten the cnsis which is fast 
approachmg m the affairs of the Canadas and which will 
termmate m mdependence and freedom from the baneful 
Oommation of the mother country and the tyrannical conduct 
of a small and despicable faction in the colony 

Stanley which 
of mankind as they prove his 
spint and liberal feelings of the present 
encour^e your enemies to persevere in the course 
neS ^ ^ confidenUy trust that the high mmded 

?f r overawed or cheated 

^d liberties by such men Your cause is their 
Goon there 

mevitablv rr success — glonous success — must 

inevitably croivn your joint efforts 
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Wr. Stanley must be taught that the follies and wickedness 
of Hr. Pitt's Government in the commencement of the French 
Revolution cannot be repeated now, either at home or abroad, 
wthout results very different from &at which then took place. 
The proceedings between 1772 and 1782 m Amenca ought not 
to be forgotten, and to the honour of the Americans, and for 
the interest of the civilized world, let their conduct and result 
be ever in view. 

I remam. 

Yours sincerely, 

Joseph Hume. 

P.S. Tlie people in Loucr Canada are takmg the means of 
forcing their affairs on the government and will, I hope, 
succeed 


APPENDIX D 

PROCLAilATION OF LORD DURHAM ON 9 OCTOBER, 1838 
EXPLAINING THE REASONS FOR HIS RESIGNATION 


Proclamation 

In conformity NMth one of its provisions, I have this day pro- 
claimed the Act 1 and 2 Victona c 112, entitled “An Act for 
indemnifying those who have issued or acted under certain 
pnrts of a certain Ordinance, made under cover of an Act 
passed in the present session of Parliament, entitled ‘An Act 
provision for the government of Lower 

1 l^vc also to notify the disallowance by Her Majesty of 
he Ordinance 2 Victona c i entitled "An Ordinance to 
proxjdc for the scainty of the Pro\nnce of Lower Canada.” 

1 cannot perform these ofTicial duties without at the same 
Bniish Amenca. of the 
measures of the Imperial Parliament and 
It incumbent on me to pursue The mystery 
mr«t J 1‘dhcrtofore too often, dunng the progress of the 
rnoAt important affairs.conccaledfrom the people of these colon- 
motives, and the very actions of their 
rui .4 appears to me one of the mam causes of the numerous 
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errors of the Government and of the general dissatisfaction 
of the people Undesirable at any time, such concealment on 
the part of one entnisted with the supreme authority in the 
present crisis of your affairs would be most culpable and 
pernicious With a people, from whom I have had so many 
and such gratifying proofs of warm and confiding attachment, 
I can have no reserve and my implicit reliance on your loyalty 
and good sense will justify me in making you acquainted 
with what it most imports you to know 

It IS the more necessary for me thus to act because, when I 
first entered upon this government, I explained to you in a 
proclamation issued immediately on my arrival on these 
shor^ the nature of the powers vested m me and the principles 
on which it \v as my intention to exercise them Now , therefore 
that I am about to return to England I feel it to be my bounden 
duty to state to you, as fuUy and as frankly the reasons which 
nave induced me to lay down powers rendered inadequate 
to the carrying into effect these or any other principles of 
government t r 


.. government of British North Amenca 

without duly considering the nature of the task which I imposed 
^ 1 sufficiency of my means of performmg it 

When Parliament concentrated all legislative and executive 
powers m Lower Canada in the same hands it established an 
^thonty which in the stnctest sense of the word was despotic 
^^^J«sty was graciously pleased to delegate 
I md not shrink from assuming the awful responsibility 
tiff constitutional restraints, in the hope 

vi«»n«r justice With mildncss and with 

of all classes of the people 

libertjp^ speedy and pennanent restoration of their 

never was weak enough to imagine that the 
where rights are wisely guarded m that country. 

moS been longest enjoyed test understood and 

soaetv almne/enr scrupulously observed m a 
I connive It to disorganized by misrule and dissension 

that 1 was pmhl a™i^ chief advantages of my position 

lusticerndsmmd I *''= '"‘is "£ substantial 

drfam iXoo';? unfettered Nor did I ever 

tution to or practice of the Bntish Consti 

S reor^entaw? ““‘>'“'■0" was suspended where 

all representative government was annihilated ind the people 
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deprived of all control over their own affairs , where the ordinary 
guarantees of personal nghts had been in abeyance dunng a 
long subjection to martial law and a continued suspension of 
the Habeas Corpus , where there neither did exist, nor had for 
a long time existed, any confidence m the impartial admims- 
tration of justice m any pohtical case 
To encourage and stimulate me m my arduous task I had 
great and worthy objects m view My aim was to elevate the 
province of Lower Canada to a thoroughly Bntish character, 
to Imk its people to the sovereignty of Britain by making them 
all participators in those high privileges, conducive at once to 
freedom and order, which have long been the glory of English- 
men I hoped to confer on a united people a more extensive 
enjoyment of free and responsible government and to merge 
the petty jealousies of a small community and the odious 
animosities of ongin in the higher fedings of a nobler and more 
comprehensive nationality 

To give effect to these purposes it was necessary that my 
powers of government should be as strong as they were exten- 
sive — that I should be known to have the means of acting as 
>^ell as judging for myself, without a perpetual control by 
distant authorities It were well indeed, if such were the 
ordinary tenure of government in colonies and that your 
local administration should always enjoy so much of the 
confidence of those with whom rests the ultimate decision of 
your affairs that it might ever rely on one being allowed to 
carry out its policy to completion, and on being supported m 
giving effect to its promises and its commands But m the 
present posture of your affairs it was necessary that the most 
unusual confidence should accompany the delegation of a most 
unusual authonty, and that, in addition to such great legal 
powers, the Government here should possess all the moral 
force that could be derived from the assurance that its acts 
would be final and its engagements religiously observed 

It IS not by stinted powers or a dubious authonty that the 
present danger can be averted, or the foundation laid of a 
better order of things 

I had reason to believe that I was armed wnth all the power 
whicli I thought requisite by the commissions and instructions 
under the Royal Sign Manual, with wluch I was charged as 
Go\cmor General and High Commissioner, by the authonty 
\csted in me by my Council, bj’ the Act of the Impcnal 
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LcsUlature, and by the general approbation 

which all parties were pleased to express. I ““.'j^i-tratton 

I should enjoy throughout the course of the 

all the strength whidi tlio cordial and steadfast supp _ ^ 

authorities at home can alone give to their <i'Stant 

and that even party feeling would refrain from mol 

whilst occupied in maintaining the integrity oi tj 


Empire. 

In these just expectations, 1 h 
From the very commencement 

of my administration have been c^pustu , ctate 

in a spirit which has evinced an entire ignojance of tn 

of this country, and of the only mode in which tlie 

of the British Crorni can here be upheld and exercised. ^ ^ 

who have, in the British Ugislature, systematically deprcaaieu 

my powers, and the Ministers of the Cronm, by fheir 

acquiescence therein, have produced the effect of 

too dent that my authority h inadequate for the emergen^ 

which called it into existence. At length, ao Act of 

ment, the first and most important which 'vas 

the notice of the authorities at home, has been annulled, ana 

the entire policy of which that Act was a small, though essential 

part, has thus been defeated. 

The disposal of the political prisoners was from the first 
a matter foreign to my mission. With a view to the most e^y 
attainment of the great objects contemplated, that question 
ought to have been settled before my arrival. But, as it was 
essential to my plans.for the future tranquillity and improve- 
ment of the colony that I should commence by allaying actual 
irritation, I had, in the first place, to detennine the fate of 
• those who were under prosecution, and to provide for the 
present security of the province by removing the most danger- 
ous disturbers of its peace. For these ends the ordinary 
tribunals, as a recent trial has clearly sho'vn, afforded me no 
means. Judicial proceedings would only have agitated the 
public mind afresh, would have put in evidence the sympathy 
of a large portion of the pet^Ie with rebellion, and would have 
given to the disaffected genoally a fresh assurance of impunity 
for political guilt. An acquittal in the face of the clearest 
evidence, which I am justified in having anticipated as inevit- 
able, would have set the immediate leaders of the insurrection 


.vebcen painfully disappoint^- 
.t *.,01- fhe minutest details 


at liberty, absolved from crime, and exalted in the eyes of their 
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deluded countrymen as the innocent victims of an unjust 
impnsonment and a vindictive charge I looked on these as 
mischiefs which I was bound to avert by the utmost exercise 
of the powers entrusted to me I could not — ^without trial 
and conviction — take any measures of a purely penal character 
but I thought myself justified m availing myself of an acknow- 
ledgment of guilt, and adoptmg measures of precaution agaii^t 
a small number of the most culpable or most dangerous of the 
accused To all the rest I extended a complete amnesty 
Whether a better mode of acting could have been deiused 
for the emergency is now immaterial This is the one 
has been adopted the discussion which it at first exated had 
passed away, and those who were once most inclined to 
condemn its leniency had acquiesced in, or submitted to it 
The good effects which must necessarily have resulted from 
any settlement of this difiicult question had already begun to 
show themselves Of these the pnncipal were — ^e generiu 
approval of my policy by the people of the United States, ana 
the subsequent cessation of American sympathy with any 
attempt to disturb the Canadas This result has been most 
gratifymg to me, masmuch as it has gone far towards a complete 
restoration of that good will between you and a great kmarea 
nation, wtuch I have taken every means m my 
cultivate, and which I earnestly entreat you to chensh as 


essential to your peace and prosperity ^ 

It IS also very satisfactory to me to find that 
of my pohcy has hardly been disputed at home and 
disallowance of the Ordmance proceeds from no doimt o 1 
substantial merits, but from the importance which has been 
attached to a supposed technical error in the assumption o 

power which, if I had it not, I ought to have 

The particular defect in the Ordinance which has ten m^e 
the ground of its disallowance, was owasioned, not y y 
mislakuig the extent of my powers but by my reliance on the 
readiness of Parliament to supply their ^ 

need For the purpose of relieving the pnsoncm “ 

apprehensions of being treated as ordinary ^ 

loiral inhabitants of flic province from the 
mediate return, words w ere inserted in 
the disposal of them in Bermuda, 

inoperative I was perfectly aware that P , , , „ 

to Landing the prisoners on Uie shores of Bermuda, but no 
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Legislature and by the genenl approbation of my appomto^t 
\shicli all parties were pleased to express I also trusted tna 
I should enjoy throughout the course of my administration 
all the strength which the cordial and steadfast support of tne 
authorities at home can alone give to their distant ofneers 
and that even partj feeling would refrain from molesting me 
whilst occupied in maintaining the intcgnty of the Bntisli 
Empire 

In these just expectations I have been painfully disappointed 
From the very commencement of my task the minutest details 
of my administration have been exposed to incessant criticism 
in a spmt whicli has evinced an entire ignorance of the state 
of this country and of the only mode in wluch the supremacy 
of the British Crowai can here be upheld and exercised Those 
who have in the British Legislature systematically depreciated 
my powers and the Ministers of the Crown by their tacit 
acquiescence therein have produced the effect of making it 
tM clear that my authority is inadequate for the emergency 
which called It into existence At length an Act of my Govern 
ment the first and most important which was brought under 
the notice of the authonties at home has been annulled and 
the entire pobey of which that Act was a small though essential 
part has thus been defeated 

The disposal of the political prisoners was from the first 
a matter foreign to my mission With a view to the most easy 
attm^ent of the great objects contemplated that question 
ought to have been settled before my amval But as it was 
«senti^ to my plans for the future tranquillity and improve 
en 0 the colony that I should commence by allaying actual 
V ^ determine the fate of 

those who were under prosecution and to provide for the 
sec^ty of the provmce by removing the most danger 
the ordinary 

^ ^®®®"^ clearly shown afforded me no 

agitated the 

public mmd afresh would have put m evidence the svmnathv 
rebellion and woffiiave 
generaUy a fresh assurance of impumty 
for political gudt An acquittal m the face of the clearest 
^ am mstified m having anticipated as iSvit 
^^® leaders of the insurrection 

at liberty absolved from enme and exalted in the eyes of their 
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dduded countrymen as the amocent vrctims o£ an unjust 
imprisonment and a vindictive liatge I loohed on these as 
mischiefs which I was bound to avert by the utmost exercise 
of the powers entrusted to me I could not ^witimut tna^ 
and conviction — ^take any measures of a purely penal character 
but I thought myself pistlfled in availing myself of an acknow- 
ledgment of guilt, and adopting measures of precaution agaii^t 
a small number of the most culpable or most dangerous of tne 
accused To all the rest I extended a complete amnesty 
Whether a better mode of actmg could have been devised 
for the emergency is now immaterial This is the one which 
has been adopted the discussion whicli it at first excited had 
passed away, and those who were once most inclined to 
condemn its leniency had acquiesced in, or submitted to it. 

The good effects which must necessarily have resulted from 
any settlement of this difficult question had already begun to 
show therasdves Of these the pnncipal were — the general 
approval of my policy by the people of the United States, and 
the subsequent cessation of American sympathy ivith any 
attempt to disturb the Canadas This result has been most 
gratifying to me, inasmuch as it has gone far towards a complete 
restoration of that good will between you and a great kindred 
nation, uhich I have taken every means m my power to 
cultnate, and which I earnestly entreat you to iffiensh as 
essential to your peace and prosperity 
It IS also very satisfactory to me to find that the rectitude 
of my policy has hardly been disputed at home, and that the 
dv^owance of the Ordinance proceeds from no doubt of its 
substantial ments, but from the importance which has been 
attached to a supposed technical error m the assumption of a 
"^i^h if I had it not. I ought to have had 
, P^^icular defect in the Ordmance which has been made 
tne ground of its disallowance, was occasioned, not by my 
mistaking the extent of my powers, but by my rehance on the 
° Parliament to supply their insufficiency in case of 
^ purpose of leUevmg the pnsoners from all 

lOTil mbST °4 ''“ted as ordinary convicts, and the 
province from the dreaa of their im- 
Uie 1 M "ore inserted in the Ordmance respecting 

moiS^ 1 ”, "bich were known to hi 

to landmc the aware that my powers extended 

ug the pnsoners on the shores of Bermuda, but no 
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farther. I knew that they could not be forcibly 
that islattd without the co-operation of the Impenal t-cps 
lature. That co*openition I had a right to expect, because 
course I was pursuing was pointed out in numerous Acts o 
the Imperial and Provincial Legislatures, as I shall n 
occasion most fully to prove. I also did believe that, even 
I had not the precedents of these Acts of Parliament, a Goven> 
ment and a Legislature, anxious for tlic peace of this unhappy 
country and for the integrity of the British Empire, womd no 
sacnfice to a petty technicality the vast benefits wliich my 
entire policy had already in a large measure secured. ■ 
trusted they would take care that a great and bcnefiMnt 
purpose should not be frustrated by any error, if error there 
was, which they could rectify, or the want of any power wludi 
they could supply. I trusted finally, that if they found riie 
Ordnance inoperative, they would give it effect; if illegal, they 
would make it law. This small aid has not been extends to 
me, even for this great object ; and the usefulness of my dele- 
gated powers expires with the loss of that support front the 
supreme authority which could alone sustain it. 

The measure now annuUed was but part of a large system 
of measures which I promised when I proclaimed the amnesty. 
^Vh€n I sought to obliterate the traces of recent disrord, I 
pledged myself to remove its causes, to prevent the revival of 
a contest between hostile races, to raise the defective institu- 
tions of Lower Canada to the level of British civilization and 
freedom, to remove all impediments to the course of British 
enterprise in this province, and promote colonization and 
improvement in the others, and to consolidate those general 
benefits on the strong and permanent basis of a free, responsible, 
and comprehensive Government. 

Such large promises could not have been ventured without 
a perfect reliance on the unhesitating aid of the supreme 
authorities. Of what avail are the purposes and promises of 
a delegated power whose acts are not respected by the authority 
from which it proceeds? With what confidence can I invite 
co-operation, or impose forbearance, whilst I touch ancient 
laws and habits, as well as deep-rooted abuses, with the • 
weakened hands that have ineffectually essayed but a little 
more than the ordinary vigour of the police of troubled times? 

How am I to provide against the immediate effects of the 
disallowance of the Ordinance? That Ordinance was intimately 
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connected with other measures which remain in unrestricted 
operation It was coupled with Her Majesty’s proclama- 
tion of amnesty, and. as I judged it becoming that the ex- 
traordinary Legislature of Lower Canada should take upon 
itself all measures of vigorous precaution and leave to Her 
Majesty the congenial office of using her royal prerogative for 
the sole purpose of pardon and mercy, the Proclamation 
contmned an entire amnesty, quahfied only by the exceptions 
specified in the Ordinance The Ordinance has been disallowed, 
and the Proclamation is confirmed! Her Majesty having been 
advised to refuse her assent to the exceptions, the amnesty 
wiste wthout qualification No impediment, therefore, exists 
0 the return of the persons who had made the most distinct 
admission of guilt, or who had been excluded by me from the 
proi^ce on account of the danger to which its tranqmUity 
♦ j exposed by their presence, and none can now be 
wacted without the adoption of measures alike repugnant to 
^ recall the irrevocable 

n ^lajcstys mercy I cannot attempt to evade 
Ordm^cc by re-enactmg it under the 
alteration of the scene of banishment or the 
^ a needless 

cvew m.n IHk CoTpnt, put the personal hberty of 

S ^ ^e Government, and declare a 

ordtr to IT""" *" danger of rebellion, merely m 

mdividualf ^ influence of a vague terror over a few 

that and painful circumstances it is far better 

d^tinchomfllT*^ intention of 

attempt to carry my policy and system 

means If dlc^p^ce 'n^^equate and restricted 

Jl IS ncxicssarv thit ne r Canada is to be again menaced, 
a more ^ to reckon on 

accorded to me No cMd at home than has been 

other Go^cmmcnt in^SuJl? r ? be expected from any 
conlinuing to ^^^cld cxtnnM oan be obtained by my 

ln\c raadc.'u'u exertions which I 

find mj-scll thus suddenly ' 
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refonnmg the adimnistrative system there, 
the manifold abuses rshich have been engendered by tne ncg 
gence and corruption of former times, and so lam 
fostered by avil dissensions I cannot but regret ^ 
obliged to renounce the still more glonous hope of emp b 
unusual legislative powers m the endowment of that pro 
Ninth those free municipal institutions which are the only 
basis of local improvement and representative 
estabhshmg a system of general education, of revising 
defective laws which regulate real property and comme . 
and of introducing a pure and competent administration 
3 ustice Above all I gneve to be thus forced to abandon 
realization of such large and solid schemes of colonization an 
internal improvement as would connect the distant portio 
of these extensive colonies and lay open the unwrought trea- 
sures of the wilderness to the w-ants of Bntish industry, an 
the energy of Bntish enterpnse 

For these objects I have laboured much and received w)C 
most active, zealous, and efficient co-opcration from the able 
and enlightened persons who are assoaalcd with me in tms 
great undertaking Our exertions, however, will not ana 
cannot be thrown away The mfonnation which we nave 
acquued although not as jet fit for the purposes of immediate 
legislation will contnbute to the creation of justcr views as 
to the resources the wants, and the interests of these colonies 
than ever jet prewulcd in the Mother Country To complete 
and render aiailablc these matcnals for future legislation is 
an important part of the duties which, as High Commissioner, 
1 have jet to disdiargc and to whicli I shall devote the most 
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Majesty’s feet the various high and important commissions 
with which her royal favours invested me, I shall still be enabled 
as a Peer of Parliament to render you efficient and constant 
service in tliat place where the decisions that affect your 
welfare are, in redity, made. It must be, I humbly trust, for 
the advantage of these provinces, if I can carry into the Imperial 
Parliament a knowledge derived from personal inspection and 
experience of these interests, upon which some persons, there, 
are too apt to legislate in ignorance or indifference, and can 
aid in laying the foundation of a system of general government 
which, while it strengthens your permanent connection with 
Great Britain, shall save you from the evils to which you are 
subjected by every change in the fluctuating policy of distant 
and successive Administrators. 

Given under my hand and seal at arms, at the Castle of 
St. Lewis, in the city of Quebec, in the said province of Lower 
Canada, the gth day of October, in the year of our Lord 1838, 
and in the second year of Her Majesty’s reign 
By command, 

Charles Buller, 

Chef Secretary. 

APPENDIX E 

THr FOLLOWING IS THE LETTER ON WTIICH LORD DURHAJI ACTED 
IN THE CASE OF THE FRISONERS SENT TO DERSIUDA 
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condescend to shield ourselves under the provisions of an 
Ordinance passed by the late Special Council of the province 

Permit us then my lord to perform this great duty, to mar 

our entire confidence in your lordship, to place ourselves a 
your disposal, mthout availing ourselves of provisions wm 
would degrade us in our own eyes, by making an unwortliy 
distrust on both sides , 

With this short explanation of our feebngs, we again place 
ourselves at your lordship’s discretion, and pray that the peac 
of the country may not be endangered by a trial 

We have the honour to be my lord, with unfeigned respect, 
your lordship s mo^ obedient, humble servants 

R S M Bouchette, 

WoLFD Nelson, 

R DES RiVltRES, 

L H Masson, 

H A Gauvin, 

S Marchessaud, 

J H Goddu, 

B VlGER 

Cf Annual Regtsltr, 1838 p 273 
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THE AUTKORSniP OF THE REPORT 
It is characteristic of the lU luck that dogged Durham’s career 
that even his authorship of the report ^ould be questioned 
This rumour, ascnbing the famous state document to Charles 
BuUer and, sometimes to Eduard Gibbon Wakefield seems 
to have originated uitli Lord Brougham, who ^vas eager to 
damage the reputation of the Radical earl "Wakefield 
thought it, BuUer vsTote it, Durham signed it," is more epigram- 
matic than true, and is certainly an injustice to Durham In 
the many documents and speeches which he has left concerning 
the mission to Canada, Charles Duller has ne\ or once hinted 
that he had an> part m the writing of the report, but alwaj'S 
dsenbes it to his leader and fnend Morcovtr, Lady Durham 
personally bears witness to her husband’s toil m composing 
tins great state paper 
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Mr. Egerton, in his Short History of British Colonial Policy, 
declares that Durham wrote the whole of the report hmselh 
but this seems hardly possible, considering the earl s ill-health 
and the short time allowed him Certainly the section on 
Pubhc Lands, although signed by Charles BuUer, was most 
probably inspired by Wakefield With such able and famous 
assistants as BuUer and Wakefield, it would have been most 
strange if they had not given him valuable help and advice. 
In all great public achievements there are always workers 
behind the scenes to whom, if we but knew, some of the credit 
IS really due But the mam burden and entire responsibihty 
of the whole undertaking lay with Lord Durham The scheme 
of the report was entirely his own, as also were those far- 
reaching recommendations for the future I think it may be 
safely considered that the report was, as a whole, the work of 
Lord Durham and certainly embodied his views He was too 
honest to accept praise for other men's work, and too haughty 
to sign his name to other men's opinions 
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addruss presented to c poulett Thomson by the 

COBPOKATION OF TORONTO 

To hts Excellency the Right Honourable Charles Poulett Thomson, 
one of Her Majesty's most Honourable Privy Council 
the Governor General of all Her Majesty’s Possessions in 
British North America, etc , etc 
May it please your Excellency, 

We. Her Majesty s loyal subjects, the mayor, aldermen, and 
commonalty of the city of Toronto, influenced by the respect 
due to the Representative of our gracious Sovereign, beg leave 
to congratulate your Excellency on your arrival m this city 
Amid the doubts and incertitude which the frequent changes 
of Governors and Lieutenant-Governors of these Provinces and 
of tlie policy of the Imperial Parliament with regard to them, 
mve created m the minds of the loyal and ivell-afected inhabi- 
tants, \\c would (am hail the arrival of your Excellency as the 
advent of a more certain, permanent, and prosperous condition 
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of our commercial social and political relations which ''ilj 
restore to prospenty the commerce and agriculture ol 
Province give a new impulse to internal improvements an 
encourage the emigration of our loyal fellou subjects 
mother country to this important appendage to the Bntis 
Crown 

Having understood that one of the principal objects ol yo 
Excellency s visit to this Province and of your assuming tn 
government thereof is to ascertain the state of public 
upon the question of the proposed Legislative Union ot 
Provinces of Upper and Lower Canada we beg respectiuliy 
to express our conviction that any Legislative Union whicn 
shall not be predicated upon the ascendancy of the loyal 
portion of the inhabitants or which shall give to that portion 
of the population who from education habits and prejudices 
are aliens to our nation and our institutions and to that part 
of it more particularly which has been engaged m open 
rebelhon or treasonable conspiracy against the Government 
the same rights and privileges with the loyal British populiUion 
of the Provinces who have adhered so zealously and faithfully 
at the nsk of their lives and properly to their Sovereign and 
Constitution would be fatal to the connection of these Provinces 
with the parent country 

Faithful in our allegiance to our Sov ereign and calmly but 
earnestly determined as far as depends upon us the highest 
municipal body in the Province to perpetuate the connection 
with the parent state your Excellency may confidently rely 
on our cordial support in whatever measures you may think 
advisable to adopt tending to maintam that connection and 
to uphold the chenshed constitution under which we live and 
whi<^ we are firmly resolved to the utmost of our power to 
preserve inviolate and unchanged 

{Signed) John Powell Mayor 

Cou^ClL Chamber 
i8i7» Nov 1839 

Cf G P Scrope Memoir of the Life of the Rt Hon Charles 
Lord Sydenham pp 139-40 
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DISPATCH FROM LORD JOHN RUSSELL TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE 
C PODLETT THOMSON 


Sir, 


Dow-ving Street, 

16//1 Oct, 1839 


I am desirous to direct your attention to the tenure on 
^’^hlch pubbc oEBces m the gift of the Crown appear to be held 
throughout the British Colomes I find that the Governor 
himself, and every person serving under him, are appointed 
dunng the royal pleasure, but, with this important difference 
—the Governor’s Commission is in fact revoked whenever the 
interests of the public servnce are supposed to require such a 
change in the administration of local affairs but the com- 
nussions of all other public officers are very rarely indeed 
recalled, except for positiv e misconduct I cannot learn that 
during the present or last two reigns, a smgle instance has 
occurred of a change m the subordinate colonial officers, except 
m cases of death or resignation, incapacity or misconduct 
^ system of convertmg a tenure at pleasure into a tenure for 
life tmginated probably m the practice, which formerly pre- 
vailed, of selecting all the higher Hast; ©f colonial functionanes 
trom persons who, at the tune of the appointment were 
^ country, and amongst other motives which 
forded such persons a virtual security for the contumed 
places It vias not the least considerable 
n<;V these terms, they were unwilhng to incur the 

often in transferring their residence to remote and 

of late y climates But the habit which has obtained 

trust preferring, as far as possible, for places 

strongest mn* °”^^PCt^usresident there, has taken awa> 

practfce ^ .Lt 

weight It IS many objections of the 

foUwed, that a different course^ouid 

announce to vou present commumcatio^ 

this subject m '^hii wall be hereafter ob-erved 

^ w the Province of Lower Canada 
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You uiU understand and will cause it to be made gcnerady 
known that hereafter the tenure of Colonial offices held un g 
Her Majesty s pleasure wll not be regarded as 
tenure during good behaviour but that not only such 
wll be called upon to retire from the public service as o 
as any sufficient motives of public policy may suggest 
expediency of that measure but that a change m the per 
of the Governor \\ ill be considered as a sufficient reason lor any 
alterations which his successor may deem it expedient 
in the list of public functionaries subject of course to 
future confirmation of the Sovereign . 

These remarks do not extend to judicial offices nor are tney 
meant to apply to places which are altogether mmistenai 
and which do not devolve upon the holders of them duties in 
the nght discharge of which the character and pohey of the 
Government are directly involved They are mtended to 
apply rather to the heads of departments than to persons 
serving as clerks or m similar capacities under them neither 
do they extend to officers m the service of the Lords wm 
missioners of the Treasury The functionanes who will be 
chiefly though not exclusively affected by them are the 
Colonial Secretary the Treasurer or Receiver General thfl 
Surveyor General the Attorney and Solicitor General the 
Sheriff or Provost Marshal and other officers who under 
different designations from these are entrusted wth the 
same or similar duties To this Lst must also be added the 
Members of the Council especially in those colonies in 
which the Executive and Legislative Councils are distinct 
bodies 

The application of these rules to officers to be hereafter 
appointed ivill be attended with no practical difficulty It 
may not be equally easy to enforce them in the case of existing 
officers and especially of those who may have left this country 
for the express puipose of accepting the offices they at present 
fill Every reasonable indulgence must be shovvn for the 
expectations which such persons have been encouraged to 
form but even m these instance it will be necessary that 
the nght of enforcing these regulations should be distinctly 
maintained m practice as well as in theory as often as the 
public good may clearly demand the enforcement of them 
It may not be unadvisable to compensate any such officers for 
their disappointment even by pecuniary grants when it may 
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appear unjust to dispense with tlieir services without such 
an indemnity. 

I have, etc., 

{Signed) J. Russcll. 

Cf. \V. P. M. Kennedy: Documents of the Canadian Consti- 
tution (1759-19^5). pp. 524-5- 
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DISPATCH FROM LORD JOHN RUSSELL TO C. POULETT THOMSON 

Downing Street, 

. i4//» October, 1839. 

It appears from Sir George Arthur's dispatdies that you 
may encounter much difficulty in subduing the excitement 
Which prevails on the question of what is called ” Responsible 
Government.” I have to instruct you, however, to refuse any 
fn which may be constru^ to imply an acquiescence 

m the petitions and addresses upon this subject I cannot 
dispatch than by a reference to the 
rKoIutions of both Houses of Parliament, of 28th Apnl and 
9th May in fhe year 1837. 

Canada having repeatedly pressed 
thmirf,. Majesty s confidential advisers at that period 

raSnie "h‘ only to oxplain their views m the 

foftheSo ? D ’'T ®''“etary of State, but expressly called 
the too hZ on the subject. Tile Crown and 

Taresra., ° Houses of Lords and Commons having thus decisivelv 
youreSf 'uredudpfFf question, you will consider 

LbJ^ct. ^ ^ entertaining any proposition on the 

is genStylSuncn to- S''* “=“”8 

advocates of this themselves the 

of delusion, and if at alfpn-Z^ *ts very vagueness is a source 
embarrassment and danger would prove the cause of 

alternate succZ','’ha?se^e^rnt ‘‘'Z struggles and 
nas settled into a form of government in 
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which the prerogative of the Crown is undisputed, but is never 
exercised \vithout advice Hence the exercise only is questioned, 
and, however the use of the authonty may be condemned the 
authority itself remains untouched 
This IS the practical solution of a great problem, the result 
of a contest which, from 1640 to i6go, shook the monarchy 
and disturbed the peace of the country 

But if we seek to apply such a practice to a colony, we shall 
at once find ourselves at fault The power for which a minister 
is responsible in England is not his own power, but the power 
of the Crown, of which he is for the time the organ It is 
obvious that the executive councillor of a colony is in a situation 
totally different The governor under whom he serves, received 
his orders from the Crown of England But can the colonial 
council be the advisers of the Crown of England? Evidently 
not for the Crown has other advisers, for the same functions, 
and wth supenor authonty 

It may happen therefore, that the Governor receives at one 
and the same time instructions from the Queen, and advice 
from his executive council, totally at variance wnth each other 
If he IS to obey lus instructions from England, the parallel of 
constitutional responsibihty entirdy fails, if, on the other 
hand he is to follow the advice of his council, he is no longer 
a subordinate officer but an independent sovereign 

There are some cases in which the force of these objections 
is so manifest, that those who at first made no distinction 
between the constitution of the United Kingdom, and that of 
the colonies admit their strength I allude to the questions of 
foreign war, and international relations, whether of trade or 
diplomacy It is now said that internal government is alone 
mtended 

But there are some cases of internal government in which 
the honour of the Crown, or the faith of Parharaent, or the 
safety of the State are so seriously involved that it w ould not 
be possible for Her Majesty to delegate her authonty to a 
ministry m a colony 

I will put for illustration some of the cases which have 
occurred m that very province where the petition for a respon- 
sible executive first arose — I mean Lower Canada 

■During the time when a large majonty oi the Assembly of 
Lower Canada followed M Papineau as their leader, it wis 
obviously the aim of that gentleman to discourage all who did 
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their duty to the Crown within the province, and to deter all 
who should resort to Canada with British habits and feelings 
from without. I need not say that it w'ould have been 
impossible for any minister to support, in the Parliament of 
the United Kingdom, the measures which a ministry, headed 
by M. Papineau, would have imposed upon the Governor of 
Lower Canada; British officers punished for doing their duty; 
British emigrants defrauded of their property; Bntish mer- 
chants discouraged in their lawdul pursuits — w'ould have 
loudly appealed to Parliament against the Canadian ministry, 
and would have demanded protection. 

Let us suppose the Assembly, as then constituted, to have 
been sitting when Sir John Colbome suspended two of the 
judges. Would any councillor, possessing the confidence of 
the Assembly, have made himsdf responsible for such an act ? 
And yet the very safety of the province depended on its 
adoption. Nay, the very orders of which your Excellency is 
yourself the bearer, respecting Messrs. Bedard and Panet, would 
never be adopted, or put in execution by a ministry depending 
for existence on a majority led by M. Papineau. 

Nor can any one take upon himself to say that such cases 
^vlll not again occur. The prinaple once sanctioned, no one 
can say how soon its application nught be dangerous, or even 
dishonourable, while all will agree that to recall the power 
thus conceded would be impossible. 

While I thus see insuperable objections to the adoption of 
the principle as it has been stated, I see little or none to the 
^actical views of colonial government recommended by Lord 
Durham, as I understand them. The Queen’s Government 
no desire to thwart the representative assembhes of 
British North America in their measures of reform and improve- 
ment. They have no wish to make those provinces the resource 
for patronage at home. They are earnestly intent on giving 
to the talent and character of leading persons in the colonies, 
advimtages similar to those which talent and character, 
^ployed in the pubhc service, obtam in the United Kmgdom. 
tier Majesty has no desire to maintam any system of pobcy 
&mong her North American subjects which opinion condemns. 

Queen's commands, therefore, to protwt 
declaration at variance with the honour of the 
‘h' Empire, you are at the same time 
mstrncteit to aunounce Her Majesty's gracious uitention to 
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look to the affectionate attachment of her people in North 
America as the best security for permanent dominion. 

It is necessary for this purpose that no official misconduct 
should be screened by Her Majesty's representative 
provinces; and that no private interests should be allowed to 
compete with the general good. 

Your Excellency is fuDy in possession of the principles which 
have guided Her Majesty’s advisers on this subject; and you 
must be aware that there is no surer way of earning the appro- 
bation of the Queen than by maintaining the harmony of the 
executive with the Legislative authorities. 

^Vhile I have thus cautioned you against any declaration 
from which dangerous consequences might hereafter flow, and 
instructed you as to the general line of your conduct, it may be 
said that I have not drawn any specific line beyond which the 
power of the Governor, on the one hand, and the privileges of 
the Assembly on the other, ought to extend, But this ni^sj 
be the case in any mixed government. Every political 
institution in which different bodies share the supreme powcr» 
js only enabled to exist by the forbearance of those amonS 
whom this power is distributed. In this respect the example 
• of England may well be imitated. The sovereign using the 
prerogative of the Crown to the utmost c.xtcnt, and the House 
of Commons exerting its power of the purse, to carry nil its 
resolutions into immediate effect, would produce confusion in 
the country in less than a twelvcmontli. So in a colony; 
the Oovemor thwarting every legitimate proposition of the 
Assembly, and the Assembly continually recurring to its power, 
ol refusing supplies, can but disturb all political relations, 
embarrass trade, and retard the prosperity of the people. 
Each must exercise a wise moderation, “nie Governor must 
only oppose the wishes of the Assembly where the honour of 
in ‘"‘"cstsof the Empire are deeply concerned; 

.hi' ^5'mbly must be ready to modify some of its measures 
from a reverent attaclunent to 

the authority of Great Britain. 

I have, etc.. 

(Signed) J. RUSSEU.. 

»/'*r Canadian Cansli- 

itihon (1759-*9*5). PP- 532-4- 
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ROBERT BALDWIN’S PROPOSALS TO THE LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY 
OF CANADA, ON 3 SEPTEMBER, 184I 


(i) That the most important as well as the most undoubted 
of the political rights of the people of this Province is that of 
having a Provincial Parliament for the protection of their 
liberties, and for the exercise of their constitutional influence 
over the Executive Departments of their Government, and for 
legislation upon all matters which do not, on the grounds^ of 
absolute necessity, constitutionally belong to the jurisdiction 
0! the Imperial Parliament, as the paramount authority of 
the Empire. 

(a) That the head of the Provincial Executive Government 
of the Province being, within the limits of his Government, the 
r^resentative of the Sovereign, is not constitutionally respon- 
• sible to any other than the authorities of the Empire. 

(3) That the representative of the Sovereign for the proper 
conduct and efficient disposal of the public business is neces- 
sarily obliged to make use of the advice and assistance of 
subordinate officers in the administration of his Government. 

(4) That in order to preserve that harmony between the 
different branches of the Provincial Parliament, which is 
essential to the happy conduct of public affairs, the principal 
of such subordinate officers, the advisers of the representative 
of the Sovereign, and constituting as such the Provincial 
administration under him as the need of the Provincial Govern- 


ment, ought always to be men possessed of the public con- 
fidence, whose opmions and policy harmonizing with those of 
the representatives of the people, would afford a guarantee that 
the weU-understood wishes and interests of the people, which 
Our Gracious Sovereign has declared shall be the rule of the 
Provincial Government, will at all times be faithfully repre- 
sented to the head of that Government, and through him to 
the Sovereign and Imperial Parhament. 

l5l Tliat, as it is practically always optional with such 
adyis^ to continue in or retire from office at pleasure, 
VavIcJS'I!®! constitutional right of holding such 

advisers politically responsible for every act of the Provincial 
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Government of a local character, sanctioned by such Govern 
ment while such advisers continue in office 

(6) That, for the like reason, this House has the constitutional 
nght of holding such advisers in like manner responsible for 
using while they continue in office their best exertions to 
procure from the Impenal Authonties the exercise of their nght 
of dealing with such matters affecting the interests of the 
Province as constitutionally belong to tliose authonties in the 
manner most consistent with the well understood wishes and 
interests of the people of this Province 
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